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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The Author of the present Commentary belongs to that class of 
men, whom a wise Providence raises from time to time, to declare to 
the world that Religion is no empty sound, and that the Christian 
religion is least so* It is well for the just cause, that wliile it is 
defended by Hilax and Likodes,^ whereby it frequently becomes 
the victim of the zeal of both parties, men inspired by God, 
and penetrated by the Divine truths contained in his holy 
word, should come forward, and rescue it from the hand of its 
would-be defenders. Such a man is, or rather was, Dr Herrtiann 
Okhausen, Remarkable for his extensive learning, sincere and 
heartfelt belief in the Saviour of mankind, this illustrious writer 
occupied no mean position in the present orthodox school of 
Germany. Like Tholtick and others, he was conspicuous in the 
sphere of German research and learning. Nor was Germany 
blind to his merits. He had, and still has, a great number of 
admirers, or rather followers, who have contributed in a great 
measure to his universal celebrity. But, he lacked no opponents, 
if not declared enemies; and yet even these must admit that he 
was distinguished for extraordinary talents, for a right cultivation 
of them, and for an incessant activity to benefit the church of 
Christ. A rare moveableness and restlessness of mind, the 
greatest and most wonderful powers to express the most varied 
frames of his mind, an eagle eye capable of penetrating into the 
deepest recesses of truth, exquisite language, and a rare produc- 
tive talent, so that even the most insignificant subject assumes 
in his hands a pleasing and interesting form, — are but a few 
of those traits that distinguish our commentator. With the 
foregoing he combines a predilection for assimilating and using 

^ Das beschutzte Lamm (the protected lamb). A Fable; by J. €. E. 
Leasing. 
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whatever is most remote and most uncommon, a rich vein of wit 
and humour, which, although very frequently suppressed, is, 
nevertheless, too apparent in all his writings, and which is in- 
variably directed against the so-called Rationalists and Supra- 
Rationalists, such as Strauss, Pavlus, and others. This the 
attentive reader will have occasion to observe throughout the 
present volume. With a mind rarely surpassed in multifarious 
reading, Dr Olshausen was thoroughly master of the ancient, 
and most of the modem languages, among which are also many 
eastern ones, in all of which he wrote with ease and much grace. 
I have spoken of Olshausen as a writer; I shall now endeavour 
to point out briefly his tendencies and views as a divine. 

Christianity with him, it would appear, had obtained a welcome 
reception after a long internal experience. With Olshausen the 
knowledge of sin is the pivot round which moves all the rest; 
accordingly, a redemption from sin is necessary; but this can- 
not be obtained or earned by sinful man himself, nor in truth 
is it easily attained at all. Redemption, according to his views, 
comes from above, it is an act of divine grace, and may be re- 
cognised by the fruit it bears. Blessings from above, experi- 
enced inwardly, tend with him to confirm him more and more 
in his view of the great fact of redemption through divine mercy; 
and although the existence of phenomena, apparently inexplica- 
ble, would lead astray a feebler and stronger mind, yet, with him 
it tends not only not to turn him from his preconceived no- 
tions, but, on the contrary, to attract him towards the Re- 
deemer, and to confirm him more and more in his real and abso- 
lute existence. 

As far as his speculative views are concerned, we may safely 
say that Olshausen^ viewing every system of philosophy as 
** ZeitspkUosophie" belongs to no school whatever ; the only 
thing that might periiaps be said of him is, that he appropriated 
to himself from every school whatever appeared to him as being 
of use in an apologetic point of view. Like Tholuok, he admits, 
(although tacitly) that theology or Christian truth cannot well be 
separated from science, i.e. philosophy; but he admits, in like 
manner, that he considers speculative dogmatics a mere " Stuck- 
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werky" i.e. piece-meal work, whence lie JJiinks himself justified 
to occupy opposite to science a free and independent position. 
Views such as these are impressed more or less on all his theo- 
logical productions, and manifest themselves throughout the 
volume before us ; and hence his declared aversion to all far- 
fetched notions, especially to those of the writers above re- 
ferred to. 

I have said that OJshausen has attained a universal celebrity. 
This is owing, in a great measure, to his admirable work, 
the Biblical Commentary now before the reader. With great 
acuteness of mind, the author therein combines immense 
learning, archaeological research, depth of thought, great com- 
mand of language, and, to crown the whole, a pure and 
child-like belief in the redeeming principle— Christ. This has 
been admitted even by some of the best theological writers of 
this country; among others, by Archdeacon Hare, the Rev. Eich. 
Chev. Trench, and the learned Professor of Biblical criticism in 
the Lancashire Independent College, the Rev. Dr 8. Davidson. 
The Archdeacon, speaking of Olshausen's Commentary, says: 
"It is an admirable Commentary on the New Testament, a 
translation of which, if executed with intelligence and judgment, 
would be an inestimable benefit to the English student, nay, to 

every thoughtful reader It would be useful to all 

who desire to apprehend the meaning and spirit of the New Tes- 

ment He has a deep intuition of spiritual truth, 

his mind being of the family of St Augustine's." Mr Trench, 
in his work on the Parables, calls this Commentary — " A most 
interesting and instructive work, to which he is very frequently 
indebted." And Dr Davidson, in a very able article of his^ in 
Kitto's Cyclopaedia, expresses himself as follows : — " The best 
example of commentary on the New Testament with which we 
are acquainted has been given by this writer. It is a model of 
exposition unrivalled in any language. Verbal criticism is but 
sparingly introduced, although even here the hand of a master 
is apparent. He is intent, however, on higher things. He in- 

* S. Kitto's Cyclopaedia, sub verb. Commentary. 
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vestigates the thought^ traces the connection, puts himself in 
the same position as the writers, and views with philosophic 
ability the holy revelations of Christ in their comprehensive 
tendencies. The critical and the popular are admirably min- 
gled." 

With regard to myself as the translator of this work, I have to 
make a remark or two concerning the plan I have adopted. In 
imitation of my learned and amiable friend, the Rev. Dr S. 
Davidson just mentioned, whom I am justified to pronounce one 
of the best German scholars in the land, I have endeavoured to 
adhere rigidly to the original text. I have had to struggle, no 
doubt, with almost insurmountable difficulties in rendering it in- 
telligible to the English reader. For, besides the elaborate and 
abstruse character of the work itself, the language is so expres- 
sive, and yet so concise, its genius so utterly at variance with 
that of the English tongue, and finally, the phrases are in many 
instances so complicated, that it would have deterred any one 
but a native of Germany from entering upon the task of ren- 
dering it into another language. Besides, I have endeavoured 
to give a correct, though very frequently a literal translation of 
the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and other words and passages therein 
contained, and as the original is not free from errata, so I have 
also compared almost every author, chapter and verse therein 
referred to, whereby errors of no slight character have thus 
been obviated. And in order that the reader might not be at a 
loss to understand many obscure passages occurring in the texts, 
I have added Notes from time to time, which are the result 
partly of my own experience and observations, and partly of an 
extensive and careful reading. Thus great exertion has been 
made to render the whole acceptable to the reader, who will be 
able to judge best how fitr I have succeeded in my hard and la- 
borious enterprise. 

P.S. The translator's distance from the press will satisfactorily 
account for any typographical and other errors that may have 
crept in inadvertently. 

Manchester, December 1846. 
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BIBLICAL COMMENTARY. 



The plan and arrangement of this new edition of my 
Commentary are, notwithstanding numerous alterations 
and additions, essentially the same as those which per- 
vaded the former, and thus I conceive I have hit the ex- 
pedient best suited to our times. I consider my chief ob- 
ject to be (as on a former occasion I have said) to render 
prominent the internal unity of the whole New Testament, 
and of the Scriptures in general, and to present to the 
reader, by means of these expositions, the unity of that 
life and spirit which run through the sacred books. By 
a constant adherence to expositions emanating from other 
quarters, and also by a connection of polemics, having a 
tendency to, or being directed against, unchristian ends, 
is such an amalgamation with the spirit of the Bible as 
to be unbecoming and impracticable, since the current of 
the spirit thereby becomes exposed to constant interrup- 
tions. Expository lectures — for instance, such as exposi- 
tions themselves, polemics, grammar, archaeology, and his- 
tory — are employed as subsidiary. 

Hence it may naturally be supposed that I could take 
no notice, in this third edition, of such recent works as 
the '' Life of Christ," by Stratiss, -and the " Commentary," 
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by De Wette (who professes to agree in principle with the 
former, but who desires that the application of his prin- 
ciple should be more limited, which is manifestly incon- 
sistent, as has been fairly proved by Strauss. Comp. the 
Berliner Jahrb. 1837, pag. 1, sqq.), inasmuch as there 
exists a difference of principle between me and these 
authors. In places, however, wherein the same formed 
no matter for discussion, I have not left unnoticed even 
these writings, but, on the contrary, have used them in 
the same manner as I have used all those works that have 
a greater claim on my attention, and among which parti- 
cular mention must be made of Tholuck's exegetical mas- 
ter-work of Christ's Sermon on the Mount, in order thus 
most impartially to obtain the purest conception of the 
sense of the Word of God. The writings of Strauss and 
De Wette, however, have but rarely contributed to my 
obtaining a correct insight even into the externals of Scrip- 
ture, whereas I am, in every respect, exceedingly indebted 
to the work of Thduck. 

Besides, since the notorious work of Strauss attacks my 
Conuuentary in a fierce polemical manner, I therefore avail 
myself of this opportunity to explain my reasons for hav- 
ing maintained a silence notwithstanding these attacks. 
I resolved from the beginning to write a separate work 
against the same; from the execution of this design, how- 
ever, I was deterred by a protracted illness. In the mean- 
while there appeared so many works of refutation directed 
against Strauss, that I was utterly unable to write down 
my own ideas, inasmuch as every moment brought with it 
a book or pamphlet, treating now of one thing, and then 
of another, all of which, however, I had intended to treat 
of myself For Strauss, on the contrary, there appeared not 
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a single work, and even in those few reviews which were in 
some measure favourable to him, there was not the least 
thing bearing a new aspect brought forward to confirm his 
views; in fact, all parties in the theological world seem to 
agree in the rejection of his book. Hence, matters have as- 
sumed such an appearance, that the danger arising from the 
book of Strauss may be considered, we trust, as &r as theo- 
logy is concerned, removed. In the lay world, however, the 
mischief thereby caused will be so much the greater. Of 
course we must not expect that in this struggle the opera- 
tions and efforts of the human mind can remain indifferent 
or passive; for even if the inapplicability of the fia^bulous 
exposition of the New Testament be clearly proved, vigor- 
ous men will nevertheless soon arise who will call the 
courageous, daring Strauss a cowardly poltroon, a man 
full of superstitious notions, because he has not dared to 
i^eak out openly, but has only hinted, from time to time, 
that Christianity and the writings of the New Testament 
are, in his opinion, simply the productions of an extrava- 
gant enthusiasm, or, to speak more plainly, of a monstrous 
fraud. Like Dr FatdtiSy who, having proclaimed at the 
beginning his rationalistic views of the miracles performed 
by our Saviour amidst shouts of approbation, sees him- 
self now sneered and laughed at by StratisSy his disciple, 
who, as it were, stands on his master's shoulders, the ^me 
will be the fate of this man and of his fabulous exposition. 
And if we err not in the critical examination of the signs 
of the time, Stratiss will not require, like his predecessor, 
to attain the age of eighty in order to hear with his own 
ears his decided followers laugh him to scorn. The pro- 
gress of the history of the world becomes more and more 
accelerated, the limbs of Antichrist extend mightily in the 
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womb of mankind, that being matured they may behold 
the approaching light of the world. May the church of 
Christ advance more and more to a self-knowledge so as 
to free itself from all Antichristian elements; and may the 
knowledge of Christ effectually guard itself against the 
inroads of that dangerous error, for assuredly excrescences 
of unbelief, such as is the received speculation of the fabu- 
lous character of the New Testament, belong not to the 
advancement of a just comprehension of the Gospel. 
Theology has to treat of such phenomena alone in an 
apologetical point of view, i.e. in prosecution of that dis- 
cipline which guards the deportment of Christian know- 
ledge against attacks from without. Specimens such as 
that now referred to can find no place in the interior of 
its sanctuary. 

It is therefore with an apologetical view that I intend 
now to contribute somewhat to the refutation of these 
fabulous elejients, in order to which I purpose to enter 
upon a new and comprehensive inquiry concerning the 
authenticity of the Gospels, to which I have been kindly 
invited by Dr Thiele of Leipzig in his last new work di- 
rected against Strauss. With the evidence, or proof that 
our canonical Gospels have been written by eye-witnesses 
of the events, the applicability of the fabulous view taken 
of the life of Christ falls to the ground, according to 
Stratiss's own confession, in a manner the most sure and 
complete. To this revision and correction of my former 
work on the authenticity of the Gospels, I shall proceed 
^if God spare me) as soon as the printing of the third edi- 
tion of the second volume shall be completed. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark, that in order to limit 
somewhat of the too great bulk of this first volume, all 
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such passages as have been more amply treated of in the 
later volumes have been abbreviated. I trust, therefore, 
that this volume, notwithstanding the additions that have 
been made to it, will not be found to exceed the limits of 
former editions, I regret that an unavoidable journey to 
the watering-places for the recovery of my health has not 
permitted me, as heretofore, to superintend the correction 
of the proofs; I therefore solicit the reader's indulgence 
on account of any typographical errors. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



The author ot the following treatise is known to those con- 
versant with the theological literature of Germany, as a writer of 
considerable celebrity. He was bom in 1796 at Oldeslohe in 
the Duchy of Holstein. He received his University education 
partly at Kiel and partly at Berlin. In 1822 he became theolo- 
gical professor at Eonigsberg, in the remotest north-eastern part 
of the Prussian dominions, where he remained till, in 1835, he 
was called to occupy the same chair at Erlangen in Bavaria. 
His fame has been derived mostly from his Commentaries, as 
being his most extensive productions. They are characterised 
by an almost utter absence of philological display, although they 
are far from being deficient in learning and shrewdness. The 
author prefers to exhibit results, rather than the processes by 
which they were attained. His mode of exposition is altogether 
more suited to common minds than the erudite, cumbrous mode 
pursued by most German commentators. To use the language 
of Professor Stuart, " the course of thought, and things rather 
than words, are his chief object." 

The little work herewith given to the public in an English 
dress (published in German in 1832), is an attempt to present 
concisely and simply the present state of investigation concern- 
ing the genuineness of the New Testament. I do not know of 
a book upon the subject, in any language, which combines so 
poptdar a cast with so much comprehensiveness and justness of 
representation as are, in my opinion, manifested in this. The 
unlearned but inquisitive Christian may here find sources of re- 
flection and conviction respecting the truth of the record on 
which he relies, that are not commonly accessible without the 
toil of severe study. 

b 
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There will of course be found in the work a tone somewhat 
alien from our English views and feelings. Reference is had to 
religious circumstances differing in some important respects from 
our own. This peculiarity of tone, however, does not, in my opi- 
nion, involve anything of a clearly mischievous tendency. Its 
influence will, I think, be useful. It is well to enlarge our 
minds through an acquaintance with the sentiments entertained 
concerning religious things by men as fully imbued with the 
spirit of piety as ourselves, who have been nurtured in circum- 
stances quite different from those by which we have been af- 
fected. By comparison and inference, in such a case, we may 
be much benefited. 

I would not be understood as assenting, without restriction, 
to all the views which this little work presents. They may be 
right, or they may be wrong. I feel content to launch them be- 
fore the public, knowing that if right they will swim, and if 
wrong they will eventually sink. Of this, however, I am fully 
convinced (as may be judged from the present version) that the 
book is in the main a good one; and I believe the public will 
endorse my opinion. 

In proceeding with the businessof translation, Ihave been guided 
by the sense rather than the letter. The grammatical construction 
of the original has been altered whenever it was thought advisable 
to alter it for the sake of rendering the sense more perspicuous 
and natural in English. I have in one or two instances ventured 
to qualify an expression which seemed to me too strong, but 
never in any case where the change was of much importance. 
For instance, I have altered inconceivable to hardly conceivable, 
&c. I have also, in a few cases, given biblical references in ad- 
dition to those furnished by the author. Many of the figures in 
the original references were (typographically or otherwise) er- 
roneous, and have been corrected. Biblical quotations are pre- 
sented in conformity with our received English version, instead 
of being translated from the German. 

The notes which I have subjoined are all designated by the 
letters Tr. 

D. F., Jr. 
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Sbven years ago, when I published my history of the Gospels, 
it was my earnest desire to show the genuineness of all the books 
of the New Testament, in a small work, designed for intelligent 
readers generally. But, urgent as the necessity of such a work 
appeared to me even then, the execution of my plan has been 
postponed to the present time; partly because I was hindered 
from entering upon it by multiplied avocations, and partly be- 
cause I hoped some one would present himself who was more 
capable of such an undertaking than I felt myself to be. For I 
knew but too well how difficult it would be for me to write sim- 
ply and plainly, so as to become even intelligible to those who 
are not conversant with investigations of such a description as 
must be noticed in this work. As, however, no one has yet 
appeared to present such a work to the church of Christ, and 
the necessity of it has meanwhile much increased, nothing re- 
mained for me but to surmount my scruples, and execute the 
work as well as the Lord might permit. 

The necessity of such a work will have been evident to every 
one who has observed how certain positions as to the pretended 
spuriousness, or at least suspicious character, of the writings of 
the New Testament (positions which wore formerly current only 
within the circle of the clergy), are now entertained among the 
common laity. It is easy to imagine the injury which is effected 
by such foolish opinions. To the audacious opponents of Divine 
truth they afford a fine occasion for repelling every attempt to 
win their assent to it; and well-meaning persons often find in 
them occasion of doubts and anxiety, which they might be spared, 
did they only at least receive the antidote at the same time 
with the poison. Such an antidote, to obviate, or at least lessen, 
the destructive consequences of the views of many theologians 
in regard to the biblical books (views which are diffused abroad 
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sometimes indiscreetly, and sometimes with a bad intention), I 
wish this little work to be considered. 

It will, at the same time, be my endeavour to correct the 
views of many not very clear-sighted though well-meaning per- 
sons, who appear to think that all critical investigations of the 
genuineness or spuriousness of the books of the Bible are, 
as such, wrong, aiid take their origin from unbelief. This 
idea is fundamentally erroneous, and not i^eldom arises from 
a religious conceit, to which there is a special liability on the 
part of persons who, conscious of their own internal religious 
life, dispense with all enlarged views of the connection of theo- 
logy with the whole church of Cfod on earth, and nevertheless 
kre tempted to judge of things beyond the pale of their capacity. 
It would have been better, therefore, had all such investigations 
been confined within the circle of theologians; but, as the doubts 
to which we have referred have been promulgate among the 
laity, their refutation must also find a place in general literature. 

I should Tory readily have extended my investigations to the 
writings of the Old Testament; but have not, in the first place, 
because the results of researches in regard to the Old Testament 
are of a less stable character than in regard to the New; and, 
moreover, because those who are not theologians by profession 
have far less need of such information in regard to the Old Tes- 
tament as Is here given concerning the New, inasmuch as to 
Christians the testimony of Christ and his apostles respecting 
the Old Testament, the canon of which was then completed, 
affords a much more certain evidence of its Divine origin (and 
thus of its genuineness), than any historical reasoning could 
exhibit, especially since, from the paucity of sources of informa- 
tion, the latter could not be so satisfactory as it is in relation to 
the New Testament. As to unbelievers, it is of much greater 
consequence to urge the claims of the New Testament upon 
them than those of the Old, because, so long as they are opposed 
to the former, they certainly wiU not admit the latter. In my 
closing remarks, however, I have endeavoured to designate 
briefly the right point of view in the determination of critical 
questions concerning the Old Testament. 

To conclude, I pray that the Lord may be pleased graciously 
to accompany this my book with his blessing, and cause it to 
serve as an admonition to many a scoffer, and to console and set 
at ease the minds of such as have been perplexed with doubts. 

OLSHAUSEN. 
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For fifteen hundred years the New Testament, as we now pos- 
sess it, has been generally current in the Christian church, and 
constantly used, as well publicly in the churches as likewise in 
the domestic circles of believers. This fact is admitted by the 
scholars of modem times unanimously, since it can be shown by 
the most certain historical proofs. Hence all investigations T 
concerning the genuineness of the writings of the New Testa- ' 
ment and the manner of its formation relate only to the first ' 
few centuries after the ascension of our Saviour and the death 
of the Apostles. Indeed, it is easily seen that in reality every — 
thing must depend on this primitive period; for after the New 
Testament was once made up and generally admitted in the 
church, it could not be lost. Even before the invention of print- 
ing, it was spread abroad in all parts of the Christian world by 
a multitude of copies, it being more frequently transcribed than 
aU other books together. Hence, even supposing that the New 
Testament, say by war or devastation, had utterly perished in 
any country, it would immediately have been introduce^ again 
from surrounding ones. Of this, however, there is no example. 
Even such churches as entirely lost connection with the great 
Catholic church, and on th^t account sank to a yery low point, 
yet faithfully preserved the sacred Scriptures, as is proved by 
the instance of the Ethiopian church, in which, on its discovery 
after the lapse of centuries, the Bible was found still in use. 

From the great importance of the New Testament to the churdi 
and the whole civilised world, it was a very natural d,^sire on 
the part of scholars to know exactly how this momentous book 
was formed. On entering upon this iijiquiry, howeyer, in the 
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perusal of the earliest writers of the church, accounts were met 
with which were somewhat difficult of adjustment. It was found 
that even before the compilation of all the writings of the New 
Testament into one collection, many fathers of the church, per- 
fectly well disposed towards Christianity, had doubted the 
genuineness of particular books of the New Testament. This 
circumstance naturally arrested attention, and the next inquiry 
was, what grounds such early fathers might have had for scruples 
respecting these writings. In considering this question, one 
thought he had discovered this reason and another that; and it 
often happened that these reasons were considered weighty 
enough to justify the ancient doubts as to the genuineness of the 
books. It was afc the Reformation, particularly, that this free 
investigation of the Bible began to extend widely; and among 
the Reformers Luther himself was specially remarkable for it. 
From these inquiries he became fully convinced of the genuine- 
ness of most of the writings of the New Testament; but he sup- 
posed it necessary to regard some of them, e. g. the Epistle of 
James, and John's Revelation, as spurious. In this opinion he 
certainly erred, particularly, as is now acknowledged by nearly all 
scholars, in his rejection of the Epistle of James; but great as was, 
and still is, his authority in the eyes of many millions of Christians, 
his belief of the spuriousness of these two books has done no 
essential harm; they have maintained their place in the New 
Testament since as before, and the circumstance of his rejecting 
them has only shown the church the truth of the old remark 
that even God's saints may err. 

From this example may be clearly seen, however, the total 
groundlessness of the fear of those who imagine that such scru- 
tinizing inquiries must be, in and of themselves, prejudicial to 
the church. Such examinations of the origin of holy writ, and 
its individual books, are not only allowable, but absolutely indis- 
pensable; and they will injure the church, no more than gold is 
injured by being carefully tried in the fire. The church, like 
the gold, will but become purer for the test. In the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testament, the eternal revelation of 
God reposes in quiet security and brightness. A wonderful 
Divine ordination has preserved it to us without any essential 
injury, through a succession of dark ages. It exerts at the pre- 
sent day, upon all minds receptive of its spirit, the same blessed, 
sanctifying influence which the apostles claimed for it eighteen 
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centuries ago. How, then, can these sacred books suflFer from 
careful historical inquiry respecting their origin? Investigation 
must rather serve to confirm and fully establish belief in their 
purity and genuineness. That this is actually the effect of reaUy 
learned investigations is apparent, likewise, from the following 
instance. When the very erudite and truly pious Professor 
Bengel of Tubingen published his New Testament with aU the 
various readings which ho had been able to discover, many 
minds were filled with anxiety, thinking that an entirely new 
Testament would be the result in the end, if all the various 
readings were hunted up. They thought it would be better to 
leave things as they were* But mark — although 40,000 various 
readings were discovered in the ancient MSS., the New Tes- 
tament was hardly at all altered Uiereby; for very few read- 
ings were of a nature to have any essential bearing upon a 
doctrine. Most of them consisted of unimportant transpositions, 
or permutations of synonymous words (such as in English oho 
for and^ &c.); and though some readings were more considerable 
(as e. g. the celebrated passage, 1 John v. 7: " For there are 
three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one," which must certainly 
be regarded as spurious), still they are really of no more conse- 
quence. For such is the nature of the Holy Scriptures, that 
there are always many proof-passages for any important doc- 
trine; and hence, although these words are withdrawn from the 
Bible, their purport is still eternally true, and the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity remains at the present time, as before, the doctrine 
of the church. Now that all the MSS. have been read and ac- 
curately collated, there is no further occasion for fear that some- 
where or other something new may be (Kscovered, which will 
thrust the old-loved Bible aside. Moreover, the principles on 
which scholars determine the right one among different readings 
of the same passage are so skilfully devised, that it is almost 
impossible for a false reading to creep in; and, should one indi- 
vidual err in this respect, another immediately steps in and cor- 
rects the error. 

It certainly is not to be denied that pious persons, who valued 
God's word, might well for some time be anxious at heart; for 
one biblical book after another was stricken from the list 
of those which were genuine, and at last we seemed to have 
none but spurious books in the Bible; though, on the other 
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hand, it remained inexplicable who could have taken pains 
either to forge so many spurious writings himself, or to make a 
collection of them after they were forged. And then, what 
could have been the character of the deceitful author or authors 
(for, at all events, the books must have been written by some- 
body), who could compose 8U>ch writings, — writings which for 
many centuries have consoled millions in calamity and death. 
It is now seen, however, that the reason why things were so for 
a time, was, not that men inquired and investigated (for no 
injury can ever accrue on that accoimt), but that they did not 
prosecute the investigation with a right spirit cmd disposition. 
Every one can see that it is not a matter of indiflference with 
what feelings we engage in investigations of this kind in regard 
to the sacred books. Suppose a man to see in the books of the 
New Testament only monuments of antiquity, of just as little or 
as much value as other ancient writings, to have felt nothing of 
the saving influence of God's word upon his heart, and on tiiat 
account to be devoid of love for it; yea, even to feel vexed that 
others shoidd hold it so dear, and enviously and maliciously 
study how he might destroy their delight in tiiis treasure — such 
a man, with his perverse disposition, would rake up any thing 
and every thing in order to undermine the foundation of the 
church. Whether such corrupt motives have really operated in 
the heart of any inqtdrer, no man can determine. It is always 
presumption to take it upon ourselves to judge respecting the 
internal position or intention of any heart. We may even sup- 
pose one who rejects the whole New Testament to possess honesty 
and sincerity, which want only the necessary light of ccmviction. 
But the potability that such motives may affect these investiga- 
tions, certainly cannot be denied; and that is fully enough for 
our purpose. If, moreover, we look at the manner in which a 
Voltaire among the French, and a Bahrdt amcmg the G^imans, 
have treated the sacred books, we find cogent reason to fear 
that they did not keep themsdves free from such corrupt motives^ 
however heartily we wish that God's judgment may pronounce 
them pure. This consideration is of importance, however, be- 
cause we may see from it how all depends on this interior state 
of mind with which a m^n commences his undertakings; so that 
even the noblest enterprise may by an unholy intention lead to 
pernicious results. But, setting entirely aside the possibility 
that a man may undertake investigations respecting tiie Scrip- 
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tores in a positiTolj corrupt state of mind, he maj also do much 
injury therein from lemiy andJrivoHty. If he is not suffidently 
penetrated with a conTiction of the great importance of investi- 
gations concerning the gennineness of the sacred Scriptures^ if 
he does not treat the weaknesses of the church with sufficient 
tenderness (for she may feel herself wounded in her most sacred 
interests by the inconsiderate expression of doubts), it may easily 
happen that, at the first impulse, upon some supposed discovery, 
this discovery will immediately be blazoned before the world, 
without having been previously tuted with soberness and care by 
iJl the means within reach. There is little reason to doubt that 
vanity is commonly at the bottom of this supei^cial haste; for it 
is always delightfiil to what Paul calls the old ma/n to be the 
authoi^ of any new and striking opinion. Had all inquirers been 
able properly to restrain this vain desire to shine, much offence 
would without doubt have been avoided, and many a heart 
would have escaped considerable suffering. 

Still, in what department of life or knowledge have we not 
tnany errors to lament ? He who knows his own heart aright 
will therefore forgive learned men, if they have now and th^i 
beesi governed by vanity or other wrong motives. The misuse 
of a good thing should not abolish its use; and it is still true 
tlmt all investigations respecting the sacred books, their history, 
and compilation, are in themsdves very useful and necessary, 
as without them we must be entirely in the dark in regard to 
their true character. We will only wirfi that henceforth the 
God of truth and love may inftise truth and love into the hearts 
of all inquirers, and then it wiD not be of any consequence that 
many books have been pronounced spurious; for, fortunately, 
they do not becoTne q>urious from the assertions of this or that 
man, and it is always allowable for another scholar to point out 
the errors of his predecessor. From this freedom of investigation 
the truth will certainly come to light by degrees. 

If the thoughts here presented be duly considered, it will be 
readily seen, that he who has deep love for the word of God need 
not take it much to heart, that this or that scholar has rejected 
a particular book. After long investigation, and frequent asser- 
tions, that most of the books of tiie New Testament are spurious, 
it is nevertheless now agreed among scholars generally, that ail 
the wriUnga of the New Teetamevst are gemtine preductiona of the 
aposttes. As to sevend of them, it is true, precise certainty has 
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not been attained, but it is to be hoped that uniformity will be 
exhibited soon in regard to these likewise; and, moreover, the 
difference of opinion in this view concerning several of these 
books is not so dangerous as it may appear. Concerning the 
EpidU to the HdnrewSy e. g., there is not uniformity of sentiment 
as yet. Many very estimable divines, with whom I feel myself 
constrained to coincide in opinion on this point, think that the 
Epistle was not composed by the Apostle Paul, but by some 
other very worthy member of the apostolic church. It is clear, 
however, that even though Paul did not write the Epistle, we 
cannot on this groimd regard it as spurious, inasmuch as its 
author is not mentioned in it. Hence, the only question in re- 
lation to it is, who was its author? and on that point it is hard 
to decide, from the obscurity of the accounts given by the an- 
cient fathers of the church. All, however, regard this Epistle as 
genuine, i.e. it is imiversally believed that its author composed 
it without any intention to palm it off as the production of some- 
body else, for instance the Apostle Paul. Had that been his 
purpose, he would have taken care that the Epistle should at 
once be recognised as Paul's production, by assigning his name 
to it, or in some other way. The case is certainly different as to 
the second EpisUe ofPetei\ against the genuineness of which many 
doubts are prevalent. In relation to this Epistle, the first in- 
quiry is not who was its author, for the apostle Peter is most 
clearly designated as such, but whether Peter was really and 
truly the author. If the conclusion be that the Epistle cannot 
be attributed to Peter, then it must be forged or spurious. It 
has been attacked with more plausibility than any other book of 
the New Testament; and yet much may be said «ven in behalf 
of this Epistle, as we shall see hereafter. We may therefore as- 
sert, that by Divine Providence some good has already accrued 
from the rigorous sifting to which the books of the New Testa- 
ment have been subjected in our day. True, it did at first seem 
as if the whole New Testament would in the course of time be 
declared spurious; but when the first heat was over, and sober 
perspicacity returned, it was seen by inquirers that fiir the 
greater part of its books rested on a firmer historical foundation 
than most works of profane antiquity which all the world regard 
as genuine. Hence we may be of good courage in entering on 
the consideration of the individual books of the New Testament, 
for the result of critical investigation is by no means so much to 
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be dreaded as is sometimes thought. First, however, we desire 
to premise something further respecting the New Testament gene- 
rally. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT OENEEALLY. 

The oldest traces of the existence of the whole New Testament 
as a settled collection occur so late as three centuries after the 
time of the apostles. The particular reason why so long a period 
elapsed before this body of writings became definitely deter- 
mined was, that its individual books, which of course existed be- 
fore the whole collection, were at first circulated in part singly 
and in part in smaller collections. For, so long as the apostles 
were upon earth, and the power of the Spirit from on high was 
in lively action in every member of the church, so long there 
was no sensible necessity of a book to serve as the norm or rule 
of faith and practice. Whenever any uncertainty arose in regard 
to either, application was made to one of the apostles, and his 
advice was taken. The Epistles of the Apostle Paul owe their 
origin in part to such inquiries. Now some of the apostles lived 
to a very great age. Peter and Paul, it is true, died under the 
emperor Nero (67 A.D.), suffering martyrdom at Rome; but the 
Evangelist John, who outlived all the rest, was upwards of ninety 
years of age at his death, which did not happen till the time of 
the emperor Domitian, at the close of the first century. Hence, 
in the lifetime of the apostles, though their writings were highly 
valued, they were naturally not regarded as sacred writings, 
which were to be the rule of faith; because there was a more 
immediate guarantee of truth in the living discourse of the 
apostles and their first companions, as also in the Holy Spirit, 
which was so powerfully exerting its influence upon the church. 
The apostolic writings, therefore, were indeed read in the public 
assemblies, but not alone, and not regularly. The book for re- 
gular public reading was still the Old Testament; and this is 
always to be understood in the New Testament when the Holy 
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Scriptures are mentioned. Besides the apostolic writii^s, how- 
eyer, other profitable books were used for the edifioation of the 
church. In particular, we have still some remains of the writ- 
ings of immediate disciples of the apostles, commonly called 
apostolic fathers, which were publicly read in the ancient churches. 
These men all lived in the first century and some time in the 
second. Among them are Clement, bishop of Rome, Ignatius, 
bishop of'Antioch, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, Hennas, who 
was probably presbyter at Rome, and the well-known Barnabas. 
The Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, as well as the Book of 
Hennas, were read with special assiduity in the ancient churches. 
On accoimt of the great antiquity of these writings, the books of 
the New Testament are very seldom quoted in them, and much 
of what coincides with the contents of the New Testament, e. g. 
Christ's sayings, may have been drawn by these apostolic fat]xeriK 
from oral tradition as well as^from perusal of the Gospels. In- 
deed, the former source is perhaps most probable, since Chria^ 
tians certainly did not then read the Grospels sq assiduously as 
they were read in later times, when they could no longer Uften 
to the living discourse of the apostles and their immediate ^m^ 
panions. The reason why so few written remains of the imme* 
diate disciples of our Lord are now extant, is in part the long 
lapse of time, which has destroyed many books once current, but 
in part also that the ancient Christians laboured more than they 
wrote. The preaching of the gospel, and the regulation of in^ 
£Bknt churches, consimied so much of their time, that little re- 
mained to be employed in composition. Moreover, in the first 
century it was always as when Paul wrote the following declara- 
ti(m (1 Cor. i. 26): " Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many noble were called."' For the most part only people of in- 
ferior standing joined the church of Christ; and these had nei- 
ther the capacity nor the inclination to labour with the pen. In 
these circumstances it is undoubtedly true that we find little in- 
formation concerning the books of the New Testament in the 
first centuries. That they did, nevertheless, exist in the church 
we shall prove hereafter. But it might be expected, then, that 
although the most ancient Christians do not speak of their sacred 
writings, still the heathen writers of Greece and Rome must 
have done so, considering the multiplicity of their works on all 
subjects. The heathen writers, however, who wer^ contemporary 
with the apostles aad the apostolic church, make no mention of 
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tlie apostolic writings, because they cared nothing at all about 
the CHlristian church. They conndered the Christians as only a 
sect of the Jews, and despised them as much as they did the 
latter. TKbey therefore credited the malicious reports which 
were circulated respecting the Christians, and treated them, ac- 
cordingly, as the oflSscouring of humanity. Such is the procedtire 
of Tacitus, a noble Roman, who relates the persecution of the 
<3hristians under Nero. Thus, of course, nothing could induce 
the Greeks and Romans to cultivate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the Christians, particulariy as they were distasteful on 
another account, from their not being clothed in the same ele- 
gant language as their productions. It was only when the num- 
her of the Christians became so great as to excite apprehension, 
that they began to pay attention to everything oif importance 
concerning this new sect, and so at last to their sacred books. 
But it is not till after the middle of the second century that we 
find examples like that of Celsife, who, in order to confute the 
Christians, made himself acquainted with their sacred books. 

The original condition of the primitive church, in which leas 
stress was laid on the Scriptures than on the word of the 
apostles, was not indeed of long continuance. For the mighty 
outpouring of the Spirit, .which, on the day of Pentecost, fiO^ 
'the disciples of our Saviour, had hardly been communicated to 
, a considerable number of other minds, and lost its first power, eve 
erroneous schisms began to prevail in the dhurches. The germs of 
these may even be discovered in the writings of the apostles. The 
first of these party divisions of the ancient church was that of 
the Jewish Christians, As early as in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tions, Paul speaks expressly of persons who desired to bring the 
Galatian Christians again imder the yoke of the law. They 
wished faith in Christ and his redemption to be regarded as in- 
sufficient for salvation, unless circumcision and the observance 
of the law were added. The great preacher of the Gentiles, 
however, zealously opposes this restricted idea of Christianity, 
and shows that the soul must lose Christ, if it seeks to use any 
other means of salvation. It was the object of the law of Moses 
to lead by its injunctions to conviction of sin, and thus to a desire 
for salvation; by its prophecies and types of Christ it was a 
schoolmaster to guide us to him; but salvation itself could come 
only from Christ. Still, Paul was by no means of opinion that 
those who were Jews by birth must not observe the law when 
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they became Christians; he rather favoured their doing so, if 
the- pious customs of their fathers had become dear to thetn, or 
if their own weakness or that of the Jews around them would 
be offended by the contrary course. Hence, the apostles who 
remained in Jerusalem till its destruction, as did Matthew and 
James, observed the law invariably, and so did Paul likewise, 
when he was in Jerusalem. But the apostles, as well as their 
true disciples, were far from being desirous to impose this obser- 
vance of the law upon the Gentiles also. The milder and really 
Christian view of the observance of the law was constantly 
entertained by many Jewish Christians in Palestine, who in 
later times were called Nazareans. Many, on the contrary, took 
the wrong course, which the Apostle Paul reproved in certain 
individuals in Gralatia, and these obtained the name of Ebion- 
ilea. They, however, fell into other heresies besides their idea 
of the necessity of circumcision and observance of the law in or- 
der to salvation, particularly in regard to the person of Christ. 
They denied the real divinity of our Lord, and regarded him as 
a son of Joseph, thus seceding wholly from the true church of 
Christ. 

In precise contrariety to this Judaising division of the church, 
others entirely discarded Judaism. The instructions of the 
apostle Paul had taken deep hold of their minds, and given 
them a strong conviction that the gospel went far beyond the 
formalities of Jewish practice, and would bring all nations under 
its sway. But from this perfectly correct idea they wandered 
into an opposition to the Old Testament, which was never felt 
in the slightest degree by the Apostle Paul. They remarked 
rightly, that in the Old Testament, the Divine justice was most 
prominently exhibited, in the revelation of a rigorous law; while 
the New most fully displayed the Divine mercy in the revelation 
of forgiving love. But this fact, which was necessary for the edu- 
cation of mankind, since the need of salvation will never be felt 
until the claims of justice are perceived, was employed by them 
for the purpose of wholly disuniting the Old Testament from the 
New, and referring it to a distinct author. This sect are termed 
Mardonites, from Marcion, the man who urged this view to the 
greatest extreme. In connection with their opposition to Judaism 
they also held Gnostic opinions (whence they are commonly 
ranked with the Gnostics), and these gave a hue to their absurd 
notion that the God of the Old Testament was different frx)m 
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that of the New. The Old Testament, they thought, presented 
to view a God of justice without love; the New Testament one 
of love without justice; while in reality the only true God pos- 
sesses both attributes in perfection. It is easy to see that in 
these notions Paganism is mingled with Christianity. The sub- 
lime nature of the latter was admitted by the Marcionites; but 
they could not look upon the other true form of religion, Juda- 
ism, as reconcilable with it. Hence, although they no longer 
revered the numberless gods of the heathen, they imagined the 
two attributes of God, justice and love, to centre in two distinct 
divine beings. Besides this ungrounded violence against Juda- 
ism, the Marcionites maintained a silly error in regard to Christ's 
nature, which was the precise opposite of the opinion of the 
Jewish Christians. The latter denied his divinity, and the Mar- 
cionites asserted that he had no true humanity. The humanity 
of Christ, said they, was only apparent. In their opinion, a purely 
heavenly vision was presented in the person of Jesus Christ; his 
life and all his acts in life were merely in appearance, designed 
to exhibit him to men in a human manner. 

This idea the Marcionites entertained in common with the 
Onostics, properly so called, who did indeed judge more correctly 
than the former in regard to the mutual relation of Judaism 
and Christianity, but on other points maintained the most 
grievous errors. The seeds of their doctrine are referred to by 
the Apostle Paul, e. g. in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, where he warns 
against the heresy of Hymeneus and Philetus, who maintained 
that the resurrection of the dead had already taken place. For, 
as they denied the true humanity of Christ, they could not, of 
course, admit the corporeal resurrection of all men; and there- 
fore understood it spiritually of the interior vivification of the 
heart by the spirit of Christ. Undoubtedly this perversion of 
doctrine on the part of the Gnostics is to be referred to their be- 
lief in another being besides God. While they regarded God as 
a pure spirit, the fulness of all good and all beauty, they looked 
upon matter as another being, the source of everything corporeal 
and visible, as also of all evil. It was from a mixture of the 
spiritual and the material that this world originated, and parti- 
cularly man, who at one time displays so much that is lovely 
and elevated, at another so much that is low and base. Thus 
the only way to purify and sanctify man was, that he should be 
gradually freed from every thing material, and by the divine 
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genns of life witfain linm, be brought back to God. It is eas^ to 
imagine what a distorted i^ew of all the doctrines of salvation 
must be produced bj such an idea, since hdy writ nowhere 
countenances the qpinion that evil reddes in mcUt^r, but rather 
expressly refers it to the wiU of the cr$£^ture, who, by disobedi- 
ence to the holy will of the Creator, has destroyed in himself 
and about him the harmony which originally prevailed in the 
whole universe. 

In this condition of things, then, when Jewish Christians, 
Marciomtes, and Gnostics, to say nothing of other insignificant 
sects, were disturbing the unity of the church, it was seen to be 
necessary that every effort should be exerted to uphold the 
purity of the apostolic doctrines. But as, at the time when 
these sects became very powerful, the apostles were no longer 
upon earth, no direct appeal could be made to their authority, 
whenever oral tradition was adduced against them, these here- 
tics appealed themselves to pretended communications from the 
apostles. The Gnostics, in paji;icular, asserted that the deep 
wisdom which they taught in their schools was communicated 
by the apostles to only a few; very simple Christian truth alone, 
they supposed, was only for the multitude. What remained, 
therefore, since appeal to oral tradition from the apostles was of 
no avail, but reference to written authority? This could not be 
altered and falsified like oral language; it was better suited to 
be a fixed, unchangeable norm and rule of faith, and coidd there- 
fore be employed with exceeding force and efficiency against all 
heretics. Thus the time was now come when a sifting and se- 
paration of the many professedly Christian writings scattered 
abroad in the church was necessMy. Moreover, the differ^it 
sects of heretics had all sorts of forged writings among them, in 
which their peculiar opinions were presented in the names of 
celebrated prophets and aposties. Against such writings expli- 
cit declaration must be made, in order to preserve the true apos- 
tolic doctrine from mixture with erroneous and confused notions. 
As of course, however, individual fathers of the church could 
have but little influence against the established sects of heretics, 
it was felt to be necessary that real Christians should be more 
closely and intimately united, and from the endeavour conse- 
quently made sprang the so-called catholic, i.e. imivemU church. 
The teachers of the church, as wdl as the laity, agreed together 
in the avowal of certain doctrines, which afterwards fonned th^ 
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creed, or the so-called apostolic symbol, because in them the 
true apostolic doctrines were stated in opposition to heretics. 
Thus it became practicable to set firm bounds to the tide of cor- 
ruption; and thus the various sects were gradually suppressed 
by the preponderant influence of the universal church. Still 
some of them lasted down to the fifth and sixth centuries. 

This sifting of the various Christian writings demands a more 
careful consideration. It has been before remarked that certain 
edifying productions of estimable Fathers, e. g. Clement of 
Rome, Hermas and others, were publicly read along with those 
of the apostles. Still, however profitable the perusal of these 
writings might be, the bishops of the Catholic church correctly 
felt that they could be of no service against heretics, as these 
would not aUow them any weight. Since, however, they com- 
monly acknowledged the writings of the apostles, these and 
these alone could be appealed to in confutation of them. All 
such writings, therefore, as were allowed to be the compositions 
of other authors were first separated from the rest. If this had 
not been done, it would have remained uncertain in all subse- 
quent time what books were properly to be regarded as pure 
sources of apostolic doctrine; and at the time of the Reforma- 
tion it would not have been so easy to restore the true unoor- 
rupted doctrine of Christ by moans of the Scriptures, as it actu- 
ally was, on account of the circumstance that the genuine Scrip- 
tures were possessed in a separate, fixed collection. Now, in 
the endeavour to gather the genuine apostolic writings together 
by themselves, some of them were very easily distinguished from 
the rest as the apostolic productions. These were called uni- 
versally-admitted writings; in Greek Homologowmena, Among 
these were reckoned the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John; the Acts of the Apostles; the Epistles of the apostle 
Paid to the Romans, Corinthians, Gulatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon; and, lastly two Epistles of John and Peter, viz., only 
the first and largest of both apostles. Among these writings, it 
is true, there appear two which were not composed by apostles, 
i. e. by members of the first circle of twelve men which our 
Lord Jesus gathered about him. [It is to bo observed that Paul 
ranked with these in authority, partly because of his immediate 
call by the Lord (Acts ix.) and partly on account of his extend- 
ed and blessed labours in behalf of the church.] We mean the 
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Gospel of Mark and the work of Luke. We say the work of Luke, 
for Luke's Gospel and his Acts of the Apostles do but make 
two halves of the same work, as is plain from the commence- 
ment of the Acts. There was no scruple on the part of the Ca- 
tholic church to class these two works of assistants of the apos- 
tles with those really apostolic, because both wrote under the 
influence and approval of apostles. According to the unani- 
mous account of the most ancient Christian Fathers, Mark wrote 
under the guidance of Peter, and Luke under that of Paul, so 
that Mark's was regarded as the Petrine, and Luke's as the 
Pauline Gospel. 

These universally-received writings of the apostles were di- 
vided into two collections. First, the four Gospels by them- 
selves formed a collection called the Gospel. For, although this 
collection contained four narratives of our Lord's life, they were 
not regarded as diflerent writings, but only as different aspects, 
or, so to speak, sides of one and the same work. Hence an an- 
cient Father of the church, Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in France, 
terms the four Gospels, the one four-formed or four-sided Gospel. 
The other writings constituted a second collection, which was 
termed the aposUey or the preaching of the apostle. Probably 
the name took its rise from the fact, that at first the Epistles of 
Paul alone were collected together, and he was called the apos- 
tle, by way of eminence, especially in Europe, on account of his 
active labours. To this collection of Pauline Epistles the Acts 
of the Apostles were added subsequently, because it formed, as 
it were, an introduction to the Epistles, containing an account 
of Paul's travels and labours in the vineyard of our Lord. Later 
still were also added the two larger Epistles of John and Peter. 

Besides these generally admitted writings, there were others, 
which were indeed regarded by many as apostolic, but as to 
which some estimable persons entertained doubts, viz., the Second 
and Third Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epis- 
tles of James and Jude, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and John's 
Apocalypse. Hence these were termed disputed writingSy in 
Greek, Antilegomena, About the close of the second or the com- 
mencement of the third century, most of the fathers of the Catholic 
Church became united in believing the genuineness and apostolic 
origin of all these writings excepting the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse. A third small collection was now formed of 
these epistles, and into it were transferred the two larger Epistles 
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of John and Peter, which were at first contained in the second 
collection. Consequently, the third comprised seven Epistles, 
which were called the seven CcUholic, i.e., vrnversoMy-admitted 
EpisUeSy in contra-distinction from the various rejected writings. 
Out of these collections there now remained, therefore, only the 
Epistle to the Hehrews, and the Revelation of John. In regard 
to the Epistle, as has been already mentioned, no doubt was en- 
tertained of its genuineness; the only controversy was, whether 
Paul was its author or not. At last, the opinion that it was 
Pauline prevailed, and it was introduced into the collection of 
Pauline Epistles; though, as the collection was already made 
up, it was placed at the end, after the small Epistle to Phile- 
mon. In the Lutheran version of the Bible, however, the 
Epistle obtained another place, viz., between the Third Epistle 
of John and the Epistle of James, for reasons which will be 
stated hereafter. The whole question, therefore, in regard to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was of little consequence; for, if 
Paul did not write it, it is certain that the author of it wrote 
under his guidance, (as will be shown more at length in the se- 
quel), and the case is the same with this Epistle as with the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke. It is otherwise, however, with the 
history of the Apocalypse^ which also will be particularly re- 
lated hereafter. Although it has the oldest and most trust- 
worthy witnesses in its behalf, indeed beyond most of the writ- 
ings of antiquity, it still early met with nimierous assailants, on 
account of its contents. True, many did not exactly regard it 
as spurious; they only maintained that it was written, not by 
John the Evangelist, but by another man of less note, bearing 
the same name. Others, however, felt such excessive dislike 
towards the book, that they declared it must have been com- 
posed by the worst of heretics. Yet here, too, truth fortunately 
obtained the victory, and the genuine apostolic character of this 
elevated production of prophetic inspiration was at last acknow- 
ledged. As the three smaller collections were already made 
up, nothing remained but to place it at the end of them all. 
This was precisely the position to which the Apocalypse be- 
longed ; for, considering the Gospels to be, as it were, the root 
of the tree of life exhibited in the whole New Testament, and 
the Epistles as the branches and blossoms, the Apocalypse may 
be regarded as the fully ripened fruit. It contains a picture of 
the development of God's church down to the end of time, and 
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therefore forms the conclusion of the Bible as properly as Gene- 
sis forms its commencement. 

In order that the various writings and small collections might 
be permanently united, the smaller divisions were entirely given 
up in the fourth century, and henceforward there was but one 
great collection, containing all the New Testament writings. 
A decisive decree on this point was issued by a council held in 
the year 393, at Hippo, now Bona, in Africa. In itself consi- 
dered, this union of the smaller collections into a single large 
one is of no consequence, and hence, too, it is of none that it 
took place at so late a period; for, as early as during the third 
century and the commencement of the fourth, there was entire 
unanimity in regard to all essential questions concerning the 
books of the New Testament, as the following particular history 
of them will evince. Still there was this advantage arising 
from the union of the apostolic writings into one body, viz., that 
they were in a more safe and determinate form, and might now 
be placed with the Old Testament as a complete second part of 
holy writ. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE COLLECTION OF THE GOSPELS. 

Of the three smaller collections of the writings of the New 
Testament, which, as we have before stated, were in use in the 
ancient church, none can be traced further back than that of the 
Gospels. We find so many and so weighty testimonies in its 
behalf, that it would seem as though Providence designed that 
this palladium of the church should be in a special manner se- 
cure against all attacks. Not only is it the case that some of 
the most ancient fathers testify to its existence, as e. g., Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, (all of 
whom lived in the second century after Christ, and were pre- 
ceded only by the so-called apostolic fathers) ; but, moreover, 
the witnesses in its behalf belonged to all parts of the ancient 
church. Tertidlian lived in Carthage; Clement in Egypt; Ire- 
naeus was bom in Asia Minor, and became bishop of Lyons in 
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France; Justin Martyr was bom in Palestine (in Flavia Neapo- 
lis, otherwise called Sichem), but taught in Rome. Thus the 
testimonies in favour of the collection of the Gospels come from 
all the chief stations in the ancient church; and this circum- 
stance, of course, supposes its very general difiiision. The 
greatest number of testimonies, all proceeding from one pro- 
vince, would not be of so much weight as these coincident de- 
clarations from the most various parts of the world, as to the 
currency of the Gospels. A circumstance, however, still more 
important than these testimonies from different parts of the an- 
cient church is, that not only the members of the Catholic ortho- 
dox church, but the heretics also, were familiar with our Gos- 
pels. If it be considered, what violent mutual animosity there 
was between the fathers of the Catholic Church and the heretics; 
that one party would not adopt or receive anything at all from 
the other, but was rather disposed to reject it, for the very rea- 
son that it came from so detested a quarter; no one can help 
seeing in the circumstance that both the Catholic Church and 
the heretics were familiar with the collection of our Gospels an 
uncommonly cogent proof of its genuineness and great antiquity. 
For, had it been formed after the rise of these sects, either 
within the pale of the Catholic Church, or in the midst of 
this or that party of heretics, it would be wholly inexplica- 
ble, how it could have been introduced into these sects, from 
the church, or, vice versa^ into the church from these sects. 
Thus the collection of our Gospels must at all events have 
taken place before such sects arose; for on no other ground 
can it be explained how these books, which were generally 
known and used before open rupture in the church, should 
have been admitted as genuine by both parties alike. Now 
the sects of the Gnostics and Marcionites originated as early 
as the beginning of the second century; and from this cir- 
cumstance we are entitled to regard the collection of the 
Gospels as in existence at a period very near the times of the 
apostles. Besides the heretics, moreover, we find pagans ac- 
quainted with the collection of the Gospels. We refer particu- 
larly to Celsus, a violent opponent of CTiristianity, against whose 
attacks it was defended by Origen. It is true this man did not 
live till about two hundred years after the birth of Christ (we 
do not know the precise period) ; but it is, notwithstanding, a 
decisive evidence of the general diffusion and acknowledgment 
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of the Gospels throughout the church, that they are cited and 
assailed by pagan opponents as official sources of the Christian 
doctrines. For, had Celsus been aware that Christians them- 
selves did not acknowledge these writings, it would have been 
an absurd undertaking to refute the Christians from the con- 
tents of the books. 

Further, it is a wholly peculiar circumstance in the history of 
the Gospels, and one which goes a great way to sustain their 
genuineness, that we nowhere find, in any writer of any part of 
the ancient world, any indication that only a single one of the 
four Gospels was in use, or even known to exist separately. All 
possessed the entire collection of the Gospels, It is true there is 
one writer, Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, concerning 
whom there is no express statement that he had all the four 
Gospels. But the manner in which Eusebius speaks respecting 
him in his Church History is such that there is nothing question- 
able in this silence. Eusebius adduces from a work of Papias, 
now not extant, some notices of Matthew and Mark. It is cer- 
tainly true that nothing is said of Luke and John; but this is 
undoubtedly because the ancient bishop had not made any par- 
ticular observations on these two Gospels. His silence respect- 
ing them is the less an evidence that he was not acquainted with 
them, as the theatre of the labours of Papias was in the vicinity 
of Ephesus, where John lived so long, and moreover wrote his 
Gospel. On this account Papias must necessarily have been ac- 
quainted with it. Eusebius, moreover, remarks, in the same 
place, that Papias was acquainted with the first Epistle of John. 
How much rather, then, with his Gospel? Thus Eusebius says 
nothing concerning Luke and John, only because it was a mat- 
ter of course that Papias was familiar with them, and the latter 
had not said anything special in regard to their origin. There 
were, moreover, some heretics who made use of but one Gospel, 
e.g. Marcion used Luke, and the Ebionites Matthew; but they 
had special reasons for doing so in their doctrinal opinions. 
They did not, by any means, deny the three other Gospels to be 
genuine; they only asserted that their authors were not true 
disciples of our Lord. Marcion held the erroneous notion that 
all the disciples, with the exception of Paul, still continued half 
Jews. The Jewish Christians maintained that all the disciples, 
except Matthew, had strayed away too far from Judaism, and 
on that account did not receive their writings. In this state of 
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the case there is clear evidence from their opinions also that the 
Gospels are genuine, and were in that day generally diffused in 
the church. Now, as the collection of our four Gospels existed 
so very early and so universally, the inquiry occurs, how it could 
have originated? Shall we say that a particular individual or 
church may have formed it, and it may then have spread itself 
everywhere abroad? This supposition seems to be countenanced 
by the circumstance of the general uniformity as to the order of 
the four Gospels. A very few MSS. place John next to Matthew, 
in order that the writings of the apostles may be by themselves. 
Clearly, however, this transposition arose from the fancy of some 
copyist, and has no historical foundation. There is still, there- 
fore, positive authority for the universally received arrangement. 
The most weighty circumstance against the opinion that the first 
collection of the Gospels was made in a particular place, and 
difiused itself abroad from thence, is, that we have no account 
respecting such a process, though we should expect one, from 
the fact that John lived, and moreover wrote his Gospel, at so 
late a period. For this reason had the Evangelist John himself, 
as some suppose, or any other man of high authority in the 
church, formed the collection of the Gospels, we should, one 
would think, have had an account of its formation, as it coi:dd 
not have taken place before the end of the first or commence- 
ment of the second century, which period borders very closely 
on that from which we derive so many accoimts concerning the 
Gospels. But this same circumstance that we read nothing at 
all respecting a collector of the Gospels, that writers have been 
left to conjecture in regard to the manner in which the c<dlection 
of them was made, leads to another view of its formation, which 
casts the clearest light on the genuineness of the books. It is 
in the highest degree probable that our Gospels all originated in 
capital cities of the Roman empire. Matthew probably wrote 
his in Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism, where also, as appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles, a large Christian church was 
early gathered. Mark and Luke undoubtedly wrote in Rome, 
the political centre of the empire, to which innumerable multi- 
tudes of men thronged from all quarters of the world for the 
transaction of business. In this city, too, a flourishing Christian 
church was early formed, as is seen from the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, which was written before Peter, or Paul, or any 
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apostle, had visited Rome. Lastly, John wrote at Ephesus, a 
large and thriving city of Asia Minor. It was the residence of 
many learned and ingenious heathen. The large church at Ephe- 
sus was, according to the Acts, founded by Paul. It was fos- 
tered by the labours of John. Now, let it be considered how 
many thousands must consequently have been most exactly 
aware who wrote the Gospels, and it will be perceived that these 
circumstances afford weighty evidence of their genuineness, par- 
ticularly as there is not to hefownd in a single ancient writer the 
faintest trace of any doubt in regard to it; for the heretics, who, 
as we have remarked, disputed the Gospels in part, did not deny 
their genuineness (they rather fully admitted it), but only their 
obligatory authority. Now, as very active intercourse was main- 
tained among the Christians of the ancient church, partly by 
constant epistolary communications, and partly by frequent per- 
sonal visits, nothing is more natural than the supposition that 
the Christians of Jerusalem very soon transmitted the Gtjspel of 
Matthew, which was composed in the midst of them, to Rome, 
Ephesus, Alexandria, and other places, and that, on the other 
hand, those of Rome and Ephesus also transmitted the writings 
composed among them to the other churches. In every church 
there were archives, in which were deposited important docu- 
ments. Into these archives of the church the Gospels were put, 
and as only these four Gospels were composed or vouched for by 
apostles, the collection of Gospels took its rise not in this or 
that place, but in every quarter simultaneously. This state- 
ment of the matter is, in the first place, strictly in accordance 
with the circumstances known to us in regard to the ancient 
church, and also the only one capable of explaining satisfactorily 
the existence of the collection in everybody's hands, while no 
one knew how and whence it originated. As, further, we find 
no other Gospel but these in general use, it is clearly evident 
that only these four were of apostolic origin. It is true we find 
in circulation in individual churches Gospels which appear to 
have differed from our own, e.g. the church at Rhossus in Cilicia, 
a province of Asia Minor, made use of a Gospel of Peter, and in 
Alexandria one called the Gospel of the Egyptians was current. 
It is possible, however, that these two writings were either the 
same or at least were very nearly allied, and also bore close affi- 
nity to our Mark; and in that case their use is as easily ac- 
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counted for as the use of Matthew and Luke by the Ebionito 
and Marcionite sects in Recensions somewhat altered from the 
original. 

From this cursory view of the evidence in favour of the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, it cannot but be admitted, that no work 
can be adduced, out of the whole range of ancient literature, 
which has so many and so decisive ancient testimonies in its 
behalf as they. It is therefore, in reality, a mere laboured 
effort to try to maintain and demonstrate the spuriousness of 
the Gospels. Since, however, this attempt is made, it may 
reasonably be inquired : Whenoe is derived any occasion for 
doubt t Is not every iking, without exception, in favowr of their 
genvdnenessi We cannot but say, that no thorough, serious- 
minded scholar, would ever have denied the genuineness of the 
Gospels, had not the question in regard to their genuineness 
been conjoined with another investigation of extreme difficulty 
and intricacy. In the ardent endeavour to get rid of this diffi- 
culty, scholars have been seduced into the invention of hypo- 
theses irreconcilable with the genuineness of the Gospels. They 
should, on the contrary, have set out invariably with the ad- 
mission of their genuineness, as an irrefragable fact, and then 
have employed only such modes of solving the difficulty above 
alluded to as were based on the supposition of their genuineness. 
The difficulty is this. On a close comparison of the first three 
Gospels we discover a very striking coincidence between them. 
This is exhibited, not merely in the facts and the style, but also 
in the order of narration^ in the transitions from one narrative 
to another, and in the use of imcommon expressions, and other 
things of the same character. Further, the coincidence is inter- 
rupted by just as striking a dissimilarity, in such a manner that 
it is in the highest degree difficult to explain how this coincidence 
and this dissimilarity, as it is exhibited in the Gospels, can 
have originated. This is a purely learned investigation, which 
writers should have quietly prosecuted as such, without allowing 
it to influence the question respecting the genuineness of the 
Gospels. Such has been its influence, however, that some 
scholars suppose a so-called Protevamgelion, or original Gospel, 
which the apostles, before they left Jerusalem, and scattered them- 
selves abroad over the whole earth, prepared, in order to serve as 
a guide to them in their discourses. This writing is supposed to 
have contained the principal events of the life of our Lord. It 
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was carried into all lands by the apostles. Now, in these differ- 
ent countries, it is said by the defenders of this hypothesis, ad- 
ditions were gradually made to this original Gospel. These 
were at first short, and thus arose the Gospels of the Jewish 
Christians, the Marcionites, and others; afterwards they became 
longer, and in this way, at last, our Gospels were produced. 
Now, as it cannot be stated by whom these additions were made, 
this view is really equivalent to making our Gospels spurious, 
for, according to it, only the little portion of them which ex- 
isted in the brief original Gospel is of apostolic authority. But, 
setting aside the fact that the hypothesis must be false, for this 
very reason, because it opposes the genuineness of the Gospels, 
which can be demonstrated by historical proof; this theory has 
been, moreover, of late utterly discarded by learned men on 
other grounds. In the first place, no ancient Christian writer 
exhibits any acquaintance with such an original Gospel; and is 
it conceivable that the knowledge of so remarkable a work 
should have been totally lost? Then, too, the idea that a guide 
was composed by the apostles for themselves, in order to pre- 
serve unity in doctrine, is not at all suited to the apostolic 
period. At tliis period the Holy Spirit operated with its prim- 
eval freshness and power. This Spirit, which guided into all 
truth, was the means of preserving unity among the apostles. 
Not an individual of those witnesses to the truth needed any 
external written guide. Besides, this supposition solves the diffi- 
culty in question, respecting the coincidence of the Gt)spels, 
only in a very meagre and forced manner, while there is a much 
simpler way of reaching the same result far more satisfactorily. 
We must suppose more than one source of this characteristic of 
the first three Gospels. Sometimes one Evangelist was certainly 
made use of by another. This remark is applicable particularly 
to Mark, who undoubtedly was acquainted with and made use 
of both Matthew and Luke. Moreover, there existed short ac- 
counts of particular parts of the Gospel-history, such as narra- 
tives of particular cases of healing, relations of journeys, and the 
like. Now, when two Evangelists made use of the same brief 
account, there naturally resulted a resemblance in their history. 
StiU, as each was independent in his use of these accounts, some 
variations also occurred. FinaUy, much of the similarity be- 
tween them arose from oral narriitions. It is easy to believe 
that certain portions of the evangelical history, e. g. particular 
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cureB, parables, and discourses of our Lord, were repeated con- 
stantly in the very same way, because the form of the narrative 
imprinted itself with very great exactness on every one's 
memory. In this manner the songs of Homer and Ossian were 
long transmitted from mouth to mouth. Uniformity in an oral 
mode of narration is not sufficient of itself alone to explain the 
relation between the Gospels, because in prose it is impossible 
(in poetry it is much easier) to imprint on the memory minute 
traits and important forms of expression with so much exactness 
as would be necessary to account for the mutual affinity of the 
Qt)spels; and, moreover, could their similarity be thus explained, 
the variations between them would only stand out in more 
troublesome relief. But that which cannot be effected by a sin- 
gle hypothesis, can be by that in conjunction with others. And 
here, perhaps, we may see the true solution of a problem which 
has so long occupied the attention of theologians. But, what- 
ever opinion be entertained on this point, the investigation of it 
must always be kept aloof from the question of the genuineness 
of the Gospels, which should first be established or denied on 
historical grounds. Thus will the collection of the Gospels be 
secure from all danger. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE INDIVIDUAL GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. 

Of the four Gospels, that of Matthew holds the first place in 
the canon. The author of this first Gospel bore, besides the 
name of Matthew, that of Levi also (Matth. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14), 
and was the son of a certain Alpheus, of whom we have no 
further information. Of the history of Matthew very little is 
known, in addition to the accounts in the New Testament. After 
our Saviour called him from his station as receiver of the cus- 
toms, he followed him with fidelity, and was one of the twelve 
whom Jesus sent forth to preach. His labours as an apostle, 
however, seem to have been wholly confined to Palestine; for, 
what is related of Matthew's travels in foreign countries is very 
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doubtful, resting only on the authority of rather late ecclesiasti- 
cal writings. But the information respecting him which is of 
most importance to our purpose is given with perfect unanimity 
by the oldest ecclesiastical writers, who declare that Matthew 
wrote a Gospel. It is true that they likewise subjoin, equally 
without exception, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, at Jerusalem, 
and for believing Jews; and that this account must be correct, 
we know from the fact that the Jewish Christians in Palestine, 
who spoke Hebrew, all made use of a Gospel which they referred 
to Matthew. This Hebrew Gospel did, indeed, differ from our 
Greek Gospel of Matthew, for it contained many things wanting 
in our Gospel ; but stQl it was in general so exactly like the 
latter, that a father of the fourth century, the celebrated Jerome, 
felt himself entitled to treat the Hebrew Gospel expressly as 
Matthew's. It is a singular circumstance, however, that, while 
all the fathers of the church declare Matthew to have written in 
Hebrew, they all, notwithstanding, make use of the Greek text 
as of genuine apostolic origin, without remarking what relation 
the Hebrew Matthew bore to our Greek Gospel; for that the 
oldest fathers of the church did not possess Matthew's Gospel in 
any other form than that in which we now have it, is fully 
settled. That we have no definite information on this point is 
undoubtedly owing to accidental causes; but, since it is so, that 
we have not any certain account, we can only resort to conjec- 
ture in regard to the mutual relation of the Greek and Hebrew 
Matthew. Existing statements and indications, however, enable 
us to form conjectures which, it is in the highest degree proba- 
ble, are essentially correct. The idea that some unknown indi- 
vidual translated the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, and that this 
translation is our canonical Gospel, is, in the first place, con- 
tradicted by the circumstance of the universal diffusion of this 
same Greek Gospel of Matthew, which makes it absolutely ne- 
cessary to suppose that the translation was executed by some 
one of acknowledged influence in the church, indeed, of apostolic 
authority. In any other case, would not objections to this Gos- 
pel have been urged in some quarter or other, particularly in 
the country where Matthew himself laboured, and where his 
writings were familiarly known ? There is not, however, the 
slightest trace of any such opposition to it. Besides, our Greek 
Gospel of Matthew is of such a peculiar character, that it is im- 
possible for us to regard it as a mere version. Docs a man, who 
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is translating an important work from one language into ano- 
ther, allow himself to make alterations in the book which he is 
translating, to change the ideas it presents ? Something of the 
kind must be supposed to have been done in the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew with regard to the Hebrew. This is beyond denial, 
if it be considered merely, how the quotations from the Old 
Testament are treated. These do not coincide either with the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, or with the version in com- 
mon use at the time of the apostles, viz. the Septuagint (which 
was executed by some learned Jews at Alexandria, several cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ) ; but rather exhibit an inde* 
pendent text of their own. Now, as sometimes the argument is 
wholly based on this independent character of the text in the 
citations from the books of the Old Testament, and could not 
have accorded at all with the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, it is 
clear that our Greek Gospel must be something else than a 
mere version. It is rather an independent work, though closely 
allied to the Hebrew Gospel of the apostle. Now, since this 
same work is universally regarded as an apostolic production, 
and as having been written by Matthew, there is no more sim- 
ple and effectual mode of solving all the characteristics of the 
Gospel of Matthew, than to suppose that Matthew himself, when 
he had composed the Hebrew Oospd, executed likewise a free 
transUUion or new composition of it in the Oreek language. It 
makes no essential difference, if we suppose that a friend of 
Matthew wrote the Greek work under his direction and autho- 
rity; but Matthew's authority must necessarily be supposed to 
have been the means of the diffusion of the Gospel, as otherwise 
it is inexplicable that there does not appear the faintest trace of 
any opposition to it. 

No definite objections can be made against our supposition 
that Matthew wrote a Greek Gospel besides his Hebrew one. A 
single circumstance, however, may appear strange, viz. that 
Papias, the ancient bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, whom wo 
have before mentioned, a man who was conversant with persons 
that had themselves seen and heard our Lord, informs us that 
every one endeavoured to translate the Hebrew Gospel of Mat- 
thew as well as he was able. Thus, according to this passage, 
our universally-received Greek transformation of the Hebrew 
Gospel was not commonly known in Phrygia, so that persons 
who did not very well understand Hebrew made use, as well as 
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they could, of the Hebrew Gospel. But the circumstance, that 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew was not yet current in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Papias, is no proof at all that it was not yet in 
existence. For, as Matthew's work was already difi^sed through- 
out the church in the Hebrew language, and the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew corresponded with the Hebrew in every essential 
point, it was very natural that the Greek Gospel should be cir- 
culated in a more dilatory manner; and by some accident, it is 
probable, it was particularly tardy in reaching Phrygia, As, 
however, in the west generally, very few understood Hebrew, 
when the Greek Gospel of Matthew was once procured, that only 
was circulated there, and thus the Hebrew Gospel was com- 
pletely lost in Europe. In Palestine alone, as the Hebrew was 
better understood, the Gospel in that language continued in use, 
though it was encumbered with divers foreign additions by the 
Jewish Christians. 

Thus the genuineness of the Gospel of Matthew is fully con- 
firmed on historical grounds, aside from its position in the col- 
lection of the Gospels. Recent investigators have raised doubts 
in regard to its genuineness from internal considerations. They 
say, in particular, that if the statements of Matthew, in the cha- 
racter of eye-witness (for he was one of the twelve apostles), be 
/compared with the descriptions of Mark, who does not write as 
I an eye-witness, it will be evident that the advantage is on the 
side of the latter. Everything which Mark narrates is repre- 
sented in so graphic a manner that it is plain he derived his ac- 
counts from eye-witnesses; while the narrative of Matthew, whom 
we are to regard as himself an eye-witness in respect to most of 
his relations, is dry, and without the least vivacity. This re- 
mark is perfectly correct. Comparison of a few passages will at 
once show how much more minute and graphic are Mark's de- 
scriptions than those of Luke. This is particularly the case as 
to the accounts of cures. In these Mark frequently describes 
the circumstances of the sick person before and after the cure in 
so lively a manner as to make us imagine the scene really before 
us; while Matthew, on the contrary, describes the occurrence 
only in very general terms. Let a comparison be made in this 
view between the following accounts which Matthew and Mark 
give of the same occurrences: — 
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Matth. viil 28 — 34. 

** And when he was come to the other 
aide into the country of the Gergesenes, 
there met him two poesessed with devils, 
coming out of the tombs, exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass by 
that way. And behold they cried out 
saying," &c. 



Respecting their cure Matthew merely 
says (Ver. 32) : — " And he said unto 
them. Go. And when they were come 
out they went into the herd of swine, and 
behold the whole herd of swine," &e. 



ix. 18—26. 

20. ** And behold a woman which was 
diseased with an issue of blood twelve 
years came behind him, and plucked the 
hem of his garment." 



xiv. 1—12. 

Account of the execution of John the 
Baptist by Herod. 



Mark ▼. 1 — 19. 

** And they came over unto the other 
side of the sea, into the country of the 
Gradarenee. (This is another reading for 
Gergesenes.) And when he was come 
out of the ship, immediately there met 
him out of the tombs a man with an un- 
clean spirit, who had his dwelling among 
the tombs; and no man could bind him^ no., 
not with chains, because that he had been 
often bound with fitters and chains, and the 
chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fitters broken m pieces; neither 
could any man tame him. And always, 
night and day, he was in the mountains, 
and in the tombs, crying^ and cutting him- 
self with stones. But when he saw Jesus 
afar off, he ran and worshipped him, and 
cried with a hud voice, and said,** &c 

Respecting his cure, Mark says (ver. 
1 3 and onw!u*d) : '' And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave. And the unclean 
spirits went out and entered into the 
swine," Ac. ** And they (that were in 
the city and in the country) went out to 
see what it was that was done. And they 
come to Jesus, and see him that was pos- 
sessed with the devil, and had the legion, 
sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind: 
and Uiey were afraid." 

V. 21—43. 

25. ^ And a certain woman which had 
an issue of blood twelve years, and had 
suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, 
when she had heard of Jesus, came in 
the press behind, and touched his gai^ 
ment" 

Moreover, the whole account contained 
in verses 29 — S3 is in Mark only. 

vi 14—20. 

The whole narrative is given in Mark 
with much more minuteness and vivacity. 



Such a difference in the style of narration runs throughout 
Matthew and Mark ; and it cannot well be denied that at first 
view there is something surprising in it. But careful examina- 
tion of the object of the two Gospels plainly shows whence this 
different manner of narration in Matthew and Mark takes its 
rise, and thus does away with all the inferences which have been 
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deduced therefrom in opposition to the apostolic origin of Mat- 
thew. The reason why Mark describes the outward relations of 
our Lord^s life in so vivid and graphic a manner is, that it was 
his special design to portray Christ's performance of the outward 
fwnctions of his office. Hence, all which related to that, he de- 
tails very carefully ; while whatever did not pertain thereto he 
either entirely omits, as, e. g., the history of the childhood of 
Jesus, or communicates very briefly, as, e. g., many of our 
Lord's larger discourses. Matthew, on the contrary, makes it 
his chief object to communicate our Lord's discourses. He com- 
monly makes use of events only as points of support for the dis- 
courses; to which he, like John, directs special attention. If 
it be considered, moreover, that the graphic nature of style is, 
in great part, owing to peculiar talent, such as is not bestowed 
alike on all men, and such as was by no means requisite in 
every one of the apostles, there remains not a shadow of reason, 
why the want of vivacity, which is certainly exhibited in Mat- 
thew's Gospel, should become a motive for denying its genuine- 
ness. In truth, moreover, there is no period at which a forgery 
of the Gospel in Matthew's name is even conceivable. For it 
is demonstrable from the book itself that it must have been 
composed a few years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
hence about sixty-six years after the birth of Christ. Now we 
find Matthew in use in the church before the close of the same 
century, at a time when John the Evangelist had but just died, 
and many disciples of the apostles were living and labouring in 
all parts of the world. How was it possible, in such circum- 
stances, to introduce a work forged in the name of Matthew in- 
to so general currency, that not the very slightest opposition 
should ever have been raised against it? 

From what has been said it will have been inferred that the 
genuineness of Mark is not at all disputed. His graphic, lively 
manner has even been made to afford occasion for assailing 
the genuineness of Matthew. Nor, in truth, was there in an- 
cient times the least opposition to Mark's Gospel. It was known 
to Papias of Hierapolis, i.e., as early as the close of the first cen- 
tury, and there is an unbroken chain of evidence in its favour 
since that time. It is true, Mark's work was, in all probability, 
written at Rome, at that time the capital of the known world, 
and therefore a fixed and sure tradition as to the author of the 
work might be formed at once, and would easily diffuse itself 
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everywhere abroad. Still, however, there is one thing which 
appears very remarkable in regard to the rapid diffusion and re- 
ception of Mark, viz., that it was a production whose author 
was not an apostle. John Mark, frequently called Mark only, 
was the son of a certain Mary who had a house in Jerusalem, 
(Acts xii. 12). Mark himself, as we are told in the Acts (xii. 
25; xiii. 5; xv. 36 seq.), at first accompanied the apostle Paul in 
his travels for the dissemination of Christianity. He afterwards 
attached himself to his kinsman Barnabas. At a later period, 
however, we find him again in Paul's company (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
According to the fathers, he was also, for a considerable time, 
closely connected with Peter, and was interpreter to the latter 
when he preached among the Greeks. He invariably, however, 
occupied a dependent situation, and on this account it is im- 
possible that his name alone should have procured his Gospel 
an introduction into the church. But, as has been already men- 
tioned, Mark did not write without apostolic authority. On the 
contrary, he was vmder the direction of the apostle Peter. This 
is stated by the entire series of church-fathers during the second 
and third centuries, with perfect unanimity in the main; and 
the statement is corroborated by the case of Luke, which was 
exactly similar. On this account, the Gospel of Mark was con- 
sidered as originating with Peter, and such individuals as were 
particularly attached to this apostle used Mark in preference to 
all others. Unfortunately, however, we have no minute accounts 
as to this matter, and hence do not know whether these indivi- 
duals corrupted the Gospel of Mark, as the Jewish Christians 
did that of Matthew, or not. It is possible, however, that the 
so-called Gospel of the Egyptians was a corruption of Mark, 
though the fragments we have of it are not sufficient to enable 
us to form a certain opinion on this point. 

As to Luke, we have more clear and certain evidence in this 
respect. We know that that sect which carried the sentiments 
of Paul to an erroneous extreme, the Marcionites, used only the 
Gospel of Luke, although Marcion was very well acquainted 
with the other Gospels, and regarded them as genuine. They 
had, however, altered Luke in conformity with their opinions, 
and thus formed, as it were, a new Gospel out of it, which, not- 
withstanding, still retained much resemblance to the original. 
The reason why the Marcionites selected Luke was, that this 
Gospel was written under the direction of the apostle Paul, who 

d 
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alone, in their opinion, was a genuine apostle of our Lord. 
Luke, as we know from the Acts of the Apostles, had travelled 
about with the apostle Paul for a long time, and, in particular, 
had also accompanied him to Rome. This is clear from the final 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Connecting this fact with 
the conclusion of the work, it is perfectly evident when the 
Evangelist finished it. According to the last chapter, Paul was 
two years in confinement at Rome. Here Luke breaks off, 
without mentioning the issue of his trial. Had this been con- 
cluded, should we not, of course, have had an account of the 
emperor's decision respecting the great apostle of the Gentiles ? 
It can be made very probable, by circumstances deduced from 
another quarter, that Paul was liberated from his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, and did not suffer as a martyr till he had been a 
second time placed in bonds. Luke, however, abruptly breaks 
off in the midst of his narrative. Now, as the Acts of the 
Apostles are only the second part of Luke's work, the Gospel 
being the first (compare Luke i. 1 with Acts i. 1), the latter 
cannot have been written subsequently; and probably, when 
Paul's death was apprehended, Luke wrote down the accounts 
he had received from him or through him, in order to secure 
them to posterity. Then the apostle, who was still living, attested 
the purity and accuracy of the work, and from Rome, the great 
central point of the religious, as well as the political world, it 
speedily made its way into the churches, in every province of the 
vast Roman empire. Thus, it was not Luke's name which pro- 
cured for this Gospel its currency in the church, but the autho- 
rity of the apostle Paul. Without this, the work of Luke, with 
its two divisions, the Gospel and the Acts, would have .been 
the less likely to obtain general credit, because it purports to be 
a mere private production, addressed to a certain Theophilus. 
It is, indeed, very probable, that this Theophilus was a man of 
note, who was either already a member of the church, or at least 
well-disposed towards it; but still he was only a private man, 
whose name could have no weight with the whole church. He 
had, probably, already perused divers accounts concerning Christ, 
and'the formation of the primitive churches, which, however, 
were not duly authentic and certain; and for this reason, Luke 
determined to compose for his use an authoritative history of the 
important events in our Lord's life, and of the foundation of the 
churches. (Comp. Luke i. 1 — 4?.) Under these circumstances, 
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it is not astonishing that, in the primitive church, there was no 
opposition either to Luke's Gospel, or his Acts of the Apostles.* 
The many and close relations of the writer, together with the 
apostolic authority in his behalf, were such evidence in favour of 
the work, that not a single valid suspicion could arise respecting 
its genuineness. 

Lastly, The circumstances in regard to the Gospel of John 
are particularly calculated to place its genuineness beyond dis- 
pute; for John the Evangelist lived much longer than any of 
the other apostles. So far as we know, none of the others were 
alive after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the Roman 
emperor, in the year 70 a.d. John, however, survived it nearly 
thirty years, dying about the close of the first century, under 
the reign of the emperor Domitian. Hence, many Christians 
who had heard of our Lord's farewell words to him (John xxi. 
22, 23), believed that John would not die, an idea which the 
Evangelist himself declares erroneous. This beloved disciple of 
our Lord, during the latter part of his life, as we know from tes^ 
timonies on which perfect reliance may be placed, lived at Ephe- 
sus, in Asia Minor, where the apostle Paul had founded a flour- 
ishing church. The importance of this church, about the year 
64 or 76 a.d., is evinced by Paul's Epistle to theEphesians; and 
subsequently it was very much enlarged. It was in this subse- 
quent period that John wrote his Gospel. This is clear, first, 
from a comparison of the Gospel with the Revelation. This last 
work was written by John at an earlier period, before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. John's style in this prophetic composi- 
tion is not so thoroughly easy as we find it at a later period in 
the Gospel, which he must have written after longer intercourse 
with native Greeks. Again, John plainly had the three other 
Gospels before him when he wrote; for he omits all which they 
had described with sufficient minuteness, e.g. the institution of 
the holy supper, and only relates that which was new respecting 
the life of his Lord and Master. Hence, these must have been 
already composed, and also so generally diffused, that John 
could presume them universally known in the church. Moreover, 
the persons to whom John's work has special reference, viz. cer- 

* So far as the Acts of the Apostles speaks of the circumstances of 
Paul, it has a perfect correspondence with PauFs Epistles, as the latter 
have with the former. See this fact more fully developed in the fourth 
ch<ipier of this treatise. 
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tain Gnostics, did not attain importance till Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed, and most of the apostles had left this world. Now, if 
we duly consider all these circumstances, it will be even more 
incredible in regard to John's Gospel than any other, that it 
should have been forged in his name. From his being the sole 
surviving apostle, innumerable eyes were upon him and his 
movements. He Kved and laboured in one of the chief cities of 
the known world, in which was a large church, and the vicinity 
of which was wholly peopled with Christians. We have an 
epistle of Pliny, a distinguished Roman officer of that region, 
written only a few years after the death of John the Evangelist, 
in which he describes the vast increase of the Christians in Asia 
Minor, and lays before the emperor Trajan (the successor of the 
emperor in whose reign John's death took place) measures for 
preventing the further extension of their tenets. Now, how was 
it possible that in this state of things a work could be forged in 
John's name; or, supposing oven that one might have been 
(though history says nothing of any such imposition under the 
name of John),* how is it conceivable that no opposition should 
have been made thereto, when many thousands were acquainted 
with John, and must have known exactly what he wrote, and 
what he did not? Of such opposition, however, there is no- 
where the slightest trace. Not merely all teachers of the orthodox 
church, in all parts of the wide Roman empire, but also all here- 
tics of the most various sects, make use of the work as a sacred 
valuable legacy bequeathed to the church by the beloved disci- 
ple; and the few heretics who make no use of it, as e. g. Marcion, 
still evince acquaintance with it, and regard it as a genuine 
work of John's, but are impudent enough to deny that John 
himself had a correct knowledge of the Gospel, because he was 
too much of a Jew. Whether, as was the case with the other 
Gospels, John's also was corrupted by the heretics, who felt that 
they were specially aimed at in it, is uncertain. The Gnostics, 
with the exception of Marcion (who, however, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, is only improperly reckoned among the Gnos- 
tics), made most frequent use of John, as in their opinion speci- 
ally favouring their spiritual ideas. We do not learn, however, 

* There does exist in MS., it is true, a second apocalypse under 
John's name; but this production appears to belong to a much later pe- 
riod. There is also an apostoUc history of older date, in which, howeyer, 
John is only mentioned along with others; it is not ascribed to him. 
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that there existed in ancient times any Gospel of John corrupted 
by the Gnostics, as Luke's Gospel was mutilated by Marcion. 
In modem times, it is true, a Gospel of John thus disfigured has 
come to public knowledge; but the alterations in it originated 
at a late period in the middle ages. 

The doubts respecting the genuineness of John's Gospel which 
have, nevertheless, been proposed in recent times, took their 
rise, like those in regard to Matthew, solely from its irUemal 
character. When once doubts were thus occasioned, endeavours 
were made to sustain them on historical grounds likewise. 
These, however, are of little weight,* from the firmness of the 
foimdation on which the Gospel rests. It was with John much 
as with Matthew, in regard to those characteristics which excited 
doubt of the genuineness of the book. It was correctly remark- 
ed, that John gives a difierent representation of our Lord from 
that presented by the first three Evangelists. In his Gospel, 
Christ's adtions and discourses appear, as it were, transfigured 
and spiritualised, while in the other Evangelists they appear in 
a costume more or less Jewish and national. Now, as it is not 
conceivable, it is said, that the same person should be so differ- 
ently represented, and John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, 
would certainly not have portrayed his Master as other than he 
really was, while the description of the actions of Jesus (who 
appeared as a Jew, among Jews, and in behalf of Jews), given 
in the accoimts of the first three Evangelists, is much more con- 
formable to probability, the Gospel which bears John's name 
must be of later origin. But here, as in regard to Matthew, it 
may be observed, that from a perfectly correct remark false 
conclusions have been deduced. It is indeed true that John 
exhibits the Saviour in a far more spiritual and glorified charac-' 
ter than the first three Evangelists; but this proves nothing, 
except that John was the most spiritual of the Evangelists. The 
same individual may be regarded and described very differently 
by different persons. Of this truth we have a remarkable ex- 
ample in a great character of Grecian antiquity. Socrates is 
presented to our view in his actions and discourses by two of his 
confidential pupils, Xenophon and Plata And how entirely 

* The most weighty opponent of the genuineness of John has given 
the excellent example of publicly acknowledging that he has become 
convinced of the genuineness of this jewel of the church, and retractai 
his doubts. May this example find numerous imitators! 
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different is the description given of him by these two writers ! 
In &ct, these biographers may be said to sustain very much 
such a mutual relation as that of John and the first Evangelists. 
While Xenophon paid attention principally to the external acts 
of Socrates, Plato describes his spiritual characteristics. Now, if 
it was possible to represent a common human being of eminence 
in two very different lights, without doing violence to truth, 
how much rather might it be so in regard to one who was greater 
than Solomon, or than Socrates and his biographers. He who 
lived a purely heavenly life on earth, and spake words of eternal 
truth, could not but be very variously described, according to 
the characteristics of the human soul which received the rays of 
light proceeding from him. Each soul reflected his image ac- 
cording to its own profundity and compass, and yet each might 
be right. It was for this reason that more than one Gospel was 
included in the collection of the sacred writings, since only the 
presentation of different portraitures together could 'prevent a 
partial view of our Saviour's character. As it is only from con- 
nection of the accounts of Xenophon and Plato that we can obtain 
a complete picture of Socrates, so we cannot comprehend the life of 
our Lord, which affords so many different aspects, without uniting 
the peculiar traits scattered in all the four Gospels into one 
general portraiture. With all the difference of representation 
observable in the Evangelists, there are still resemblances and 
affinities enough to make it evident that they all had the same 
great personage in view. As John relates narratives of cures 
exactly like those in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, so the Gospels 
of the latter contain passages which, in elevation, depth, and 
richness of thought, are not inferior to our Lord's discourses in 
John, and indeed resemble them in phraseology. Among these 
is the lofty and astonishingly beautiful passage, Matth. xi. 
25 — 30 : — " I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so. Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; nei- 
ther knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever tho Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
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easy, and my burden is light." He from whose mouth such 
language proceeded might certainly be represented in such an 
aspect as John has given to Jesus, if the description were under- 
taken by one in some measure capable of appreciating a charac- 
ter of this nature; and that John was thus capable is sufficiently 
clear from his Epistles. 

If, therefore, we look at the Gospels as a collection, or consi- 
der each separately, we cannot but say that they are more 
strongly accredited and sustained by external and internal 
proofs than any other work of antiquity. Few writings have 
such ancient testimonies in their favour, reaching back to the 
time of the authors; none have so many of them, so totally dis- 
tinct, so corroborative of each other. While, then, the chief 
argument in behalf of the Scriptures generally, and of the Gospels 
in particular, is the witneae of the Holy Spirit, perceived in his 
heart by every believer as he peruses the Scriptures (a point on 
which we shall enlarge at the close of our treatise) ; still, the 
possibility of proving on historical grounds the genuineness and 
primitive character of the Gospels is a great additional cause of 
gratitude, inasmuch as it removes occasions of distrust, particu- 
larly from weak and doubting minds, and affords motives for the 
confirmation of their faith. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

Along with the collection of the Gospels, there existed at an 
eariy period of the church, as was related above,^ a collection 
of Paul's Epistles called the Apostle. In the lives of Irenaeus, 
TertuUian, and Clement of Alexandria, who were all acquainted 
with and used it, this collection contained thirteen Epistles, viz. 
the Epistle to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, those to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, two to the 
Thessalonians, two to Timothy, and those to Titus and Phile- 
mon. Tlie Epistle to the Hebrews was not inserted in this col- 

^ Comp. Chap. i. 
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lection, because opinions were not united a* to its origin. (See 
Chap. vi. below). Half a century before the time of the fathers 
just mentioned, we find a collection of Pauline Epistles in the 
hands of Marcion, that extravagant reverer of the Apostle Paul. 
He was bom in Asia Minor, where, as is well known, the apostle 
Paul had long lived and laboured, and was highly reverenced. 
Thence Marcion went to Rome, carrying with him the collection 
of Pauline Epistles which he had made use of in Asia. This, 
however, contained but ten Epistles; there were wanting the 
three commonly termed pastoral letters, viz. the two to Timothy, 
and that to Titus; csJled pastoral letters, because in them Paul 
gives directions to spiritual pastors in regard to the suitable 
performance of their official duties. The small Epistle to Phile- 
mon was known to him, because it stood in close connexion with 
the Epistle to the Colossians; but the three pastoral letters 
seem to have been diffused but slowly, as independent private 
productions, and hence, also, not to have been inserted in the 
original collection. How the collection of the Pauline Epistles, 
in the form in which we now have it, originated, is unknown, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for by any conjec- 
ture.^ For the supposition that, like the collection of the Gos- 
pels, it originated in different places at once, merely by the gra- 
dual transmission thither of the Epistles of Paul as fast as they 
were composed, is forbidden by the circumstance that, as can be 
proved, they are not arranged in the order of their composition. 
The collection cannot, however, have been accidentally formed; 
for it is clear that a certain plan has been followed. At the be- 
ginning are placed the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, 
distinguished for their length and internal importance; then fol- 
lows a letter to several churches in a whole province, the Epistle 
to the Ghtlatians; then the smaller Epistles to churches in par- 
ticular cities, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and 
Thessalonians ; lastly, come the Epistles to private persons. 
Moreover, had the collection of them been left to accident, 
sometimes one arrangement would have been adopted and some- 
times another, wliich is not the case, the order having been the 

* We find very few traces of a different arrangement of the Epistles 
of Paul ; a different one, however, is followed in an old catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, probably pertaining to the church at Rome. 
It is called MurcUorts Catalogue, from an Italian abbot of that name who 
discovered the MSS. which contained it. 
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same that we now observe, as far back as the second century. 
As, therefore, the order of the Epistles was evidently the work 
of design, and its general reception throughout the church indi- 
cates that it proceeded from some authoritative source, the most 
reasonable supposition is, that the apostle Paul himself made 
the collection. During the second imprisonment at Rome, 
to which, as we shall see hereafter, it is highly probable that 
the apostle was subjected, he may have collected together the 
ten Epistles, as being the principal ones of a doctrinal nature 
which he had as yet written, in order to bequeath them as a 
legacy to the church. It was in this original form that Marcion 
possessed the collection.^ After the collection was made up, 
near the close of his life, Paul wrote the three pastoral letters, 
which were afterwards added to the original collection, and 
naturally placed last. By accident Marcion had not become 
acquainted with these letters, and therefore retained the most 
ancient form of the collection of Paul's Epistles. A very 
weighty testimony in favour of this view is presented in the 
second Epistle of the Apostle Peter, who, at near the conclusion 
of his letter, says : " And account that the long-suffering of our 
Lord is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul, also, accor- 
ding to the wisdom given unto him, hcUh written unto you; as 
also in all (his) Epistles, speaking in them of these things; in 
which are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are imleamed and unstable wrest,'' &c. (2 Pet. iii. 16, 16). 
According to the first Epistle of Peter (i. 1, comp. 2 Pet. iii. 1), 
Peter wrote to the Christians in Pontus, Galatia, and other 
provinces of Asia Minor, to which also Paul's Epistles to the 
Qtdatians, Ephesians, and Colossians are directed. Peter, there- 
fore, might presimie that his readers were acquainted with 
these. The expression aU Qiis) EpisUes, however, clearly indi- 
cates a collection of Epistles. Otherwise, there is something of 
indefiniteness in it. Paul, no doubt, wrote more Epistles during 
his life than we now possess. But most of his Epistles were not 
exactly adapted for general diffusion. The expression, all (his) 
Epistles, must therefore have reference to a collection of the 

^ According to the account of Epiphanius, it is true, the order of the 
ten Epistles in Marcion's Canon was different from that in ours, viz. 
Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon, and Philippians. If this statement be credited, it must be 
allowed that Marcion*s collection originated independently of ours. 
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apostle's letters, which could be read through. If it be also 
considered that Peter was in Paul's company in Rome, and that 
consequently he would naturally have had acquaintance with 
the collection of his Epistles, it will be plain that this passage 
is hardly intelligible, except on the supposition that a collection 
of Paul's Epistles was already in existence.^ It is true the 
genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter is now disputed, and 
certainly much that is of an imposing nature can be alleged 
against it. Still, however, all that can be said does not, I am 
convinced, demonstrate its spuriousness, while there is certainly 
much evidence of its genuineness. At any rate, this mention 
of a collection of Paul's Epistles should not be urged against the 
genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, as all acknowledge 
that nothing certain is known in regard to the formation of this 
collection. But on these points we will speak more at large 
hereafter. 

If it be admitted, however, that Paul himself made the col- 
lection of his Epistles, or at least, caused it to be made at Rome 
under his direction, we have then an explanation of the fisu^, 
that in regard to the genuineness of this collection, as in regard 
to that of the Gospels, not the slightest doubt was ever expressed. 
Members of the Catholic church in all parts of the world, as also 
of the various sects, make use of the collection and of the indi- 
vidual Epistles, without allowing themselves to intimate the 
smallest doubt in regard to them. Now, this undeniable fact is 
wholly irreconcilable with the supposition that all or any Epistles 
in the collection are spurious. Indeed, the first supposition, 
that all the Epistles of Paul are spurious, has never been main- 
tained, and never can be, except in despite of all history. But 

^ Some may think that too much b inferred by the author from Peter's 
expression; and, indeed, it must be admitted, that to say that Peter's 
language is hardly intelligible, except on the supposition of an existing 
collection of Paul's Epistles, is somewhat extravagant Our English 
translation, by inserting the word his in the phraseology of Peter, has 
somewhat modified the sense of the original, and weakened the force of 
Olshausen's remarks. The Greek expression is, Iv vdtfaig raTg fcr/ffro- 
XaTiy i.e. perhaps, in all fA^ Epistles. Now, though it would give an in- 
telligible sense to these words to suppose that Peter meant to make his 
observation concerning Paul's Epistles generally, of which he presumed 
some might, and some might not, have come to the knowledge of those 
to whom he wrote; still, it can hardly be disputed, that his phraseology 
becomes much more natural, if we suppose a current collection of the 
Epistles.— T. 
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even the idea that one or two spurious, forged Epistles may 
have obtained a place in the collection, is hardly to be recon- 
ciled with the universal acknowledgment of all the Epistles in 
the church of ancient times. Consider only, how universally 
Paul was known in the early church! From Spain (which in 
all probability he visited), he had travelled about through Italy 
and all Greece to the remotest countries of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Arabia ; he had resided for years in some of the large cities 
of the then known world, in Rome, Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Ephesus, Antioch, Caesarea, Jerusalem; he had everywhere 
founded numerous churches, and maintained the most active 
intercourse with them. How, then, when he was so well 
known, could a work be forged in his name, with any prospect 
of its being generally acknowledged ? The impossibility of this 
occurrence is the more evident, from the fact that all Paul's 
Epistles are addressed to important churches, or to persons 
living in well-known places. If those who received the Epistles 
were not always designated, then it might be supposed that 
some spurious ones obtained general circulation. No one, per- 
haps, could then say with certainty, whether Paul wrote such a 
particular Epistle or not; for it is not conceivable that Paul 
should at once have told everybody he knew how many Epistles 
he had written ; and thus one might be personally acquainted 
with Paul, and still be deceived by an artfully-contrived Epistle. 
But take the case as it is. Were the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
against which, as we shall see, objections have been raised, 
really spurious, forged in Paul's name, we readily admit that it 
might have been received as genuine in the whole church be- 
side, for it is as like Paul's Epistles as one egg is like another ; 
but could it have been acknowledged as genuine in Ephesus 
itself, and the Asiatic churches connected with the Ephesians ? 
Can we suppose that the Ephesians had so little regard for the 
great founder of their church, that they did not even know 
whether their beloved preacher had or had not written them a 
letter while in bonds? And can they have been so totally 
wanting in sensibility to friendship and love, as not to preserve 
the apostle's communication, when every man, at all susceptible 
of emotions of friendship, is anxious to preserve what has been 
traced by a beloved hand ? It is hence plain, that a spurious 
Epistle to the Ephesians must have been known in Ephesus as 
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what it really was, a forged production ; and it is impossible to 
suppose, that if the Epistle had been disputed by any consider- 
able church, and particularly by the very one to which it pur- 
ported to have been sent, the opposition should have been so 
completely suppressed. The declaration of the Ephesian church 
that they had received no such Epistle, that they had not 
the original in their archives, would have been sufficient to de- 
stroy its credit. 

To this it is added, that all the Epistles of Paul go beyond 
general expressions, such as may be easily invented ; that they 
exhibit a definite concrete* purport, which has reference to the 
particular wants of each church, and its manifestations as to 
Christian life. Such representations of actual facts, in regard to 
the ancient churches, can have proceeded only from immediate 
contact with them, and consequently certify us of the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles. With all that is of a special 
nature, however, in each particular Epistle of Paul, there is ob- 
servable, in all together, a uniformity of style, and a unity in 
doctrinal ideas, which wholly prevents suspicion respecting the 
genuineness of the epistolary collection. For the usual reason 
of forging writings in the name of another is, that the forger 
wishes to give currency to a favourite idea under some cele- 
brated name. In no Epistle, however, is there any prominent 
idea which is remote from the circle of Pauline dodbrine, and 
seems to be a foreign idea clothed with the costume of Paul's 
style. We rather find every where the same main thoughts 
which actuated the life of Paul, running through the entire col- 
lection, and giving their stamp to the whole. 

The principal evidence, however, of the genuineness of the 
Pauline Epistles, regarded in a historical light, is the circum- 
stance, that we can assign to the Epistles their exact places in 
the life of the Apostle Paul by following the Acts of the 
Apostles. Thus are they most ftdly and firmly bound one to 
another, and all to the Acts of the Apostles. This arrangement 
of the individual Epistles in accordance with the. thread of 

* This term, in the sense in which it is here used, is borrowed from 
logic. In that science, it is known, abstract and concrete terms are 
contra-distinguished. An abstract term is one signifying some attri- 
bute, without reference to any particular subject; a concrete term 
designates both the attribute and the subject to which it belongs. — ^T. 
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Paul's life, is effected in such a manner as to show in chrono- 
logical order the occasions of their composition, and their strict 
relations to his known movements. 

Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, who, as is well known, 
was at first named Saul, was a native Jew of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and was bom in Tarsus in Cilicia. In order to perfect 
himself in the knowledge of the law of his native country, he 
early betook himself to Jerusalem, where he was taught by the 
celebrated Gamaliel. His zeal for the hereditary observances of 
his countrymen caused him to persecute the Christians, as soon 
as he obtained knowledge of them, with all the vehemence of 
his fiery nature. At the death of Stephen, the first Christian 
martyr, he was busy keeping the clothes of his murderers while 
they stoned him. (Actsvii. 67seq.) From Jerusalem Paul betook 
himself to Damascus, to stir up the Jews there also against the 
Christians ; but the Lord Jesus appeared to him before the city 
in his divine glory, and showed him who it was that he perse- 
cuted. (Acts ix. 22 — 26). As Paul had not persecuted the 
Christians from intentional wickedness, or from carnal selfish- 
ness, contrary to his interior conviction, but rather with the 
honest idea that he was thereby doing God service, the divine 
light which enlightened his dark mind by this vision at once 
produced an entire change in his feelings. With the same 
ardent zeal for truth and right which he had manifested in 
persecuting the Gospel, he now defended it; though his zeal 
was indeed purified and made holier by the Spirit of the Lord. 
After a season of quiet reflection and repose, such as he needed 
to perceive the greatness of that internal change which he had 
undergone, and the depth of the new principle of life within 
him, Paul began to make known the conviction he had just ob- 
tained. It was in Antioch (about 44 a. d.) that Paul began 
formally to preach; and he taught in this city, along with 
Barnabas, a whole year. After a journey to Jerusalem, whither 
he carried money that had been collected for the poor in that 
city, the elders of the church at Antioch designated him as a 
messenger to the Gentiles ; and he with Barnabas set out on 
the first missionary expedition, about 45 a.d. It extended no 
farther than the neighbouring countries of Asia Minor. Paid 
travelled through Cyprus to Perga in Pamphylia, and Antioch 
in Pisidia, and returned through Lystra, Derbe, and Attalia by 
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sea to Antiocli. Consequently, on his first missionary enter- 
prise, tlie apostle did not visit any of the cities or provinces to 
which he wrote Epistles. On his return to Antioch he found 
that some strict Jewish Christians had come thither from 
Jerusalem, and excited dissensions. Paul had begun to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, and in such a way as to dispense 
with the observance of the Mosaic law as a necessary duty. 
Many Jewish Cliristians could not rise to the level of this 
evangelical freedom in regard to the external law. Even Peter 
at first adhered so strenuously to the forms of Jewish practice, 
that nothing but a vision could bring him to see, that under the 
New Testament, the Mosaic law, in regard to meats, had lost its 
external importance. (Acts x. 11 seq.) In order to come to a 
fixed decision on this important point, the church at Antioch 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, with several companions, 
should proceed to Jerusalem to present this question before the 
Apostles. They there declared what Gtod had wrought by them 
among the Gentiles ; Peter testified the same in regard to his 
labours ; and James, the brother of our Lord, showed that it 
was foretold, in the prophecies of Scripture, that the Gentiles 
likewise should be called into the church of God. On these 
grounds the apostles, with the elders and all the church at 
Jerusalem, determined to send deputies to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas, and communicated their judgment in a letter 
carried by them to the church at Antioch. This important 
transaction at Jerusalem, which publicly announced the charac- 
ter of Christianity as an universal religion, is called the cowncU 
of the Apostles, It was held about the year 62 a.d. The de- 
cision of this apostolic body was of the utmost consequence to 
the Apostle Paul, as in his subsequent labours he had to contend 
constantly with narrow-minded Jewish Christians, who wished 
to impose the Mosaic law upon the Gentiles also as essential to 
salvation. Against these Paul now advanced, not only his own 
personal influence, but the authority of all the apostles. This, 
at least, was efiected thereby — ^that the supporters of the cere- 
monial law and its perpetual validity were compelled to secede 
from the universal apostolic church, and form themselves into a 
distinct sect. It is true, however, that their opposition to the 
apostle Paul was continued with extreme obstinacy ; and we 
find in his Epistles numberless allusions to the persecutions 
which he encountered at their hand. 
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Soon after the apostolic council (63 a.d.) Paul undertook his 
second great journey. He separated from Barnabas, who united 
with his kinsman Mark in preaching the Gospel. Paul took Silas 
as his companion instead of Barnabas. He directed his course 
first to the churches founded on his previous journey ; and thence 
onward to Oalatia, and> to Troas, on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. Thence the Lord conducted him, by a vision in a dream, 
into Macedonia, where he founded the church of PhUippi; and 
then went to Thesscdonica. (Acts x. 10 seq. xvii. 1 seq.) 
Unfortunately, Paul could remain only about three weeks in 
the latter city, for, as he met with much success among the 
proselytes that had connected themselves with the Jewish 
synagogues, there arose an uproar against him among the Jews, 
who actually compelled him to leave the city, and flee to Beraea. 
(Acts xvii. 10.) As, however, the Jews in this place likewise 
vented their rage against the apostle of our Lord, Paul betook 
himself to Athens, where also some hearts were warmed by the 
fire of his preaching. He next proceeded onward to Corinth. 
Here, in one of the great cities of antiquity, where luxury and 
debauchery had reached their highest pitch, but where, on that 
very account, a strong desire for salvation was readily excited, 
Paul laboured with remarkable success for more than a year 
and a half. He found there a Jewish family from Rome, 
Aquila, and his wife Priscilla, celebrated in the history of the 
ancient church. As Aquila pursued the same craft with Paul, 
the latter lived and wrought with him, and besides discoursed 
in the house of a certain Justus. From hence Paul wrote the 
first Epistles among those still preserved to us, viz. the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. Now, if we compare the tenor of 
the Epistles with the situation of the Apostle, and their relation 
to the church at ThessaJonica, we shall find them throughout 
conformable to the circumstances. As Paul was unable to 
preach in Thessalonica more than three weeks, he must 
naturally have been very anxious respecting the fate of 
those who believed in that city; he feared that they might 
again fall away on account of the persecutions which threatened 
them. Hence his apprehensions had already induced him, as 
soon as he arrived at Athens, to send Timothy from thence to 
Thessalonica, in order to learn what was really the condition of 
the church. Timothy rejoined him at Corinth; and his mind 
being set at rest by the information which Timothy communi- 
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cated, he wrote the first Epistle, for the purpose of confirming 
and establishing the Thessalonians in the faith to which they 
had so faithfully adhered. (Acts xvii. 15; xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 
2, 5, 6.) It is a circumstance entirely consonant with what 
we must suppose to have been the situation of the Chris- 
tians in Thessalonica, that they did not rightly comprehend 
the doctrine of our Lord's resurrection. This would naturally 
be the case from the shortness of the period during which they 
enjoyed the apostle's instructions. (1 Thess. iv. 13 seq.) They 
feared that those believers who might die before the coming of 
our Lord, would be shut out from the joys attendant on the 
Messiah's reign upon earth. The apostle, however, sets them 
right in regard to their fear, showing them that there would be 
a twofold resurrection. Those who had fallen asleep in faith re- 
specting the Saviour, would not rest till the general resurrection, 
but would be raised up at the coming of Christ, and would be- 
hold the Lord with those who were alive. The same subject 
also soon afterward caused the apostle Paul to write the 
second EpisAe to the Christians at Thessalonica, also from 
Corinth. The explanation of Paul had indeed quieted the ap- 
prehension of the believers of that city in regard to those of 
their nimiber who met with an early death; but some expres- 
sions used by Paul in his first Epistle (particularly 1 Thess. iv. 
17), together with false rumours respecting his view of the 
proximity of our Lord's coming, had led some susceptible minds 
to the idea that this important event not only mighty but musty 
take place very soon. Thus they openly designated the period 
of our Lord's retiun, in total contrariety to Paul's meaning, who 
did indeed, with them, hope and ardently desire that our Lord 
might come in their time, and by no means stated expressly 
that he would not do so, since that would have been a negative 
determination of the point; but maintained the possibility that 
he would, and founded thereon, after the example of Christ 
himself, an exhortation to constant watchftilness. In order, 
therefore, to moderate the excessive disposition of the Christians 
at Thessalonica to look upon this great event as necessarily 
about to take place in their own time, Paul presented to view 
certain things which must all take place before it. From the 
consideration of these points, it could not but be evident to the 
Thessalonians, that this event could not take place so suddenly as 
they anticipated, and thus their excited minds would probably 
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be quieted. In tliese respects, as regards tlie state of things at 
that time, the two Epistles possess entire and undeniable histo- 
rical keeping; and we shall not err widely from the truth if we 
assign their composition to the years 54 and 55 of the Christian 
era. 

From Corinth the apostle Paul now returned to Antioch, 
whence he had been sent. (Acts xviii. 22.) Without, however, 
remaining long at rest, he in the following year (57a.d.) entered 
upon his third missionary tour, going first to Qalatia again, 
where he had preached on his second tour, and then to the 
wealthy and celebrated city of Ephesus, where he abode more 
than two years. From this city Paul wrote first to the OcUaHans, 
and subsequently to the Corinthians, The Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was occasioned by those same Jewish Christians, of whom 
we have before remarked, that they constantly strove to cast hin- 
drances in the way of Paul's operations. The Galatian churches, 
which Paul, on his second visit to Galatia (Gal. iv. 13), had 
found walking in the true faith, had been misled by these men 
in regard to the requirements of religion. Through the idea 
that the observance of the Jewish ceremonial law was essential 
to salvation, the Gttlatian Christians were led to regard circum- 
cision, the solemnisation of the Sabbath and of the Jewish 
feasts, and other ordinances of the Old Testament, which the 
New Testament valued only from their spiritual signification, as 
of worth in an external view, and in this way sufiered them- 
selves to lose sight of the interior life of faith. The object of 
the apostle, therefore, in his Epistle, was to develope thoroughly 
to the Galatians the relation between the law and the Gospel, 
and to show that, in the spiritual freedom conferred by the lat- 
ter, the external rites of the former might, indeed, be observed, 
but that they must be observed in a higher manner, i.e. spiri- 
tually. Previously, however, he makes some remarks respecting 
himself personally. For, as the Jewish Christians presumed to 
dispute Paul's apostolic authority, he found himself compelled to 
vindicate it by a historical account of himself. He states (i. 12 
seq.), that he did not receive his Gospel from man, but immedi- 
ately from God; that at first he had persecuted the church of God, 
but that God, who had called him from his mother's womb, had 
been pleased to reveal his Son in him, that he might preach him 
to the heathen, through the Gospel. This evidently refers to 
the event of our Lord's appearance to Paul near Damascus, on 
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which occasion the Lord said to him, " I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto thee; delivering 
thee from the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto Grod, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me." (Acts xxvi. 15 — 18.) 
This reference to so peculiar occurrences in Paul's life exhibits 
a sufficient security for the genuineness of this Epistle; and, in 
coAuection with its entire contents, as also with its style, has 
sufficed to place it for ever beyond suspicion. 

An occasion equally sad in respect to the apostle gave rise to 
the first Epistle to the Corinthia/ns, which was likwise written 
from Ephesus. Before the first of the Epistles which are in our 
possession, Paul had written another to Corinth (1 Cor. v. 9), 
which, however, has perished. We have, indeed, a pretended 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, which claims to be this lost 
Epistle, but a slight examination is sufficient to manifest its 
spuriousness. Moreover, this Epistle of Paul was regarded as 
lost by all Christian antiquity. This first Epistle, as is shown 
by 1 Cor. v. 1 — 9, was occasioned by the circumstance, that an 
individual in the Corinthian church had matrimonial intercourse 
with his mother-in-law, the wife of his deceased father. Paul 
pointed out to the church the necessity of excluding from among 
them him who sustained this incestuous relation, that he might 
be awakened to penitence. To this Epistle of Paul, the Corin- 
thian Christians replied in such a way, as to show plainly that 
they misunderstood some parts of it, particularly what Paul had 
said respecting the avoidance of lasciviousness. These misap- 
prehensions are corrected by Paul in the first of the two Epis- 
tles which have been preserved ta us. He likewise speaks in 
this same letter of another important circumstance in regard to 
the Corinthian church, which presents considerable coincidence 
with the situation of the Christians in Galatia. It is that some 
of the Jewish Christians, who had excited dissensions among 
the believers there, had come to Corinth also. True, some 
liad remained faithful to Paul; but others appealed, in contra- 
diction of his authority, to Peter (Cephas), although he agreed 
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perfectly with Paul in liis views respecting the law. They pro- 
bably objected to the Apostle Paul, as did the Jewish Christians 
in Galatia, that he had not, like Peter, known our Lord person- 
ally. Besides these two parties, Paul mentions two others 
(1 Cor. i. 12), the distinctive characteristics of which, however, 
are uncertain. There were, therefore, divisions in the Corin- 
thian church, and from these had proceeded manifold disorders. 
Paul's first Epistle is occupied with the reconciliation of the 
former, and the removal of the latter. 

Our first Epistle to the Corinthians comprises such an abund- 
ance of peculiar circumstances entirely conformable with the 
situation of the church in its earliest days, that we cannot for a 
moment suppose it possible that it is a forgery. Moreover, par- 
ticular facts mentioned in it coincide most exactly with the 
events of Paul's life, as known from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Thus, according to Acts xix. ^2, he sent away his two compa- 
nions, Timothy and Erastus, fron Ephesus, a short time before 
he himself left the city; and, according to 1 Cor. iv. 17, like- 
wise, he had despatched Timothy to the Corinthians. Accord- 
ing to the same passage in the Acts, Paul purposed soon to leave 
Ephesus, and travel through Achaia (this was the Greek pro- 
vince in which Corinth was situated) to Jerusalem, and the 
same thing is indicated by 1 Cor. xvi. 5. Thus, all circumstances 
unite to give a sure historical basis to the Epistle. As its com- 
position must be placed a little before Paul's departure from 
Ephesus, it was probably written about 59 a.d., while the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians may have been written about the year 

58 A.D. 

Before the Apostle Paul left Ephesus, then he sent Titus with 
a special commission to Corinth. He hoped to be able to wait 
for him in Ephesus, in order to receive an account of the troubled 
state of afiairs in the Corinthian church, and of the reception 
which his Epistle encountered. But a sudden uproar created 
by Demetrius the silver-smith (Acts xix. 24 seq.), who saw him- 
self injured in respect to the gains which he derived from the 
sale of small silver models of the celebrated temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, compelled him to leave the city earlier than he wished. 
In Macedonia, however, whither Paul immediately betook him- 
self, he again met with Titus, who then informed him particu- 
larly of the condition of the church at Corinth, and the impres- 
sion which his epistle had produced. This account induced tho 
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Apostle to write the Second EpisAe to the Corinthians, from Ma- 
cedonia. The contents of this other Epistle, which was written 
a few months after the first, bear so close a relation to the con- 
tents of the first, that the identity of the author is, thereby 
alone, made suflSciently evident. In the second chapter, e.g., we 
find mention again of the incestuous person, whom Paul had en- 
joined it upon the church to exclude from communion with them. 
As he had now been excommunicated, Paul speaks in his be- 
half, that he might not sink into utter despondency (2 Cor. ii. 
7). Of most importance, however, are the particular expres- 
sions in regard to those Jewish Christians who desolated the 
Corinthian church as well as others. Titus had informed the 
Apostle with what an arrogant disposition they had received his 
letter. Against these, therefore, he expresses himself with the 
utmost severity, while he treats those who remained faithful to 
the truth, with suavity and great kindness. In rebuking the pei^ 
versity of these Judaizers, he feels it necessary to speak of himself ; 
for these proud sectaries not only rejected the apostolic autho- 
rity of Paul, but also sought by their calumnies to deprive him 
of the honour of being the most successful labourer in our Lord's 
vineyard. With noble plainness, therefore, Paul boasts of all 
that the Lord had done for him and through him ; and the far- 
ther removed this plainness was from false humility, and the less 
he avoided giving ground for the imputation of appearing arro- 
gant and self-conceited, the more likely was his account of him- 
self to make an impression upon all his opponents. We do not 
know definitely what eflect this Epistle produced upon the state 
of things at Corinth; but, from the subsequent flourishing con- 
dition of the Corinthian church, we may with great probability 
infer that Paul's Epistle contributed essentially to the annihila- 
tion of divisions. At all events, the Epistle is so* completely 
Pauline, and harmonises so exactly with all known historical 
circumstances, that its genuineness has never been contested 
either in ancient or modem times. 

What was not efiected by the Epistle of Paul to the church of 
Corinth, was undoubtedly accomplished by the Apostle's perso- 
nal presence in this metropolis. For, from Macedonia Paul 
went to Achaia (Acts xx. 3), and abode there three months. The 
greater part of this time he certainly spent in Corinth, and from 
hence he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, shortly before his de- 
parture from Corinth for Jerusalem in order to carry a collec- 
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tion of alms for the poor of that city (Acts xxiv. 17 seq., Rom. 
XV. 25, 26). This important Epistle (viz., that to the Romans) 
bears the stamp of a genuine apostolic letter so completely in 
both thought and language, that neither ancient nor modem 
times have advanced a single doubt as to its origin. The parti- 
cular doctrine which Paul presented to view more frequently 
and more prominently than any other apostle, viz., that man is 
saved by faith in him who was crucified and rose again, and not 
by the works of the law, either ceremonial or moral, forms the 
central topic of the Epistle to the Romans ; and, moreover, all 
the historical allusions which occur in it are entirely suitable to 
the circumstances under which it was written. Paul, e.g., ac- 
cording to this Epistle, (Rom. i. 12, 15; xxiii. seq.) had not yet 
been in Rome when he wrote it; and this agrees exactly with 
the statement of the Apostle in Acts xix. 21. The many^ per- 
sons whom he salutes at the end of the Epistle, he became ac- 
quainted with from his numerous travels in Asia Minor and 
Greece; for, as there was a general conflux to Rome from all 
quarters, and also a general dispersion thence, it being the 
centre of the world, there was no city in which Romans did not 
reside, or of whose inhabitants many were not constrained by 
circumstances to journey to Rome, or to establish themselves 
there as residents. On account of this importance of the city 
of Rome, which must necessarily have been communicated to 
the church in that place, there is sufficient proof of the genuine- 
ness of this Epistle in the single circumstance that this church, 
in which Paul afterwards abode some years, never contradicted 
the universal opinion that Paul wrote this Epistle to them, but 
rather rejoiced in being honoured with such an apostolic com- 
munication. 

Hitherto we have seen the celebrated apostle of the Gentiles 
constantly labouring with freedom and boldness ; but his depar- 
ture from Corinth brought upon him a long and cruel imprison- 
ment. For Paul immediately returned from Corinth to Mace- 
donia, embarked there at Philippi (Acts xx. 3 seq.) and sailed 
along the coasts of Asia Minor. At Miletus he called to him 
the elders of the church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 1 7 seq.) and took 
pathetic leave of them ; for he was persuaded that he should never 
again see these beloved brethren (xx. 38). About the year 60 a.d. 
the Apostle arrived at Jerusalem, having passed through Caesarea ; 
but was there immediately arrested (Acts xxii.) and carried 
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back to Caesarea (Acts xxiii. 81 seq.) Here he was indeed ex- 
amined by the proconsul Felix ; but, as he could not pronounce 
sentence against him and hesitated to release him, Paul re- 
mained two.years in captivity. At the end of that time there 
came another proconsul, Porcius Festus, to Csesarea. He com- 
menced the examination anew, but when the apostle, as a Ro- 
man citizen, appealed to Caesar, he sent him to Rome. This 
was about 62 a.d. On the voyage thither, Paul, together with 
the Roman soldiers who accompanied him, suffered shipwreok, 
and they were compelled to pass the winter on the island of 
Malta Paul did not, therefore, arrive at Rome before the com- 
mencement of the following year, and was there again kept as 
a prisoner for two years, i. e. till 66 a.d., before his case was de- 
cided. Still his confinement at Rome was not so strict as that 
at CsBsarea. He was permitted to hire a dwelling in the city, 
to go about, speak, and write as he pleased; only, he was always 
accompanied by a soldier. Luke alone details all these events 
in the last chapters of the Acts, with very great minuteness. 
From Paul's Epistles we learn nothing respecting this period; 
for Paul seems not to have written at all from Csesarea. Pro- 
bably the strict durance in which he was held did not permit 
any communication by writing. In the providence of God, this 
long confinement may have served to acquaint Paul with him- 
self, with the depths of his own interior being. For, the man- 
ner of life which Paul led and was obliged to lead, the perpetual 
bustle of travel, his constant efforts in regard to others, might 
have injured him by dissipation of his thoughts, and might, so 
to speak, have exhausted the fulness of his spirit, had he not 
possessed some quiet seasons in which, while his attention was 
turned wholly upon himself, he might be spiritually replenished 
and invigorated for future seasons of intense outward exertion. 

But from the other of the two places where Paul was compel- 
led to remain a prisoner for a long period, i. e. Rome, he cer- 
tainly wrote several Epistles, viz. the Epistles to the ISphesians, 
PhilippianSy ColossianSy and Philemon. Still, although in these 
Epistles mention is made of some historical particulars, he sup- 
poses the occurrences in regard to himself to be generally known 
among the Christians of the churches in Macedonia and Asia 
Minol", and therefore does not enter into details respecting them. 
Unfortunately Luke closed his book of Acts at the point when 
Paul had lived two years as a prisoner at Rome; and therefore, 
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in further designating the historical connection of Paulas Epistles, 
we are not able to state the circumstances of time and place 
with so much precision and certainty as hitherto. This circum- 
stance, likewise, explains how, in such a state of things, the re- 
maining Epistles of Paul afford more room to doubt of their 
genuineness than was the case in regard to those which, we see, 
well and easily fall into the history of Paul as related in the 
Acts. We shall therefore devote separate consideration to those 
Epistles. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONTINUATION. — OP THE PAULINE EPISTLES COMPOSED DURING AND 

AFTER Paul's imprisonment at rome. 

Op the Epistles composed by Paul during his imprisonment 
at Rome, the Epistles to the PkUippians, Colossians, and Phils- 
mon, can be easily shown with sufficient certainty to be genuine 
writings of the Apostle. First, as to the Epistle to the Philip- 
pianSy Paul clearly represents himself therein, not only as a pri- 
soner, but also as a prisoner at Rome; for he speaks of the bar- 
racks occupied by the imperial guards (the Praetorium: Luther 
translates the word hj Richt-havs, or hall of justice, Phil. i. 13), 
into which the fame of his imprisonment had extended itself. 
Probably Paul had won over to the gospel the soldiers set to 
guard him, to whom he was wont to preach, and, through these, 
others in the camp may have been converted. Even the impe- 
rial palace itself is mentioned by Paul (Phil. iv. 22,) as having 
been already penetrated by the seeds of the word of God. 
These clear allusions leave not the slightest doubt that the 
Epistle was written from Rome. Nor can any doubt remain as 
to the question, whether it was really written to the inhabitants 
of the Macedonian city Philippi. For, according to Acts xvi. 
12 seq. the apostle's labours in this city had been particularly 
blessed. The Lord at once opened the heart of Lydia, so that 
she believed the preaching of Paul. An unfortunate occurrence 
respecting a damsel possessed with a spirit of divination, which 
the Apostle expelled, constrained him to leave the city. The 
church at Philippi, however, always preserved a particular at- 
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tachment to the Apostle Paul, and his acknowledgment of this 
fact runs through the whole of his letter to them. The Apostle 
calls them his brethren dearly beloved and longed for, his joy 
and crown (Phil. iv. 1), and thanks the Philippian Christians 
that they so faithfully had respect to his bodily necessities (Phil, 
iv. 15, 16). These characteristics are decisive in favour of the 
genuineness of the Epistle, which, moreover, has not been con- 
tested either in ancient or modem times. 

The case is the same in regard to the Epistle to the Colosaians. 
This church was not founded by Paul in person; as he himself 
indicates in Col. ii. 1. He had indeed been in Phrygia, but had 
not visited the city of Colosse on his journey through this pro- 
vince of Asia Minor. Paul nevertheless wrote to them, as also 
to the Romans, in part from universal Christian love, which 
called upon him to acknowledge the members of every church of 
Christ as brethren, and in part from the special reason, that the 
Gospel had been carried to Colosse by disciples of his, parti- 
cularly Epaphras, The immediate occasion of his Epistle, how- 
ever, was, that heretics threatened to draw away the church 
from the true faith. These individuals were not of the ordinary 
Judaizing class; along with much that was Jewish, they had 
some Gnostic characteristics. Now Phrygia is the precise spot 
where, from the earliest times downward, we find a prevalent 
tendency to a fantastic apprehension of religion. Thus the cir- 
cumstance that, according to Paul's representation, men of this 
stamp had gained influence in Colosse, suits perfectly well with 
what we know of that city. Nor is it otherwise than very natu- 
ral, that few particular allusions occur in the Epistle, as he was 
not personally known to the church. He however mentions his 
imprisonment, and sends salutations also from some persons of 
their acquaintance who were in his vicinity, among others from 
Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10), who, as we learn from the Acts, had 
come to Rome with Paul and Luke (xxvii. 1). The latter com- 
panion of Paul likewise salutes the believers in Phrygia (iv. 14). 
Of individuals themselves resident in Colosse, he saluted especial- 
ly -4 rcAipims (iv. 17), who occupied some ministry in the church. 
Concerning this man, as also concerning Onesimua, whom Paul 
mentions (Col. iv. 9), we gain more particular information from 
the Epistle to Philemon. In this Epistle to the Colossians, like- 
wise, every thing harmonises so exactly with Paul's circumstan- 
ces in general, and his relation to the church which he addressed 
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in particular, that no one has ever been led to question its genu- 
ineness, either in ancient or modern days. 

With the same entire unanimity has the genuinensss of PauVs 
Epistle to Philemon likewise been always admitted. This de- 
lightful little Epistle so clearly exhibits all the characteristics of 
the great Apostle, and is so utterly free from everything which 
would make it probable that any person could have a motive in 
forging it, that no one would ever entertain the idea of denying 
that Paul was its author. Philemon, to whom the Epistle is 
addressed, probably lived in Colosse, for that Archippus, who 
held an office in the church at Colosse, appears here as his son, 
and Appia as his wife (Phil. v. 2). Probably Philemon was an 
opulent man; for he had so spacious a house, that it accommo- 
dated the assemblies of believers. Paul wrote this Epistle, like- 
wise, in confinement (v. 13), and sends salutations from all those 
who, according to the Acts and the Epistle to the Colossians, 
were in his vicinity (v. 23, 24). Onesimus, who had fled from 
the relation of bondage which he had sustained towards Philemon 
in Colosse, Paul sends back to his master, whom he informs that 
his slave had been led by him to obey the Gospel, so that Phile- 
mon is to receive back again as a brother him whom he had lost 
as a slave. The whole of this small Epistle comprises, indeed, 
no important doctrinal contents; but it is an exhibition of inte- 
rior, deep feeling, and delicate regard to circumstances on the 
part of the Apostle, and as such has always been very dear and 
valuable to the church. 

In regard to the Epistle to the Epheeians, however, the case is 
totally different from what it is in regard to the three other 
Epistles sent from Rome. There are so many remarkable cir- 
cumstances in relation to this Epistle, that we can easily com- 
prehend how its genuineness has been often brought in question. 
Still, all the doubts which may have been excited are completely 
removed on a closer examination, so that it can by no means be 
denied that the Epistle was written by the Apostle, even if its 
actual destination to Ephesus cannot be established. 

If it be considered that Paul, as we saw above in the histori- 
cal account of the Apostle's life, was twice in Ephesus, and that 
once he even resided there for about three years, it must cer- 
tainly appear very strange that, in an Epistle to this church, of 
the elders of which Paul had taken leave in so pathetic a man- 
ner (Acts XX. 17), there should be found no salutations. In 
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writing to the Romans, Paul, though he had never been at 
Rome, sent salutations to so many persons that their names fill 
an entire chapter, while in this Epistle not a single person is 
greeted. Moreover, there are no personal and confidential allu- 
sions in any part of the Epistle. Paul appears only in the gene- 
ral relation of a Christian teacher and a friend to his readers. 
There is certainly something extremely strange in this charac- 
ter of the Epistle, particularly, moreover, as that which we 
should especially expect to find in the Epistle, viz. allusion to 
heretics, against which Paul had so expressly warned the Ephe- 
sian elders, is entirely wanting (Acts xx. 29 seq.) 

The difficulties are increased when we know what was the 
case originally concerning the address to the readers of the 
Epistle (Eph. i. 1). Instead of " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
by the will of God, to the saints which are at JSphesvSy" as it 
stands in most copies, Marcion, in his MS., read: " to the saints 
at Laodicea." In other MSS. there was no name at all, neither 
Ephesus, nor Laodicea; and in these the inscription of the 
Epistle ran thus: " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the wiD 

of Grod, to the saints which dwell at ." Instead of the 

name was a vacant space, which, however, was often neglected 
' by the copyists, who thus perplexed the matter still further. 
In addition to all this, if the Epistle to the Ephesians be com- 
pared with that to the Colossians, we shall find the same funda- 
mental thought, and often even the same train of ideas, only the 
first is more minute and expanded, while in the Epistle to the 
Colossians the thoughts are more concisely and briefly presented. 
On account of this relative character it has been declar^ that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is probably only an enlargement of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, made with a special design by some 
other hand. But though for a moment such supposition might 
not appear altogether unfounded, its plausibility is completely 
dissipated when the peculiar character of the Epistle is made 
apparent by a right and thorough notion of its origin. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians is undoubtedly what is termed a circu- 
lar letter, directed not to a single church but to many at once. 
In such a letter, therefore, there could be no personal allusions, 
because what might interest one circle of readers might be un- 
intelligible to another. In this Epistle, therefore, Paul adheres 
exclusively to generalities, and touches only on such topics as 
would be of interest to all members of the churches for whom 
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the Epistle was intended. Now, on the supposition that Ephe- 
sus and Laodicea were of the number of those churches for 
which the Epistle was intended, nothing is more easy of explana- 
tion than the' fact, that the name of the former was in the in- 
scription of some MSS., and the name of the latter in that of 
others. The messenger who carried the apostolic letter may 
have taken several copies with him, in which the space for the 
name of the place was not filled out, and remained thus until 
they were delivered, when the name of the church which re- 
ceived any particular one was added to it. The diffusion of the 
Epistle abroad was mainly from the capital city Ephesus; and 
hence the name Ephesus got into the inscription of most of the 
MSS. Marcion, however, came into possession of a transcript 
from the copy which was delivered at Laodicea, and for this rea- 
son he read Laodicea instead of Ephesus in the inscription. In 
some copies there may have been a total neglect to fill up the 
spaces left vacant for the names; and in this way some MSS. 
got into circulation in which no city was designated. 

It is seen how satisfactorily and completely, on this single 
supposition, that the Epistle to the Ephesians was a circular let- 
ter, our difficulties disappear at once. It is true the striking re- 
semblance of the Epistle to that to the Colossians still remains; 
and in recent times the greatest stress has been laid on this very 
point. Both Epistles have essentially the same contents, only 
the Epistle to the Ephesians is more full and minute, as has 
been already remarked. But let it be considered that the two 
Epistles were written not only about the same time, but under 
entirely similar circumstances. Is it then to be wondered at, 
that there is a striking similarity in contents and arrangement ? 
What purpose could there have been in forging or counterfeiting 
an Epistle, in which the fraudulent author said the same things 
which were contained in a genuine Epistle of the man to whom 
he wished that his production should be ascribed ? It is, there- 
fore, clear that there is nothing in this resemblance of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to that to the Colossians, which can 
justify us in inferring the spuriousness of either. For, whether 
we suppose that the longest (that to the Ephesians) was written 
first, and that Paul afterwards repeated the same thoughts in 
the shortest (that to the Colossians); or, vice versa, that he 
wrote the shortest first, and afterwards felt himself called upon 
to state the same ideas more at length in the other, there is not 
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the least harm done by their similarity to each other, particu- 
larly as the Epistle to the Ephesians contains many ideas wholly 
peculiar to the Apostle Paul, which are wanting in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and this too in his own phraseology and style. 

It is to be observed, further, that Paid in his Epistle to the 
Colossians mentions a letter to the church at Laodicea, and char- 
ges the former to communicate their Epistle to the believers in 
Laodicea, and in return to request the Epistle addressed to them. 
Now, because, as we have seen, Marcion regarded the Epistle to 
the Ephesians as having been directed to the Laodiceans, it 
has been supposed that our Epistle to the Ephesians was the 
one meant by Paul. But, plausible as this may appear at 
first sight, it is still improbable, on a closer examination, that 
it is correct; for, first, the great similarity between the two 
Epistles makes against it, as this must evidently have rendered 
their mutual transfer of less consequence. Then, too, it is not 
common to direct special salutations to be given to those to 
whom we write ourselves at the same time, which is done by 
Paid in relation to the Laodiceans in his letter to the Colossians 
(passim). Moreover, our Epistle to the Ephesians, as a circular 
letter, could not well be designated by the name, Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. Thus, it is far more probable that this letter was a 
separate one, which has been lost to us. 

As early as the time of Jerome, there existed a separate Epis- 
tle to the Laodiceans, different from that to the Ephesians. But 
the father just mentioned remarks, that all without exception 
reject it. It is probable, therefore, that, on account of the pas- 
sage. Col. iv. 15, 16, some one had forged an Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, just as was the case, as we have before stated, with the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians which was lost. 

There remain, therefore, only the three Epistles of the Apos- 
tle, which are usually comprehended under the title of Pastoral 
Letters, viz. the two to Timothy, and that to Titus. They are all 
three occupied with a consideration of the duties of a pastor of 
the church of Christ, and on account of this common purport 
are classed under the general designation which we have men- 
tioned. In a close investigation of the contents and the historical 
allusions of these Epistles there arise very many difficulties, on 
which account they have become subject to doubt beyond all the 
other Pauline Epistles. Ancient tradition is certainly wholly in 
favour of their genuineness, as in relation to the Epistle to the 
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Ephesians; for the circumstance, that Marcion did not have 
them in his canon, is not regarded as important, even by oppon- 
ents of the Epistles, who are at all impartial. It was undoubtedly 
only through accident that these Epistles remained unknown to 
him, and to his native city, Sinope, upon the Black Sea; for had 
he possessed historical reasons against its reception, they could 
not have been so completely lost at a later period. We may here 
see, in fact, a very important evidence in behalf of the genuine- 
ness of these Epistles; for Timothy lived when Paul wrote to 
him, not in a distant, unknown place, but in Ephesus, one of 
the chief cities frequented by the Christians of the ancient 
church. The scene of the labours of Titus was the isle of Crete, 
which also, on account of its vicinity to Corinth, and to other 
important churches, maintained lively intercourse with the 
churches generally. Now, how Epistles directed to persons 
labouring in places of so much note, and holding so high a rank, 
as being assistants of the apostle, could gain the reputation of 
being genuine throughout the whole ancient church, when they 
were really forged in the name of the apostle, is indeed difficult 
of comprehension, as so many must have been able to expose the 
deception. Supposing, therefore, that on a close investigation of 
the contents of the Epistle, there should appear much that is 
strange, it must be considered as losing a great deal of its influ- 
ence in relation to the question of the genuineness of the Epistles, 
from the fact that this is so firmly established by the tradition 
of the church. 

Another circumstance to bo premised, which is very much in 
favour of their genuineness, is, that in all the three Epistles there 
occurs a multitude of personal and particular allusions. Now, 
it is clear that an impostor, who was palming off his own Epistles 
as another's (for such is the language which we must use con- 
cerning the author of these three compositions, if they are not 
the work of Paul himself, since he expressly names himself as 
the author, besides indicating the fact in a manner not to be 
mistaken), would avoid as much as possible all special circum- 
stances, because he would be too likely to betray liimself in 
touching upon them, since particulars cannot be very minutely 
known to a stranger. Moreover, a forgery generally wants that 
graphic exactness which is exhibited so manifestly in writings 
that spring out of actually existing circumstances. Hence every 
unprejudiced person would, in the outset, think it very imlikely 
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that a writing was forged in which there occurred such special 
allusions as we find in 1 Tim. v. 23, where Paul says to Timothy, 
** Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake and thine often infirmities." Of the same nature, also, is 
a passage in the second Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 13), in 
which the apostle complains that he had, through forgetfulness, 
left his cloak, some books, and parchments with a friend, and 
desires Timothy to take care of them. Plainly, such things are 
not forged; for to what end should any one give himself the 
useless trouble to invent such insignificant matters, if they did 
not actually happen, since they could not do either any harm or 
any good. In the same Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 20, 21), Paul sends 
salutations from many individuals, and gives various information 
respecting persons of their mutual acquaintance. "Erastus 
abode at Corinth," says Paul, " but Trophimus have I left at 
Melitus sick;" and he invites Timothy himself to come to him 
before winter. If any person invented all this, we must at least 
call him extremely inconsiderate, for he ought not certainly to 
have mentioned such noted cities, since the Christians who dwelt 
in them could learn, without any great difficulty, whether any 
one of the name of Trophimus was ever at Miletus with the 
apostle, and was left there by him sick, and whether Erastus 
abode at Corinth. The same is true of the Epistle to Titus, as 
one may be convinced by examining Titus iii. 12. 

Still, let us look at the reasons which are advanced against 
the genuineness of these Epistles. Certain investigators have 
thought that there was in all three of them something not only 
in the phraseology, but in the style altogether, which cannot 
but be regarded as unlike Paul. The weakness of such state- 
ments, however, may be clearly inferred from the fact that an- 
other investigator, of no less acuteness, supposes the second 
Epistle to Timothy and the one to Titus to be really genuine 
Epistles of Paul, while the first to Timothy is spurious, and 
imitated from the other two. This second investigator, there- 
fore, founds his argument for the spuriousness of the first of the 
three Epistles on the genuineness of the two others, thus over- . 
throwing, by his own reasoning, the position of the former inves- 
tigators in regard to the necessity of supposing them all spurious. 
The historical difficulties, however, which are discerned on close 
examination of the Epistles, are of more consequence. It is 
from these, properly, that all attacks upon these pastoral letters 
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have originated, and in these they find their excuse, only writers 
ought not to have so manifestly confounded difficulties with 
positive arguments against the genuineness of a writing. 

As to the First Epistle to Timothy, the principal difficulty is, 
to jKjint out a period in Paul's life exactly coinciding with the 
statement which the Apostle makes at the outset (i. 3). He 
says that when he went to Macedonia he left Timothy at Ephesus, 
to protect the true faith and thwart heretics in that city. Now 
we know, indeed, that when Demetrius the silver-smith drove 
Paul from Ephesus, he went to Macedonia ; but it is impossible 
that he should then have left Timothy behind at Ephesus, since 
he sent him before himself to Macedonia with Erastus. Thus, 
when Paul wrote his Second Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Macedonia, Timothy was with him. (Comp. Acts xix. 22, 
2 Cor. i. 1). Moreover, we are informed of no other journey of 
Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, when he left Timothy behind 
in the city to watch over the church ; and hence arises a diffi- 
culty in assigning this Epistle its proper place in Paul's life. 

There are similar circumstances respecting the Second Epistle. 
This Epistle, too, is directed to Timothy at Ephesus. Paul 
clearly writes from Rome. (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, with 2 
Tim. i. 16, 18, iv. 19). He was in bonds (i. 16), and was ex- 
pecting a new examination of his cause. Now, he invites Ti- 
mothy to come to him, and requests him to make haste and 
come before winter (iv. 13, 21). But, according to Col. i. 1, 
Philemon ver. 1, and Phil. i. 1, Timothy, at the time of Paul's 
imprisonment at Rome, as related by Luke in the Acts, was in 
Paul's company; and hence it seems impossible that Paul could 
have written to him at Ephesus. It is true Paul's imprison- 
ment at Rome lasted two years, and it might be supposed that 
Timothy was for some time with him, and for some time away 
during his imprisonment; but there are other circumstances 
which make it very improbable that the Second Epistle to Ti- 
mothy was written during the same imprisonment in which the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians were com- 
posed. According to 2 Tim. iv. 18, Paul had left at Troas, a 
cloak, books, and parchments, which Timothy was to bring with 
him when he came to Paul (v. 21). Now, before Paul's imprison- 
ment at Rome, which lasted two years, he was also two years in 
Caesarea. We should, therefore, be compelled to suppose that 
he had left these things behind at Troas, four years before. 
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But certainly it is probable that Paul would have made some 
other disposition of them in the mean time, if they were of any 
consequence to him. But even if we may suppose that Paul would 
send for clothing and books which had laid at Troas for years, 
it is out of the question that he should say in relation to a jour- 
ney made four years before : " Erastus abode at Corinth, but 
Trophimus have I left at Miletus sick/' (2 Tim. iv. 20). Mile- 
tus was in the vicinity of Ephesus, at a distance from Rome 
where Paid was writing. Now, if Paul had not been in Mile- 
tus for four years, it is wholly impossible that he should have 
mentioned the illness of one whom he had left behind at Mile- 
tus so long a time before, because his case must long since have 
been decided. Similar difficulties present themselves, likewise, 
on a close examination of the Epistle to Titus, For Paul writes 
in this Epistle (i. 4, 5, iii. 12), that he himself had been in the 
island of Crete, and had left Titus there behind him for the same 
purpose which caused him to leave Timothy in Ephesus; and 
states that he intended to spend the winter in Nicopolis, whi- 
ther he directs Titus to come and meet him. Now, it is true, 
Paul, according to the Acts (xxvii. 8), was once in Crete, but it 
was as a prisoner, and on a voyage. In these circumstances, 
therefore, he could not accomplish much; nor could he leave 
Titus behind, as on his voyage Titus was nowhere in his neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing is told us in any part of the New Testa- 
ment history as to Paul's residence in Nicopolis, and it is the 
more difficult to come to any assurance respecting it from the 
fact, that there were so many cities of that name. Thus, this 
Epistle, likewise, cannot be assigned to its place in Paul's his- 
tory, and therefore it is perfectly true, that there are difficulties 
incident to an examination of these pastoral letters; but, as we 
have before observed, difficulties are not equivalent to positive 
arguments against their genuineness. It is true they would be, 
were we so exactly and minutely acquainted with the history 
of the Apostle Paul, that such a difficulty in assigning an epistle 
its place among the circumstances of his life would be the same 
as an impossibility. If, for example, we knew with certainty 
that the Apostle Paul never resided in any city by the name of 
Nicopolis, we should be obliged to consider the Epistle to Titus, 
which purports to have been written from some place called Ni- 
copolis, as spurious and forged. 

But this is so far from being the case, that in those Epistles 
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of Paul wliich are admitted to be genuine, very many occur- 
rences are noticed, of which we have no further information. A. 
remarkable instance of this kind is the well-known passage, 

2 Cor. XI. 23 seq., in which Paul states, that he Iiad five times 
received of the Jews forty stripes save one, thrice being beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice suffered shipwreck, &;c. &;c. Of 
very few of these sufferings of Paul do we know the particulars. 
How much, therefore, of what took place in his life, may remain 
unknown to us. It is to be remembered, too, that tlie brief general 
statements given by Luke in the Acts extend over long periods 
in the apostle's life. At Corinth, Ephesus, Ca3sarea, and Rome, 
Paul abode for years. Now, as slight journeys abroad are, it is 
well known, commonly comprehended by historians in a residence 
at any particular place for a long period, may not this have been 
frequently tlie case in Luke's history? Many have thought this 
probable, and have therefore supposed short journeys from this 
or that place, and in this way have attempted to find some situ- 
ation in Paul's life, which should appear suitable for the compo- 
sition of one or another of the pastoral letters. We will not 
trouble our readers, however, with an enumeration of these dif- 
ferent views, which, nevertheless, show that it is not impossible 
to designate some situation in which Paul might have written 
these Epistles. We choose rather to confine ourselves to the 
development of an important supposition by which a suitable 
period of time is obtained for all the three Epistles together, and 
their relation to each other is determined. This supposition is, 
that Paul was set at liberty from the first imprisonment at Rome 
related by Luke, (which had lasted two years when Luke finished 
his book of Acts,) performed important missionary tours after- 
ward and was at last imprisoned a second time at Rome, and at 
this time died there a martyr's death. It is very evident that if 
we can in this way gain space of time for another journey to 
Asia and Crete, it will be easy to imagine the situations which 
gave rise to the first Epistle to Timothy and that to Titus. Tlie 
second Epistle to Timothy must then have been written in Rome 
itself during the second imprisonment, and any remarkable expres- 
sions which it contains are then perfectly intelligible, if it be sup- 
posed that Paul wrote the Epistle after his arrival at Rome from Asia 
Minor. The only question is, whether this supposition, that Paul 
was a second time imprisoned at Rome, is a mere hypothesis, or 
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can be sustained by any historical evidence. Were it a mere 
conjecture, it must be admitted, it would be of little importance. 

There are not wanting, however, some historical facts of such 
a nature as to confirm the supposition. First, we find it current 
among the Fathers of the fourth century. It is true, they do not 
expressly present historical grounds for their opinion; they seem 
rather to have inferred a second imprisonment at Rome from the 
second Epistle to Timothy. But, that they at once assumed a 
second imprisonment, when they might have hit upon other modes 
of explanation, seems to indicate a tradition, however obscure, 
in regard to the fact of its having occurred. Moreover, we are 
told by a very ancient writer of the Roman church, the apostolic 
Father Clemens Romanus, that Paul went to the farthest west. 
This must mean Spain. In the Epistle to the Romans (chap. 
XV.) Paul expresses a strong desire to visit that country. This 
he cannot have done before his first imprisonment; it is not 
at all improbable, therefore, that he may afterwards have jour- 
neyed to this country, the most western region of the then known 
world. 

Whatever may be thought of this supposition, so much is clear 
— the difficulties with which the attentive reader meets with in 
the Epistles, are no arguments against their genuineness. In- 
deed every thing essential is in their favour. The internal simi- 
larity of the Epistles, however, makes it probable that they were 
composed about the same time, and the idea that they were 
written during the second imprisonment, of which we have spoken, 
accords very well with this supposition. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE EPISTLE TO T^E HEBREWS. 

Of the investigations of learned men respecting the genuine- 
ness of the writings of the New Testament, we have hitherto 
been able to give a very favourable account ; but the case seems 
now to be difierent, in considering the investigations respecting 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. For, he who has been accustomed 
to reckon this epistle among those of Pauline origin (the Lutheran 
version, such as it now is, expressly attributing it to this apostle, 
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although Luther himself, as will be shown presently, held a dif- 
ferent opinion), may be surprised at hearing that the latest, ex- 
tremely thorough and generally impartial, investigations respect- 
ing this important Epistle, determine that Paul was not its 
author.^ We have before remarked, that the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not at all in question : the only inquiry 
is, who was its author. For he has neither named nor designated 
himself throughout the Epistle. Thus, even though Paul should 
not be considered the author, it does not follow that the Epistle 
is a forged, spurious one. 

Now, that tlie case of this Epistle must be peculiar, is clear 
from the fact, that it was not admitted into the midst of the 
other Pauline Epistles. In the Greek Testament it does indeed 
come directly after the Epistle to Philemon, and thus by the side 
of the collection of PauFs Epistles (though Luther has placed it 
after the Epistles of Peter and John) ; but it is clear that this 
large and important Epistle would have been placed among the 
other large Epistles of the same apostle to whole churches, per- 
haps after the Epistles to the Corinthians, had it been originally 
regarded as a production of the apostle to the Gentiles.^ Con- 
sequently, its position after the Epistle to Philemon, the small- 
est and most inconsiderable of Paul's private letters, shows 
plainly, that it was not generally reckoned as one of the Pauline 
Epistles, until after the collection of them was completed. How- 
ever, all this is, of course, of an incidental nature ; there are far 
more important reasons, which make it improbable that Paul 
was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and to the consi- 
deration of these we will now direct our attention. 

The form of the Epistle is, it is seen, entirely different from 
that of Paul's letters. He opens each of his Epistles, not only 

^ But see Professor Stuart's discussion of this point in his masterly 
Commentary upon the Epistle. See also an able discussion of it in a 
work published at London in 1830, entitled " Biblical Notes and Dis- 
sertations, &c/' written by Joseph John Gurney, an Englishman, mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Mr Gurney's dissertation was republished 
in the Biblical Repository for July 1832 (Vol II. p. 409).— Tr. 

2 According to Epiphanius, a church-father of the fourth century, 
some MSS. placed the Epistle to the Hebrews before ike Epistles to 
Timothy; probably only because it seemed to some copyists improper 
that an Epistle to a whole church should stand after Epistles to private 
individuals. 
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with his name and the title of his sacred office, but also with an 
apostolic salutation: "Grace be with you and peace from God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ/' Nothing of this kind 
is to be seen at the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It begins like a treatise (which indeed many have been inclined 
to suppose it to be), without any reference to its readers: " God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past 
unto tile fathers by the prophets, &c." The conclusion bears 
more resemblance to Paul's Epistles; for it contains a salutation, 
such as those of the apostle, and announces a visit to the readers 
of the Epistle on the part of the author in company with Timothy. 
The writer sends a salutation on the part of the brethren frofm 
Italy ; from whence it has been erroneously inferred that tlie 
Epistle was written in Italy, whereas the phraseology indicates 
exactly the contrary.* For the author would not have employed 
such an expression unless he was writing (yijii of Italy in a place 
whither brethren had arrived from that country. The Epistle 
contains no particular salutations from one individual to another; 
but this is not strange, as it is addressed to so many. For the 
HehrewSy to whom the Epistle was written, were the Jewish 
Christians who lived in Palestine. Their benefit was intended 
by the entire contents of this profound Epistle. It analyzes 
thoroughly the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 

Nevertheless, it may be said, no great stress ought to be laid 
upon the external /orm of the Epistle; Paid might for once have 
deviated from his usual custom. But the historical evidence is 
very decisive in regard to this Epistle. For, in the western 
church, and particularly the Roman, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was not at all acknowledged as Paul's production until some 
time in the fourth century. It was through Augustine's means, 
who died so late as 430 a.d., that it first became common to 
ascribe it to Paul; and even this Father of the church some- 

* The original Greek reads, 0/ d^h rrn 'iraX/a;, which is translated in 
our English version " they of Italy." Olshausen considers it necessary 
to translate am from, making the whole expression to mean, Uiose who 
had come from Italy to some place where Paid was wi*iting, Consulta- 
tion of a good Greek lexicon will cause any one to doubt whether there 
is any such necessity as Olshausen supposes. See, for example, in Passow, 
under the word aflr<J, such expressions as, a/Jaa a<rrh T^wwv, the blood of 
the Trojans, 0/ d'jrh nXarwvo;, they of Plato's party, &c. — Tr. 
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times speaks doubtfully of the Epistle, as do other Fathers after 
his time. Plainly this is very remarkable. For, if it be con- 
sidered how well-known Paul was, and how deeply loved at 
Rome, and that he was twice imprisoned there for years, it will 
be evident that it must have been known in that city whether 
Paul was its author or not. Thus the testimony of this Roman 
church is of the highest importance in the question under 
examination. Now, it is observable, that Clement of Rome, an 
immediate disciple of Paul, makes very ample use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and even introduces long passages of it into his 
own Epistle to the Corinthians. This is indeed a very decisive 
proof of the high antiquity of the Epistle; but Clement does 
not mention the author of the writing from which he quoted, 
and therefore the use he has made of it has no further influence 
in regard to the question, who was its author. StiU, he must 
certainly have liked the Epistle, and esteemed it very highly ; 
otherwise he would not have been induced to embellish his own 
Epistle with large passages from it, which are interwoven with 
his train of thought, as though they were original. 

That in the West there was general uncertainty in regard to 
the author of the Epistle, is shown by the circumstance, that an 
African Father of the church, Tertullian, names Barnabas as its 
author. Others, especially some orientals, ascribed it to Luke, 
and some to the before-mentioned Clement, though unfortunately 
without good reason. There was no uniform tradition in the 
West in regard to its authorship; it was, from conjecture alone, 
ascribed to various individuals. 

The case was totally different with the Greek church in [the 
East. The predominant opinion with this was that Paul was 
the author. It was the celebrated Fathers of the Alexandrian 
church especiaUy, together with the Syrians, who made great 
use of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and referred it to the apostle 
Paul. The old Syriac version contains it in its canon. This 
circumstance is not to be overlooked, particularly as the Epis- 
tle is directed to the Christians in Palestine, from whom of 
course it might very easily come into the hands of the neigh- 
bouring Syrians and Egyptians. Historical testimony, however, 
in favour of any Epistle, must be sought for mainly in the place 
where it was composed, and that to which it was addressed. 
One of these furnishes evidence against the Pauline origin of 
the Epistle, and the other in its favour; a circumstance which, 
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as we shall see hereafter, is of no slight consequence in an in- 
quiry respecting the canonical authority of the Epistle. 

Although the Greek, and especially the Alexandrian, Fathers 
were favourably disposed towards the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the learned among them admitted the great difference between 
it and the other Epistles of Paul. They explained this difference 
by supposing that Paul wrote the Epistle in Hebrew, and Luke 
translated it into Greek. This Evangelist was fixed upon as 
the translator, because, as was thought, a resemblance was dis- 
covered between his style and that of the Epistle. The suppo- 
sition, however, is not at all probable; for the style of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is so peculiarly Greek, that it cannot 
have been translated from the Hebrew. We may see, merely 
from the conjecture thus presented, that inquiring minds, in 
perusing the Epistle, came to doubt whether it was really 
Pauline in its character, even where it was commonly con- 
sidered as a Pauline production. 

Hence it was that our Luther, when he studied the Scriptures 
in a critical manner, renewed the doubts respecting the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, after it had been regarded 
throughout the middle ages as the apostle Paul's production. 
He writes on this point as follows: As yet, we have mentioned 
only the principal, indubitably genuine books of the New Testa- 
ment. The four following books, however," have in times past 
held a different rank. And first, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not St Paul's, nor any apostle's, is proved by the 
tenor of v. 3 of chap, ii.: * How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him.' It is clear 
that he speaks of the apostles as though he were a disciple, to 
whom this salvation had come from the apostles, perhaps long 
after." (See Walch's Ed. Luther's Works, Th. xiv. p. 146.) 
The passage to which Luther refers is indeed remarkable, and 
has been employed by scholars of a more recent day to prove 
that Paul cannot have been the author of the Epistle. For we 
know that he always maintained strongly (particularly in the 
outset to the Epistle to the Galatians), in opposition to his 
Jewish adversaries, who presumed to dispute his apostolic 

^ He means, bef^ides the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James 
and Jude, and the Revelation of John. 
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authority, that he was not a disciple of the apostles, but had 
received everything from the immediate revelation of God, 
How then is it conceivable, that in Heb. ii. 3, he should have 
represented himself as a disciple of the apostle's; and this in an 
Epistle to Jewish Christians, before whom it was specially im- 
portant for him to appear as a real apostle of our Lord? This 
circumstance, moreover, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to Jewish Christians, deprives of all probability that in- 
terpretation of the passage according to which Paul speaks 
merely out of courtesy, as though he himself was a disciple of 
the apostles, which in reality was the case only with his readers. 
For then Paul would have expressed himself in a manner very 
liable to be misapprehended; and that this should have happened 
when his relation to the Jewish Christians was so peculiar, is 
extremely improbable. Luther, with his free, bold disposition, 
which did indeed sometimes carry him beyond the limits of 
truth in his critical investigations, did not content himself with 
merely disputing the Pauline origin of the Epistle; he even 
ventured to institute conjectures respecting its author. He re- 
garded the celebrated Apollos as its author; the same of whom 
mention is made in the Acts. In truth, this supposition pos- 
sesses extreme probability, and has therefore, of all the hypo- 
theses respecting the author of the Epistle, recommended itself 
most even to recent investigators. The book of Acts describes 
this man as having precisely that character of mind which the 
author of this Epistle must have had, to judge from its contents. 
He is stated (Acts xviii. 24) to have been by birth an Alex- 
andrian, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures. Now, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews shows himself to 
have been thoroughly acquainted with the Old Testament, and 
eloquently maintains the deep and sublime ideas which it pre- 
sents. According to the same passage, he constantly over- 
came the Jews in conversation with them, and proved publicly, 
by means of the Scriptures, that Jesus was the Christ. Un- 
doubtedly, in these disputes he made use of just such forcible 
expositions of the Old Testament, as those of which we find so 
many in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and which were very com- 
monly employed by the Alexandrians in particular. The idea 
that Titus, or Luke, or Clement, might have been the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is untenable, for this reason, if there 
were no other, that these men were Gentiles by birth, and the 
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author declares liimself a native Jew. There would be more 
reason for fixing upon Silas or Silvanus, who were, as we know, 
Paul's companions, or, likewise, upon Barnabas. For the last 
we have even one historical evidence, as we have already re- 
marked. A Father of the church, Tertullian, expressly ascribes 
the Epistle to Barnabas. But, as we have an Epistle written by 
this assistant of the apostles, we are able to see from it with 
perfect certainty that he cannot be author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. His whole manner of writing and thinking is diiferent 
from the course of ideas in this production. It is true there is 
nothing so decisive against Silas; but, too, there is nothing 
definite in his favour. His peculiar character of mind is no 
where described, as the character of ApoUos is in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

The idea, therefore, that Silas was the author of the Epistle, 
is a wholly unsupported conjecture. It is true, too, it is merely 
a conjecture, that Apollos wrote it; but it is a conjecture more 
probable than could be required or wished in respect to opinions 
of any other nature than those in question. 

But, though we could assign the name of the author, it would 
be of little consequence in our investigation. It is sufficient that 
we cannot suppose Paul to have been the author. 

Here, however, arises the very difficult question, what we are 
to think of the canonical aiithority of the Epistle, if its author 
was not an apostle? for the primitive church would not receive 
the writings of any but these into the collection of sacred books; 
and those who rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, e. g. the 
Roman church, did it for the very reason, that they coidd not ad- 
mit Paul to have been its author. Mvst we then reject the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, or at least esteem it less highly than the other 
writings of the New Testament, because it was not written by Paul? 
This inquiry merits the more careful consideration, because 
the contents of the Epistle are of a very profound and important 
nature to the church generally, and the evangelical church in 
particular. For the sacred doctrine of the high-priesthood of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is, in this very Epistle to 
the Hebrews, treated of more at length, and more thoroughly, 
than in any other book of the New Testament. Hence, the cir- 
cumstance that the Epistle is not from the pen of the apostle 
Paul might give rise to inferences against the validity of the 
doctrine which this Epistle in particular inculcates. 
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It must certainly be admitted that the ruling idea in the for- 
mation of the canon was to admit only apostolic productions. 
For although Mark and Luke, whose w^ri tings were acknowledged 
by the whole church, were not apostles, they were in intimate 
connection with Peter and Paul, and their works were therefore 
regarded as properly the productions of those apostles. And 
this principle was perfectly correct. Though it must be allowed 
that the Holy Spirit might exert its power on others besides 
the apostles, and might enable tliem to compose excellent pro- 
ductions, still it was wise in the ancient church to restrict the 
canon of the Holy Scriptures, which was to serve as the norm or 
rule of faith and practice, for the complete development of the 
kingdom of God, exclusively to apostolic writings. For the 
Apostles, as most immediately connected with our Saviour, had 
received into their souls in the greatest abundance and purity 
the Spirit of truth which flowed forth from him. The more dis- 
tant the relation w^hich individuals sustained to our Lord, the 
feebler the influence of the Spirit from above upon them, and 
the more easily might their acts be aftected by other influences. 
It was therefore necessary that the church should admit as the 
norm of fixith, only such writings as sprang from the most lively 
and purest operation of the Holy Spirit, as it was manifested in 
the apostles. Otherwise there would have been ground for fear 
lest errors, perhaps indeed of a slight character, miglit have crept 
in, and then been continued from generation to generation in the 
Holy Scriptures, and propagated as of sacred authority. It was 
such thoughts undoubtedly which induced some learned men to 
distinguish the Epistle to the Hebrews and certain other books of 
the New Testament, which were not adopted with perfect una- 
nimity by the primitive churcli, from those which were properly 
canonical and universally acknowledged, denominating the form- 
er deuterO'Canonical. They probably regarded it as possible that 
some error had crept into these books, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of their contents generally; and in order to obviate the 
influence of such errors they were desirous of introducing an ex- 
ternal separation of these writings from those which were decid- 
edly apostolical. But, with regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we must say, that this separation appears totally unfounded. 
Probable as it certainly is, that Paul did not compose the Epistle, 
it is still certain that its author wrote it under the influence of 
Paul, and an influence indeed which exhibits itself still more 
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definitely than that of the same apostle over the writings of Luke, 
or of Peter over the Gospel of Mark. This position is sustained 
by history, as well as by the contents of the Epistle, in the 
most decisive manner. 

On the score of history, in the first place, we cannot, except 
on the supposition that Paul had an essential share in the com- 
position of the Epistle to the Hebrews, explain the remarkable 
circumstance that the entire oriental church attributed it to the 
apostle. This view continued to prevail in the East, even after 
it was very well known that the western churches, particularly 
that of Rome, held a different opinion. The tradition, that 
Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot 
have rested on mere conjecture, since there was in fact much 
in the Epistle itself which constrained learned men, who 
in the main shared the prevalent opinion respecting the 
author of the Epistle, to resort to expedients for the purpose of 
upholding the general idea that Paul wrote the Epistle, and at 
the same time of solving the difficulties which this supposition 
involved. Such an expedient, for example, was the idea, of 
which we have before spoken, that Paul might have written the 
Epistle in Hebrew, so that we have only a translation of it. Let 
it be considered, too, that this opinion of the Pauline origin of 
the Epistle prevailed in the very countries to which its original 
readers belonged; and then no one will doubt that the only mode 
of explaining it is, to suppose Paul to have cooperated in the 
composition of the Epistle, and the first readers of it to have 
been aware of the fact, and on this account to have referred the 
Epistle to Paul Himself. 

To this is to be added, the character of the Epistle itself. For, 
although the ancient observation, that the style of the Epistle is 
not Pauline, is perfectly well-founded, still the tenor of the ideas 
bears a resemblance, which is not to be mistaken, to the writings 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles. If we merely keep in mind, 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to Jewish Chris- 
tians, while the other Pauline Epistles were all of them ^ written 
to churches the majority of whose members were Gentiles, 
we shall not discover the least thing in the Epistle which could 

' Though the expression is thus general in the original, of course only 
those Epistles which are directed to churches can be here referred to. 
The phraseology is exceptionable, as some of Paul's letters are not direct- 
ed to churches at all, but to individuals. — Tb. 
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not have proceeded from the mind of Paul. Indeed, the main 
doctrine of the great apostle, that in the death of Jesus an offer- 
ing of reconciliation was made for the whole world, that with 
and through it all the ceremonial observances of the Old Testa- 
ment first obtained their fulfilment as types of what was to come, 
forms the central point of the Epistle to the Hebrews. If it be 
further considered, that there was always a certain distance of 
demeanour between the Apostle Paul and the Jewish Christians, 
even the best of them, it will be very easy to understand why 
Paul did not write to them himself; and still, it must have been 
his heart's desire to exhibit clearly and in suitable detail his 
views in regard to the law and its relation to Christianity, which 
were of a profound nature, and drawn directly from the genuine 
spirit of the Gospel. What more obvious mode of presenting 
these to the Hebrews, than through the medium of a disciple or 
faithfid friend, who, like Apollos, had a correct apprehension of 
this relation between the old and new covenant. 

Supposing this to have been the state of the case, all the cir- 
cumstances in regard to the Epistle are explained. In the West 
it was known that Paul did not write the Epistle. On this ac- 
count the western church denied that he was the author, without 
being able, however, to designate any other individual as the 
author. In the East, on the other hand, it was known that he 
had an influence in the composition of the Epistle; and more- 
over his spirit and his ideas were recognized in it. In the East, 
therefore, it was much used; in the West less. In our days we 
may impartially admit that Paul was not the writer of the 
Epistle, and still maintain its perfect canonical authority, since 
the apostle certainly exerted an essential influence over its com- 
position. 

Thus, though this Epistle belongs to the class of those which 
have not the unanimous voice of christian antiquity in favour of 
their apostolic origin, still it can be shown that this want of 
agreement did not arise from any really suspicious state of 
things, but was occasioned merely by the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was composed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

It has already been observed, in the first chapter, that in 
early times the third coUeetion of the writings of the New Tes- 
tament was termed that of the seven Oatholic Epistles. Tho 
Greek word Catholic means general^ in opposition to particular. 
Now, as the church general, in opposition to individual heretical 
parties, was termed Catholic, so the same expression was used 
to denote those writings which, as universally acknowledged 
and used, it was designed to distinguish from those which were 
current only in particular circles. 

The fact that those writings, which, in addition to the collec- 
tions called the Gospel and the Apostle, were acknowledged to 
be genuine and apostolical, were thus united into one separate 
collection, produced this advantage, that it became thus more 
difficult ever to confound them with the many apocryphal writ- 
ings which were spread abroad in the ancient church. In regard 
to the origin of this third collection, however, there is an ob- 
scurity which can never be entirely dissipated. At the end 
of the third and commencement of the fourth century, the col- 
lection of the seven Catholic Epistles first appears in history ; 
but who formed it, and where it originated, we do not know. 
It is impossible, Jiowever, that it should have been accidentaUy 
formed, as the position of the Epistles is too peculiar for us to 
suppose this. The Epistle of James, which was by no means 
unanimously regarded as apostolic, holds the first place in the 
collection, while the first Epistle of Peter, and the first of John, 
which have always been regarded as of apostolic authority, come 
afterward. This very order of the seven Epistles, however, sug- 
gests to us, by the w^ay, a probable supposition as to the place 
where the collection of these Catholic Epistles must have origi- 
nated. James, the author of the Epistle of James in the canon, 
nowhere possessed a higher reputation than in Palestine and 
Syria; for he was a brother, i.e. according to the Hebrew mode 
of speaking, a cousin of our Lord, and at the same time bishop 
of the church at Jerusalem, and head of the Jewish Christians, 
as we shall presently show more at length. In the same coun- 
tries, Peter was held in high estimation, as the one among our 
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Lord's apostles to whom, in particular, was committed the 
preaching of the Gospel among the Jews. It is probable, 
therefore, that the collection of the Catholic Epistles originated 
in Palestine or Syria, and, out of veneration for the brother of 
our Lord, and the first bishop of Jerusalem, the author of the 
collection gave to the Epistle of James the first place, and put 
those of Peter next. The Epistles of John had less interest for 
him, on account of his Judaising sentiments, and the Epistle of 
Jude he placed at the very end. The supposition we have made 
finds confirmation in the fact, that a father of the Palestinian 
church, Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, gives us the first certain 
account of the existence of a collection of the seven Catholic 
Epistles. 

From the various character of the writings classed together in 
the collection, we may see clearly its late origin; for it has 
already been mentioned above (chap, i.), that the first Epistles 
of John and that of Peter were originally, as being very ancient 
and universally-admitted writings, connected with tke apostle, 
so called, i.e. the collection of the Pauline Epistles. At a later 
period, in order to leave these latter by themselves, the two 
Epistles were taken from the collection of Pauline writings and 
classed with the five other apostolic Epistles. These last, how- 
ever, belonged to the number of those which were universally 
admitted in primitive times, and thus Antilegomena and Homo- 
logoumena were introduced into one and the same collection. 
Still there arose from this procedure one advantage, viz. that 
the Epistles of the same author were, as was proper, brought 
together. Luther, with his exceUent tact, correctly felt that 
the collection of the Catholic Epistles unsuitably confounded 
writings which were universally admitted with those which were 
not, and therefore placed the Epistles of Peter and John imme- 
diately after those of Paul, and then at the end, after the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the letters of James and Jude, and the Revela- 
tion of John. Still, this did not wholly do away with the impro- 
priety, as the second Epistle of Peter also had been disputed 
with special zeal. Had he, however, placed this Epistle like- 
wise at the end of the New Testament, along with the other 
Antilegomena, he must have disturbed too much the old accus- 
tomed arrangement. He left it, therefore, and also the two 
smaller Epistles of John, in connection with the first and main 
Epistle of the two apostles. It is to be considered, too, that the 
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bearing of the arrangement of the New Testament books upon 
our critical inquiries is of but secondary consideration ; the main 
point is their internal character, and in reference to this no fault 
can be found with the original arrangement. 

In regard, therefore, to the Catholic Epistles generally, little 
further can be said. Of the Epistles individually, we will con- 
sider first the three Epistles of John. As to the first, and main 
Epistle, it, like the Gospel of John, was always regarded by the 
ancient church as the production of the Evangelist of that 
name. In modem times, it is true, doubts have been started in 
relation to the Gospel. ' But the principal writer by whom they 
have been suggested has himself since retracted them. Indeed, 
it was nothing but the very striking similarity in style and 
ideas between the Gospel and the first Epistle of John, which 
made it necessary, almost, whether one would or no, to extend 
the opposition against the Gospel to the Epistle likewise; for 
one cannot but suppose them both to have had the same author, 
from their resemblance in every peculiar characteristic. If, 
therefore, the Epistle were admitted to have been written by 
the Evangelist John, the Gospel also could not but be attributed 
to him. But though there may have been a somewhat plausible 
reason for disputing the Gospel, in the idea that the Saviour is 
represented by John very differently from the exhibition of him 
in the other Gospels, in regard to the Epistle, there is no reason 
which possesses the slightest plausibility for disputing it. On 
the supposition that it is spurious, the error of the whole 
ancient church in referring it, without contradiction, to the 
Evangelist John, would be completely inexplicable, especially if 
we carefully compare the history of the Epistle with that of the 
Evangelist. John, as we have before remarked, lived the longest 
of all the apostles, viz. till some time in the reign of Domitian, 
and he resided at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. From no coimtry 
within the limits of the church, therefore, could we expect to 
receive more accurate accoimts in regard to the writings of the 
beloved disciple of our Lord, than from those of Asia Minor. 
Now, it is from these very countries that we receive the most 
ancient testimonies in behalf of the existence and genuineness 
of the Epistle. Instead of mentioning all, I will name but two 
of these testimonies, which, however, are so decisive, that we 
can perfectly well dispense with aU the rest. The first is pre- 
sented by Papias, bishop of HierapoHs, in Phrygia, whom we 
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have already mentioned. This man lived, as has been before 
said, at the end of the first century and beginning of the second, 
in the immediate vicinity of Ephesus, where the Evangelist 
John laboured so long and so successfully. He knew not only 
the Evangelist John, but other immediate disciples of our Lord, 
who were probably of the number of the seventy, particularly 
a certain Aristion, and another John, surnamed the Presbyter. 
Now, is to be supposed that such a man, who had at his com- 
mand so many means of arriving at certainty respecting John's 
writings, coidd possibly be deceived in regard to them? We 
must, indeed, renounce all historical' testimony, if we deny this 
witness the capacity to speak in behalf of the genuineness of 
this Epistle of John. 

The second testimony, however, is of equal importance. One 
of the apostolic fathers, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, in Asia 
Minor, makes use of the first Epistle of John, in the same way 
as Papias, as though it was admitted to be a genuine production 
of the Evangelist. Now Polycarp lived till after the middle 
of the second century, and at the age of eighty-six died a mar- 
tyr's death in the flames. He had not merely become acquainted 
¥dth John in the neighbouring city of Ephesus, but had even 
heard him preach the way of salvation, and was his faithful dis- 
ciple. The testimony of such a man, therefore, is likewise 
above all cavil, and is especially confirmed by the fact, that 
there never has been, in later times, any general opinion against 
its genuineness, either in the catholic church, or among the ad- 
herents to any particidar sect. Against this weight of historical 
evidence, therefore, nothing can be effected by the mere con- 
jectures of modem times; and at present aU theologians are 
perfectly agreed in the acknowledgment of this precious relic of 
the beloved disciple of Jesus, his first Epistle. 

If, in regard to the second and third Epistles of John, such 
perfect agreement of the ancient church in recognizing their 
genuineness cannot be asserted, the reason of this lies entirely 
in a circumstance, which also occasioned the tardy insertion of 
the pastoral letters to Timothy and Titus in the coUection of 
Pauline Epistles, viz. that they are directed to private persons, 
and moreover are of mo very great extent or very important 
contents, and thus awakened less interest in their diffusion. 

The second Epistle of John is addressed to a Christian lady 
and her family; the third to a Christian friend named Gains. 
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Of the private circumstances of these two persons we know no- 
thing but what is indicated in the letters. Now, although cer- 
tainly these two smaller Epistles afford no important infor- 
mation respecting the Gospel, or the history of the ancient 
church, still, as estimable legacies of the disciple who lay in 
Jesus's bosom, they deserve a place in the canon as much as 
Paul's Epistle to Philemon. The oldest fathers of the church 
express no doubt in regard to the two Epistles, Only at a later 
period do we find certain indi\dduals entertaining doubts whe- 
ther these two Epistles were written by John the Evangelist. No 
one regarded them as forged in the name of the Evangelist, for 
we can by no means perceive for what purpose these Epistles 
could, in such a case, have been written. They aim at no par- 
ticular object, but are merely expressive of the tenderest Chris- 
tian love. Many, however, believed that another John, viz. 
John tiie Presbyter, before mentioned, with whom Papias was 
acquainted, was the author of the Epistles. This view appeared 
confirmed by the fact that, in the salutations of both Epistles, 
John expressly terms himself Presbyter; and as, moreover, the 
other John likewise lived in Ephesus, it is possible they might 
have been confounded. But in modem times these doubts in 
regard to the apostolic character of the two small Epistles have 
been disregarded, because the style and the sentiments of both 
Epistles are so entirely similar to the style and course of thought 
in the Gospels and the first Epistle, that the idea of a different 
author is totally untenable. Moreover, we are able to show how 
John the apostle and Evangelist might also call himself Presby- 
ter. Tliis expression is nearly equivalent to the Latin SenioTy 
or the German jEUeste} In the Jewish synagogues, and also 
among the primitive Christians, it was applied to the principal 
persons in the church (comp. Acts xx. 1 7), and was at first used 
in this sense as exactly synonymous with Episcopos, i.e. bishop. 
In Asia Minor, as we know from the writings of Papias, there 
prevailed a peculiar custom of speaking, by which the apostles 
were called, as it were by way of distinction, elders. Whether 
the intention was thereby to denote the great age of the apostles, 
or whether all the churches were regarded as forming one gene- 
ral church, and the apostles as their presbyters, is doubtftil. It 
is sufficient that the apostles were thus termed,* by way of emi- 

* Or the English ehleVy as it is translated in our version. — Tr. 

^ Peter calls himself in his first Epistle, d^feUonMsldtr (1 Pet v. 1). 
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nence, for in this fact is exhibited a sufficient explanation of 
the inscriptions to the second and third Epistles of John. Thus 
the case is the same with these two Epistles as with that to the 
Hebrews. The primitive church adopted them, but not without 
opposition, and therefore we must reckon them among the Anr 
tUegamena; but still the reasons which were addressed against 
their apostolic origin may be so thoroughly refuted that not a 
shadow of uncertainty can reasonably remain in regard to them. 

The fourth of the seven Catholic Epistles is the first Epistle 
of the Apostle Peter. As we have now come to the considera^ 
tion of the Petrine writings in the canon, the question forces 
itself upon us, how it is to be explained that we have so few pro- 
ductions of Peter, and so many of Paul, who was called latest 
to be an apostle. When we consider what our Lord said to 
Peter: " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,"' (Matth. 
xvi. 18), and afterwards: "Feed my lambs," (John xxi. 15 seq.), 
it must seem strange that the powers of this rock of the church 
should have been exerted so little in writings for posterity. It 
is true the Gospel of Mark is prc^rly Peter's Gospel, as we 
have seen; but even this falls into the back-groimd by the side 
of Luke (the Pauline Gospel), and the other Gospels, so that 
Peter, according to the representation of himself in his writings, 
constantly appears insignificant compared with Paul. 

This fact finds a satisfactory explanation only in the relation 
of the two apostles, Peter and Paul, to the propagation of the 
Gospel in general. In reference to this, they had different des- 
tinations. Peter, with the twelve, was called particularly to 
the dissemination of the Gospel among the Jews. Had the 
Jewish nation acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah, Peter 
would then have exhibited himself in all his dignity and conse- 
quence. But that unhappy nation hardened itself against all 
the operations of the Spirit, and the Gospel was carried to the 
Gentiles, because Israel rejected the grace to which it was called. 
Paul was set apart for the express purpose of preaching to the 
Gentiles, (Acts xxvi. 17,) and, as Christianity first displayed it- 
self in a flourishing conditi<Hi among them, ^11 the other apostles, 
with the exception of John alone, fell into the back-ground in 
comparison with Paul, both in oral discourse, as appears from 
the Acts, and in these written efforts, as is shown by the New 
Testament canon. It is, consequently, not at all strange that 

9 
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Peter should be represented by two Epistles of so small a sixe, 
and that the second of these is, moreover, the most disputed book 
in the whole New Testament canon. His being thrown into the 
shade by Paul is rather in accordance with the facts respecting 
the extension of the church of Christ on earth in the times of 
the apostles. 

As to the^r^ Epistle of Peter, we have before seen that it 
belongs among the Homologoumena, along with the first Epistle 
of John. In all Christian antiquity there was no one who 
doubted the genuineness of the Epistle, or had heard of doubts 
respecting it. And yet the Epistle (1 Pet. i. 1,) is addressed to 
Christian churches in Asia Minor, where Christianity early gained 
great success, and where a lively intercourse was maintained 
between the individual churches. Here, of necessity, must have 
arisen soon an opposition to this Epistle, if it had not been known 
that Peter had sent a circular letter to the churches. Now, the 
oldest fathers of the church in Asia Minor, Papias and Polycarp, 
both make use of the Epistle of Peter, as well as that of John, 
as a genuine apostolic production. This Epistle of Peter does 
not seem to have made its way to Italy till a late period. At 
least it is wanting in the very ancient catalogue cited by Mura- 
tori, which probably exhibits the canon of the early Roman 
church. We can infer nothing, however, from this absence 
against the genuineness of the first Epistle of Peter, since there 
is not the slightest trace of its having been disputed in the first 
three centuries. Yet, in modem times, this decided declaration 
of Christian antiquity has been thought insufficient. An objec- 
tion has been founded on the circumstance that Peter writes 
from Babylon, (1 Pet. v. 13,) while history does not relate that 
he ever was in Babylon; as also upon the fact that he directs 
the attention of his readers to sufferings and persecutions which 
they should endure, (1 Pet. i. 6; iii. 16; iv. 12 seq.; v. 10,) re- 
ferring, as is supposed, to Nero's persecutions, while he himself, 
it is said, died at Rome during this persecution, and therefore 
could not have addressed an Epistle from Babylon to those who 
suffered under it. Both these remarks, however, are easily ob- 
viated. As to the first, respecting the city of Babylon, we know 
too little of the history of Peter to be able to determine in what 
places he may have been, and in what not; particularly as there 
were several cities of this name in the ancient world, and it is 
not specified which is meant in the Epistle. It is to be ob- 
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served, too, that many of the fathers of the church understood 
the name Babylon to mean mysticaUy the city of Rome, which 
showed itself the enemy of our Lord in the persecution of the 
faithful. (Comp. Rev. xviii. 2.) If this exposition be adopted, 
the second remark also is at once obviated; for, in that case, 
the Epistle was written by Peter in Rome itself during the per- 
secution, and he gave the believers in Asia Minor christian ex- 
hortations in reference to such a grievous period among them. 
Yet, as this explanation cannot be proved to be correct, we set 
it aside, and merely observe, that in whatever Babylon Peter 
may have written his Epistle, his residence there can be easily 
reconciled with the exhortations which the Epistle contains. 
For, though these may be referred to the persecution of Nero, 
they may be understood with equal propriety as referring to any 
other persecution, since all individual characteristics, which could 
suit oniy this first cruel persecution of the church, are entirely 
wanting. Such general sufferings as these which Peter men- 
tions must be supposed to have been endured by the church 
everywhere and at all times, as it is always comprehended in 
the very idea of a believer that he should excite opposition in 
those who are of a worldly inclination, and thus cause a combat. 
A more important objection than these two remarks is, that the 
style and ideas of the first Epistle of Peter exhibit a strong 
resemblance to the style and ideas of Paul. This cannot be 
denied, for it is too evident not to be observed ; but it does not 
serve its intended purpose, viz. to deprive Peter of the author- 
ship of the Epistle. Notwithstanding all its similarity to Paul's 
manner, it still maintains enough of independence and peculi- 
arity to stamp it as the production of a man who thought for 
himself. As moreover, when Peter wrote this Epistle, he was 
connected (1 Pet. v. 12,) with the old friend and companion of 
Paul, Sylvanus, (or, as abbreviated, Silas,) nothing is more easy 
than to suppose that Peter dictated to the latter, and in all pro- 
bability in the Hebrew language, which alone seems to have 
been perfectly JEimiliar to him. In translating into Greek, Syl- 
vanus, who, from long intimacy with Paul, had become very 
much habituated to his diction, may have adopted many of its 
characteristics, and thus have been the occasion of the somewhat 
Pauline colouring which the Epistle possesses. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 

In regard to the second Epistle of Peter, its case is very dif- 
ferent from that of the first. The former has always been so 
violently attacked, and suspected on such plausible grounds 
of not having been written by the apostle Peter, that criticism 
is encompassed with as much difficulty in relation to it as in re- 
lation to any other book of the New Testament. And, more- 
over, such is the state of the matter, that the critical investiga- 
tion of this Epistle is of particular importance. For, as we re- 
marked in Chapter I., while, in regard to many writings of the 
New Testament, e.g. the Epistle to the Hebrews, the second and 
third Epistles of John,) the question is, not so much whether 
they are genuine or spurious, as who was their author, in regard 
to the second Epistle of Peter, the question is, in truth, whether 
the apostle Peter composed it, or some other Peter, or somebody 
of another name, who meant no harm, but still pwrposdy ended- 
vowred to deceive his readers into the belief that it was written 
by Simon Peter, the apostle of our Lord. In the first place, 
the author of the Epistle not only expressly appropriates Peter's 
name and title, " Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ,'' (2 Pet. i. 1,) but he also states particulars respecting his 
own life, which can have been true only of Peter. He says, for 
instance, " For we have not followed cunningly-devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For 
he received from God the Father honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And this voice^ which 
came from heaven, we heard, when we were with him in the holy 
movmty" (2 Pet. i. 16 — 18. These words, it is clear, refer to the 
transfiguration on the mount, (Matt. xvii. 1, seq.) But, besides 
James and John, the two sons of Zebedee, no one was a specta- 
tor of this transfiguration except the Apostle Peter. If, there- 
fore, the Apostle Peter was not the author of this letter, the man 
who not only presumed to take upon himself the name of an 
apostle, but designedly endeavoured to make his readers think 
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that lie was the apostle Peter, must have been a downright 
shameless impostor; and his production should hj no means 
retain its place in the canon, but it is necessary that it should 
be at once thrust out of it. 

It is for this very reason, viz. because the necessity of which 
we have spoken has been sensibly felt, that the friends of the 
work have so zealously prosecuted the investigation respecting 
it ; though certainly not always with due impartiality and cool- 
ness. It has been forgotten that in truth very important objec- 
tions may be urged against the Petrine origin of this second 
Epistle, and it has been attempted to establish its genuineness 
as firmly and incontrovertibly as it is possible to establish that 
of other writings. The best weapon, however, which can be used 
in defence of God's word, is always truth ; and this compels us 
to admit that it is impossible to attain so firm and certain proof 
of the genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, as of that of 
other books of the New Testament. But certainly the opponents 
of the Epistle err greatly when they assert that the spuriousness 
of the Epistle can be fully established. Such an assertion can- 
not but be denied with all earnestness, even though, as is often 
the case, it be connected with the opinion, that the Epistle may 
notwithstanding retain its place in the canon as hitherto, and be 
cited by preachers of the Gospel in their pulpit instructions. 
Such lax notions must be resisted with the utmost moral stern- 
ness. For, would it not be participating in the fraud of the 
author of the Epistle, were we to treat it as the genuine pro- 
duction of the Apostle Peter, while we consider it as spurious ! 
If it be really spurious, and can be proved to have gained its 
place in the canon only through mistake, then let it be removed 
from the collection of the sacred writings, which from its nature 
excludes every fraudident production. Christian truth would 
not at all suffer by the removal of a single work of so slight extent. 

We are convinced, however, that no such step is necessary. 
The most prominent error in the critical investigation of this 
Epistle has been, that writers have always striven to prove beyond 
objection either the genuineness or the spuriousness of the pro- 
duction. It has been forgotten that between these two positions 
there was a medium, viz., an impossibility of satisfactorily proving 
either. It cannot seem at all strange that this impossibility should 
exist in investigations respecting writings of the New Testament, if 
it be considered for a moment how difficult it often is to determine 
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respecting the genuineness of a production even shortly after, or 
at the very time of, its composition, if from any circumstance the 
decisive points in the investigation have remained concealed. As 
in regard to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews it is en- 
tirely impossible to come to any decided result, so it seems to 
me probable, that the deficiency of historical evidence makes it 
impossible to come to a fixed conclusion in regard to the second 
Epistle of Peter. It is certain there are several circiunstances 
which give rise to reasonable doubts respecting the apostolic 
origin of the Epistle ; still, so much may be adduced, not only 
in refutation of them, but in the way of positive argument for 
the Epistle, that these doubts are neutralized. Only, the favourable 
points do not amoimt to a complete, objectively valid proof, and 
therefore a critical investigation of the Epistle does not result 
exclusively to its advantage. Now this is certainly a very un- 
pleasant result, and one satisfactory to neither party, for men com- 
monly wish every thing to be decided in an absolute manner, and 
therefore would have the Epistle declared positively either genuine 
or spurious. But the main object should be the truth, and not an 
agreeable result; and faithful, impartial examination leads us to 
the conclusion that in fact no perfect proof is to be obtained in 
regard to the second Epistle of Peter. This conclusion affords 
us the advantage, that we may with a good conscience leave the 
Epistle in its place among the canonical books, since it cannot 
rightfully be deprived of it until its spuriousness is dedsivdy 
proved. Now, whether it shall or shall not be used in doctrinal 
argument, must be left to the judgment of each individual ; but 
at any rate no one can prohibit its use so long as its spuriousness 
remains unproved. 

It is time, however, to consider more closely all that can be 
urged against the genuineness of the Epistle, and to present 
therewith the counter considerations which either invalidate the 
former or argue the apostolic composition of the Epistle. Now 
the most important circumstance which presents itself against 
the genuineness of the book is, that it was to such a d^^ee un- 
known in christian antiquity. Not one of the fathers of the 
first two centuries mentions the second Epistle of Peter ; they 
all speak of but one Epistle from the hand of this apostle. Nor 
are there any passages in their writings which must of necessity 
be citations from it. Those passages which seem like parts of it 
may be explained either on the score of accidental coincidence 
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or of mutual reference to the Old Testament. It was not till 
after Origen's time, in the third century^ that the Epistle came 
into use, and even then doubts were always current in regard to 
its apostolic origin, and the learned father Jerome expressly 
remarks that most denied it such an origin. It is true, this 
statement cannot refer to all members of the church, but only 
to such as were capable of critical investigations ; for the same 
father of the church says further, that the reason why most 
denied it to be Peter's was, the difference in style which was ob- 
servable on comparison with the first ; and clearly, uneducated 
persons were incapable of judging as to such difference in style. 
But still, it is extremely remarkable that even in the time of 
Jerome, i.e. in the fifth century, there should be found in the 
church so many opponents of the Epistle. 

It is, however, to be considered, in estimating the importance 
of this fact in relation to the genuineness of the Epistle, that no 
definite historical arguments are adduced against the Epistle 
from any quarter. Recourse is had, not to the testimony of in- 
dividuals, nor to the declaration of entire churches, which denied 
the Epistle to be Peter's, but merely to internal reasons, deduced 
by the aid of criticism. This is the more strange, as it would 
appear that this second Epistle of Peter was addressed to the 
very same readers for whom the first was designed (Comp. 2 
Pet. iii. 1), i.e. to the Christians in several churches of Asia 
Minor. From these, one would think, there must have proceeded 
a testimony which could not be misunderstood against the 
Epistle, if Peter had not written to them a second time. Nor do 
the fathers say, that the Epistle contains heresies or any thing 
else totally unworthy of the apostle ; indeed they do not make 
the slightest objection of this kind to the character of its con- 
tents. If, on the other hand, we look at their objections to other 
evidently fictitious writings, we find them asserting that they had 
an impious, detestable character, or that historical evidence was 
against their pretended apostolic origin. From the manner in 
which history represents the testimony of the fathers of the 
church, we may suppose that their opinion respecting the ge- 
nuineness of the Epistle was founded in a great measure upon 
the fact that its diffusion was very much delayed. Since so many 
writings had been forged in Peter's name, the fathers of the 
church probably at once regarded an Epistle which came so late 
into circulation with some considerable suspicion, and then 
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made use of the difference in language, or something of the 
kind, to confirm this suspicion. We must therefore say, 
that no decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
Epistle is to be drawn from historical considerations. Although 
it was but little known in the ancient church, this want of 
acquaintance with it may have been founded on reasons not 
at all connected with its spuriousness or genuineness. How many 
Epistles of Peter and other apostles may never have been much 
known ? And still the circumstance that they have not been 
diffused abroad does not disprove their apostolic origin. 

Thus, as the fathers of the church themselves had recourse to 
the internal character of the Epistle, it remains for us likewise 
to examine this, and as particular historical traditions respecting 
the Epistle were as inaccessible to these fathers as to us, and 
the art of criticism has not been carried to a high point of culti- 
vation till recently, we may lay claim to greater probability, as 
to the result of our investigation, than they could. 

Among the striking circumstances to which we are led by a 
careful investigation concerning the second Epistle of Peter, the 
first which presents itself, is the very ancient observation, that 
the style of this Epistle is quite different from that of the first. 
According to the most recent examinations, the case is really 
so. The style of the second Epistle is so different from that 
of the first, as to make it hardly conceivable that the same 
author should have written thus variously; particularly as the 
two Epistles must have been written at no great distance of time 
from each other, it being necessary to refer them both to the 
latter part of the apostle's life. But we have seen above, that 
Peter probably employed another person to write for him when 
he composed his first Epistle; now, how natural to suppose, as 
Jerome has already suggested, that in writing the second Epistle 
Peter only made use of a different assistant from the one em- 
ployed in writing the first, which supposition satisfactorily ex- 
plains the difference in style. If it be insisted, however, that 
this supposition is a very violent one, we may then admit that 
the Epistles are in reality not apostohc, but are from Sylvanus, 
or some other writer. It is certainly true, that by this hypo- 
thesis we surrender the common opinion, that Peter either 
guided the pen himself, or at least dictated to the amanuensis 
word for word what he should write. But is it at all essential 
to admit that the writings of the apostles originated precisely in 
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thifl way? Is a prince's letter of less value, because his secretary 
wrote it, and the prince himself only signed it ? Do we esteem 
the writings of Mark and Luke any less because they were not 
apostles? These last writings show best how the case is to be 
considered. Say that these two Epistles were written by 
Sylvanus or Mark ; is their importance to us in the least di- 
minished, when Peter has given them the confirmation of 
his apostolic authority, as presenting his ideas, his mode of 
thinking? 

This hypothesis of Peter's having employed a writer in the 
composition of th^ second Epistle, explains, moreover, another 
remark which it has been usual to urge against its apostolic 
origin. If the Epistle of Jude be compared with the second 
chapter of this Epistle, there will appear a very striking simi- 
larity between them. This, as in the case of the Gospels, is so 
great that it is impossible it should have arisen accidentaUy. 
An impartial comparison of the two makes it extremely probable 
that Jude is the original, and was employed in the Epistle of 
Peter. Now this hardly seems suitable for the Apostle Peter, 
considering him as the author of the Epistle. He, the pillar of 
the church, should have been the original writer, though it 
would not have been strange that Jude, who held a far lower 
rank, should make use of his production. On the supposition, 
however, that Peter employed an individual to write for him, 
the latter might have made use of Jude's Epistle, and what 
would be totcJly unsuitable for an apostle, would not be at all 
strange in his assistant. If it be said that, as Peter must have 
known the use which was made of Jude, the circumstance still 
remains very strange, we may suppose that both, Peter (with 
his assistant) and Jude, conferred together in regard to combat- 
ing the heretics, and agreed together in certain fundamental 
thoughts, and that thus coincidence in details was occasioned 
by their common written ground-work. Still, it may not be 
concealed, that, after all attempts to explain these appearances, 
there nevertheless remains in the mind something like sus- 
picion; and for this reason, although there are certainly not 
sufficient grounds for rejecting the Epistle, we cannot regard 
its genuineness as susceptible of proof 

There are other points of less moment, which are usually 
brought forward by the opponents of the Epistle. Among these 
is the passage 2 Peter iii. 2, in which the writer, it is said, is 
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distinguished from the apostles, just as in Heb. ii. 2. But, in the 
first place, the reading in the former passage is not perfectly cer^ 
tain, since several ancient versions give it the same sense as Luther, 
who translates: 'Uhat ye may be mindful of the words which 
were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the command- 
ment of us, the aposUea ofcywrLord and Saviovr,"^ But, even 
though we admit that to be the correct reading, is one by whicdi 
the author is distinguished from the apostles, we may explain the 
passage by supposing that the writer who was employed, instead 
of speaking in the name of the Apostle, spoke in his own person. 
This was certainly an oversight, but not a very great one; like 
that, e. g., which occasioned the Evangelists to differ from each 
other in respect to the number of the blind men whom our Lord 
healed, and other points of the kind. The admission of such 
trifling oversight belongs properly to GxkI's plan in regard to the 
Scriptures, since literal coincidence would, on the one hand, give 
rise to strong suspicion in regard to the veracity of the writers 
(as it would suggest the infer^ice that there had been previous 
concert between them), and, on the other hand, there woidd be 
danger of confounding the letter with the spirit, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. 

Of as little consequence is the reference made to 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16, where Peter says of his beloved brother Paul, whose 
wisdom he extols: " as also in all his Epistles, speaking in them 
of these things; in which are some things hard to be under- 
stood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.'* 
These words, it is said, clearly suppose a collection of Pauline 
Epistles to have been current in the church; but one cannot 
have been made earlier than the commencement of the second 
century, and consequently the Epistle must be regarded as a 
work of later origin. But this assumption, that the collection of 
the Pauline Epistles was first made at so late a period, is by no 
means susceptible of proof. Indeed, in the fourth diapter we 
attempted to prove it not improbable that even Paul himself made 
a collection of his Epistles. At all events, no historical fact can 
be adduced against this hypothesis, and we must therefore con- 

* So, too, in the English version. The question alluded to in the text 
is, whether we should translate, of us the apostles, or, of the apostles 
sent to us (or to you, according to another rc^uiing)? See the original 
Greek.— Tb. 
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sider thus much as certain, that the mention of a collection of 
Pauline Epistles ought not to induce us to conclude against the 
apostolic origin of the Epistle whose history we are investigat- 
ing. 

Thus is confirmed the position which we laid down above, that 
not one of the reasons usually adduced against the genuineness 
of the second Epistle of Peter is a decisive one. Notwithstand- 
ing, as has been already mentioned, impartiality enjoins it upon 
us to allow that, after considering these reasons, there remains a 
feeling in the mind which does not permit us to place this Epis- 
tle in the rank of those imiversally admitted. We find ourselves 
constrained to resort first to one expedient, then to another, in 
order to invalidate the arguments which make against the ge- 
nuineness of the Epistle. Let us, however, cast a glance at the 
other side, and consider the arguments which may be adduced 
in fa/V(mr of the authenticity of the Epistle. The impression 
made by the genuine apostolic manner, in the first and third 
chapters in particular, is so heart-stirring, the severe moral tone 
which prevails throughout them is so forcible, that very estima- 
ble scholars have found themselves induced to regard these 
two chafitersy or at least the first, as truly Petrine, and the second 
or the last two as, perhaps, merely subsequent additions to the 
genuine Epistle. This hypothesis has indeed, at first view, this 
recommendation, that we can give proper weight to the reasons 
for doubt, without being obliged to regard the express statements 
respecting Peter personally as having been forged. But the close 
connection of all the chapters with each other, and the uniformity 
of the language and ideas throughout the Epistle is too much at 
variance with the supposition of an interpolation of the Epistle, 
to make it right that it should be admitted. 

Still, we cannot but allow the great weight of the reason from 
which the hypothesis took its rise, viz., that it was an almost in- 
conceivable piece of impudence for an impostor to assume the per- 
son of the Apostle Peter, so as even to speak of his presence at 
the transfiguration on Mount Tabor, and venture to invent pro- 
phecies of our Lord to him respecting his end. (Comp. 2 Pet. i. 
14.) It is true, appeal is made, on this point, to the practice of 
the ancients, according to which it was not so strange and cen- 
surable, it is said, to write under another's name, as it appears 
to us at the present day. And it is undoubtedly true, that in 
the primitive times of the church writings were much more fre- 
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quentlj forged in the name of others than at the present time. 
But it is a question whether this is to be referred to the custom 
of the times, or does not rather arise from the fact, that in the 
less methodical book-transactions of the ancient world it was 
much easier to get fictitious writings into circulation than it is 
at present, on accoimt of the great publicity which now attends 
such transactions. At any rate, we must say, that it was a very 
culpable practice, if it ever was common, to procure currency for 
one's literary productions by affixing a great name to them; and 
every honourable man would have avoided it and written only 
in his own name. Suppose, however, it was less offensive than 
now to publish any thing under an assumed name, we must not- 
withstanding protest in the most earnest manner against the 
idea, that a man could permit himself fraudulently to appropri- 
ate such points from the life of him whose name he used as could 
be true only of the latter; which must be the case in regard to 
this Epistle, if it was not written by Peter. Were this to be done 
in any case, the use of another's name would no longer be a mere 
form in writing, it would rather be a coarse piece of imposture, 
such as could not occur without a decidedly wrong intention; 
and this leads us to a new and important point in the investiga- 
tion of the origin of the second Epistle of Peter. 

The alternative in which we are thus placed is as harsh as it 
could possibly be. Either the Epistle is genuine and apostolical, 
or it is not only spurious and forged, but was forged by a bold, 
shameless impostor, and such a person must have had an evil 
design in executing a forgery of the kind supposed. Now in the 
whole Epistle we do not find the slightest thing which can be 
regarded as erroneous or as morally bad. Its contents are en- 
tirely biblical, and truly evangelical. An elevated religious spi- 
rit animates the Epistle throughout. Is it conceivable, that a 
man actuated by this spirit can be chargeable with such a de- 
ception? Or is it supposed that this spirit is itself feigned? But 
this idea plainly contradicts itself, for he who is bad enough to 
forge writings cannot entertain the design of extending a good 
influence by his forgery. No forgery would be necessary for 
such a purpose. The design must have been to defend what was 
imholy in principle or practice imder cover of a sacred name. 
The only probable purpose of the foi^ery of the Epistle is this; 
that the unknown author of the production wished to combat the 
heretics described in the second chapter, and in order that he 
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might do this with some effect, he wrote in the name of the 
Apostle Peter, and made use of the Epistle of Jude in doing so. 
But if a man who was honest (in other respects) could have been 
induced to enter upon such a crooked path, would he not have 
contented himself with placing the Apostle's name in front of his 
Epistle ? Would his conscience have permitted him to appro- 
priate falsely from the life of the Apostle such particulars as are 
narrated in the Epistle ? This is really hard to believe, and the 
efforts made to preserve the genuineness of the first chapter at 
least, which contains these very particulars, sufficiently prove how 
universal is the feeling that the statements it contains cannot 
have been forged. 

It is true the case would stand otherwise, if it were a well- 
founded position, that the Epistle really contains erroneous tenets. 
But how truly impossible it is to establish this, is very evident 
from the nature of the points adduced as errors. In the first 
place, one is supposed to be contained in the passage, 2 Peter iii. 
6, in which it is said, that the earth was formed out of water and 
in water by the word of God.^ It is true, there are parallels to 
this view of the creation of the earth in several mythical cosmo- 
gonies; but is this circumstance a proof that the doctrine of the 
creation of the world out of water is false? Does the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, or any other passage in the Bible, contain 
any thing which in the slightest degree impugns it? Or does the 
condition of the physical or geological sciences in our day prove 
that the earth certainly came into existence in a different man- 
ner? It will suffice, in regard to this point, to remind our read- 
ers that the formation of the earth out of water was taught by 
the celebrated De Luc, not to mention many men of less note. 
At the most, then, it can only be said that in the passage refer- 
red to, there is something openly and definitely stated which is 
not found thus stated in any other book of the Bible ; though it 
is impossible to deny that the Mosaic account of the creation 
(" The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters") is sus- 
ceptible of such an interpretation, as to convey the idea which 
is more plainly declared in 2 Pet. iii. 5. Thus there is no ground 
for talking about an error in this passage of the Epistle. The 
same remarks maybe made respecting another position, that the 

^ Our English version gives a somewhat different sense to this passage ; 
but probably the translation above conveys nearly, if not exactly, its true 
signification. — ^Ta. 
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doctrine (also presented in the third chapter of the second Epis- 
tle of Peter) concerning the destruction of the world by fire is 
erroneous. For it can by no means be shown in regard to this 
second idea, that it contradicts the common statement of the 
Bible, or contains anything incorrect. Indeed, there are other 
passages likewise, that contain an intimation, at least, of the 
same thing which is here openly stated. (Comp. Isaiah li. 6; 
Zeph. iii. 8.) And so far are the similar mythical accounts in 
other religions from arguing anything wrong in this idea, that 
we should rather consider the coincidence of the mythical ac- 
counts with the biblical doctrine as a confirmation of the real 
verity of the former. 

If, therefore, we put together all which has been said of the 
second Epistle of Peter, thus much is certainly clear, that the 
circumstances which are calculated to excite suspicion respecting 
the Epistle, are by no means sufficient to constitute a formal 
proof of their spuriousness. True, the suspicious points cannot 
be so perfectly obviated, that every doubt will disappear. Some 
uncertainty will remain in the mind. Still the positive argu- 
ments in behalf of its genuineness so far allay these doubts that 
it is possible to obtain a satisfactory mbjecHve conviction of the 
genuineness of the Epistle. But a proof of its genuineness 
which shall be of perfect validity and be generally acknowledged 
can no more be attained than such a proof of its spuriousness; 
and, therefore, there will always be something dubious in the 
position of this Epistle. The ancient fathers of the churdi en- 
deavoured to express this uncertainty by the term Aniilegofnena, 
and later teachers in the evangelical church by the designation 
DetUertHxmoniccU writings, among which this Epistle is reckoned. 
Attempts to remove all the obscurity which envelopes the facts 
in regard to this Epistle will probably always prove vain, from 
the want of historical accounts rospecting the use and diffusion 
of it in primitive times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE EPISTLES OP JAMES AND JUDE. 

In investigating the Epistles of James and Jude, the question 
is, as in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, not so much 
whether they are genuine or spurious, as who was their author. 
This may seem strange, inasmuch as the authors of both of them 
mention themselves in the salutations, whch is not the case as to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, Jude, for the purpose of 
designating himself still more definitely, adds the circumstance 
that he was the brother of James. But, as both these names 
were very common among the Jews, and the relations between 
the persons of this name mentioned in the New Testament are 
quite involved, it is a very difficult inquiry, what James and 
what Jude were the authors of the Epistles which we are consi- 
dering. Now, if it should be probable, on investigation, that the 
authors of the two Epistles were not apostles, (i. e. among the 
number of the twelve disciples), then will arise a second inquiry, 
what we are to think of the canonical authority of the Epistles? 

The first question is, how many persons of the name o{ James 
and Juide are mentioned in the Scriptures or by ancient Chris- 
tian writers? From the catalogues of the twelve apostles (Matt. 
X. 2 seq.; Mark iii. 13 seq.; Luke vi. 12 seq. Acts i. 13 seq.) we 
perceive that two individuals among them were named James. 
The first was a brother of the evangelist John, a son of Zebedee 
and Salome; this James is often mentioned in the evangelical 
history. His brother Peter, and himself, were of all the apostles 
the most intimate with our Lord. He was present at the trans- 
figuration and at our Lord's agony in the garden of Gethsemane. 
According to Acts xii. 2, Herod killed him with the sword a few 
years after our Lord's ascension. As, therefore, this James dis- 
appeared from the scene of events very early, he does not cause 
much difficulty in the investigation. The second James is 
termed the son of Alph»us, and of this apostle we have so uncer- 
tain accounts, that it is difficult to determine much respecting 
him. 

As there were two individuals of the name of James among 
the twelve, so there were two Judes. One, the betrayer of our 
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Lord, of course is not concerned in this investigation. He can- 
not be confounded with any one else; especiallj as he had the 
surname Iscariot from his birth-place Carioth. The second 
Jude, it would seem, bore many names; for while Luke (in the 
Gospel as well as in the Acts) calls him Jude the son of James, 
Matthew, and Mark call him sometimes Thaddeus, and some- 
times Lebbeus. It was not at all uncommon among the Jews for 
one man to bear several names; and, therefore, we may admit 
the validity of the prevalent opinion that Lebbeus or Thaddeus, 
and Jude, the son of James, are the same individuals. In John 
xiv. 22, a second Jude among the twelve is expressly distin- 
guished from Jude (Judas) the traitor, who is termed Iscariot; 
and hence the name Jude may have been the one by which the 
former was most commonly designated. 

Now did we know with perfect certainty that the authors of 
the Epistles imder consideration were of the number of the twelve, 
it would be easy to fix upon the individuals ; James, the son of 
Alpheus, must have written the Epistle of James and Jude, the 
son of James, that of Jude. But as Jude (v. 1) calls himself the 
brother of James, he must either mean another man of this name 
known to his readers, or we must suppose the term brother to 
signify step-brother or cousin, as indeed the word is often used 
in Hebrew. For the opinion of some, that in the catalogues of 
the apostles (see Luke's Gospel and his Acts of the Apostles), 
Jude is not called the son but the brother ^f James, must be 
totally rejected, because, though it is true that sometimes the 
word brother is to be supplied for the genitive following a pro- 
per name, this is only the case when it is clear from the connec- 
tion what is to be supplied. In the apostolic catalogue, how- 
ever, son is every where else to be supplied for the genitive; and 
hence it is incredible that in the case of Jude alone brother must 
be added. 

But that the authors of these two Epistles of James and Jude 
were among the number of the twelve is very uncertain (indeed, 
as we shall show hereafter, improbable), and on that accoimt we 
have still to determine the difficult question, what persons of 
these names wrote the Epistles ? The following reasons show the 
uncertainty of the idea that the authors of the Epistles were 
apostles. In the first place, the fathers of the church speak of 
another James, the brother of our Lord, and first bishop of 
Jerusalem, and another Jude, likewise the brother of our Lord, 
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as the authors of the Epistles; and, moreover, these were dis- 
puted by many, and reckoned among the Antilegomena, clearly 
for this reason alone, that it was supposed perfectly correct to 
regard them as not apostolical. Thus, in the opinion of the 
fathers, there were beside the two James's and Judes among the 
twelve, two other persons of these names, called brothers of qur 
Lord. These are mentioned in the passage, Matt. xiii. 55, with 
two other brothers of our Lord, Simon and Joses, and with sis- 
ters of his whose names are not given. They are also mentioned 
in the later history of the apostolic age (Acts xv. 13 seq. ; Gal. 
i. 19; ii.^9), particularly James, who is designated with Peter 
and John as a pillar of the church. According to the fathers 
of the church, he was the first bishop of Jerusalem, and the de- 
scription which the New Testament gives of his position and 
operations perfectly accords with this statement. According to 
the account of the Jewish writer, JosephuSy and a very ancient 
Christian historian, named HegedppuSj this James, the brother 
of our Lord, died a martyr's death at Jerusalem shortly before 
its destruction. He possessed such authority and such reputa- 
tion for piety among the Jews, that, according to Josephus, the 
destruction of the city was a punishment from heaven for the 
execution of this just man. James was succeeded in the bishop- 
ric of Jerusalem by another brother of our Lord, viz. Simon 
(Matth. xiii. 55), who, as well as the third brother Jude, lived 
till the reign of the Emperor Trajan, i.e. to the end of the first 
century after Christ. According to the account of Hegesippus, 
Simon also died a martyr's death, like his brother ; of the man- 
ner of Jude's end nothing definite is known. Although, how- 
ever, we find these brethren of our Lord labouring with ardent 
Christian zeal after the resurrection of the Saviour, still, in the 
lifetime of our Lord they did not believe on him. This we 
are told by John expressly (vii. 5), and, therefore, we do not 
observe these brethren of Jesus among the disciples until after 
his resurrection from the dead. (Acts i. 13.) Probably the 
vision with which (according to 1 Cor. xv. 7), James was fa- 
voured, was the means of convincing them all of the Divine 
dignity of our Lord, which hitherto, perhaps on the very ac- 
count of their close relationship to him by blood, they had been 
unable to credit. It is true the expression, brothers of our Lord, 
is not to be understood as meaning what the words strictly 
signify; for Mary, the mother of our Lord, appears not to have 

h 
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had any other children. The passages Matth. i. 25, Luke ii. 7, 
in which Jesus is called the first-bom son of Mary, prove nothing 
to the contrary, since, if no more children follow, the only son is 
also the first-bom. If the statements of Scripture respecting 
these brethren of our Lord be put together, it cannot be doubted, 
that the children of the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, are 
intended by the expression. This sister of Mary was likewise 
named Mary, and was the wife of a certain Cleophas. She stood 
with the mother of Jesus beneath the cross of our Lord, as did 
also Mary Magdalene. (John xix. 25.) This same Mary is 
called in the parallel passage of Mark (xv. 40) the mother of 
James the Less and of Joses. Here, then,^are named two of 
the persons who in Matth. xiii. 55, are termed brothers of our 
Lord. Nothing, therefore, is more natural, as it nowhere ap- 
pears that Mary had any other children, than to suppose that 
these so-called brethren of our Lord were his cousins, the sons of 
his mother's sister. As it is probable that Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, died at an early period, (for he is not mentioned 
after the journey to Jerusalem in the twelfth year of Jesus' age,) 
Mary perhaps went to live with her sister, and thus Jesus grew 
up with the sons of the latter, which may have been the reason 
why it was so difficult for them to give credit to his divine 
authority. It was very common in the Hebrew idiom to term 
cousins brothers. Hence, in Gen. xiii. 8, Abraham and Lot, who 
were cousins, are termed brothers. If we were to take the word 
brother in its literal sense, and regard the four brothers of our 
Lord mentioned in Matth. xiii. 55 as own children of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, we should have to suppose the extraordinary 
circumstance that the two mothers of the same name had also 
children named alike. Now, as we nowhere find mention, first 
of our Lord's brethren, and then of his cousins, but the same re- 
lations are always referred to, this supposition cannot be ad- 
mitted. The same may be said of another supposition, accord- 
ing to which two of these so-called brethren of our Lord, viz. 
Jude and James, were of the number of the twelve. For it is 
said that the Hebrew name which lies at the basis of the Greek 
one, Cleophas, (abbreviated Elopas), viz. Chalpai, may also in 
Greek become Alpheus. Thus James the son of Alpheus would 
be equivalent to James the son of Cleophas. Now, it is true, 
that on the score of philology nothing can be reasonably objected 
against this supposition ; but, its validity is overthrown by the 
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fact that one and the same writer (viz. Luke), presents both 
forms. Although the name could be differently expressed in 
Greek, at least the same writer would always have followed the 
same mode. Moreover, as we have already remarked, it is inad- 
missible to supply the word brother, instead of «an, after the 
name Jude. Lastly, it is a decisive circumstance, that in John 
vii. 5 it is most expressly stated that the brethren of Jesus did 
not believe on him. It is, therefore, impossible that they should 
have been of the number of the twelve. Consequently, the New 
Testament mentions, besides the James, son of Zebedee, who was 
early executed, two other persons of this name, first the apostle, 
who was a son of Alpheus, and next, the brother of our Lord, 
the first bishop of Jerusalem. Thus, too, the New Testament 
mentions, besides the apostle Jude, who was the son of a certain 
James, of whom we know nothing, another Jude who, likewise, 
was a brother of our Lord, and lived to a late period (till the 
time of Trajan), in Palestine. That these two brothers of our 
Lord, and not the apostles, were the authors of our Epistles, has 
been already intimated and will now be more fully shown. 

Of great importance, and indeed almost decisive by itself, is 
the circumstance, that the fathers of the church refer the Epistle 
of James to the brother of our Lord of that name ; and, too, the 
fathers who lived in that very region which was the scene of the 
labours of this celebrated bishop of Jerusalem, viz. the east. Here 
they might and must have had the most exact accounts respect- 
ing this distinguished man, and information as to his writings 
must have spread itself very readily from Jerusalem to the neigh- 
bouring countries of Syria and Egypt. This historical testimony 
is confirmed very strongly by the great agreement which exists 
between the contents of the Epistle and the communications 
which are made by ancient fathers of the church, and particu- 
larly Hegesippus, in regard to the peculiar habits of James. Ac- 
cording to the account of this writer, James distinguished him- 
self by forms of piety which were very like those inculcated in 
the Old Testament. He fasted and prayed a great deal, so that, 
as Hegesippus relates, probably with some exaggeration^ his 
knees had become callous. According to the New Testament, 
too, (comp. Acts XV. with Gal. i. 2), James, the brother of our 
Lord, appears to have been the head of the Jewish Christians. 
He, therefore, undoubtedly observed the Mosaic law, even after 
he became a Christian, and endeavoured to obtain the sanctity 
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enjoined in tlie Old Testament. That, however, this endeavour* 
was not a narrow-minded one, as among the Ebionites, but a 
liberal one, as among the Nazarenes, is plainly shown by the nar- 
rative in the Acts, according to which he did not, along with the 
obstinate Judaizers, desire to impose the observance of the law 
upon the Gentiles, but only adhered to it himself, as a pious prac- 
tice of his fathers. Still his whole disposition leaned somewhat to 
the side of the law, and this is clearly exhibited in the Epistle. 

The same is true of Jude likewise. His very designation of 
himself as brother of James can leave no doubt that he desired 
to represent himself as the brother of that James who was so 
celebrated, the first bishop of Jerusalem. He does not call him- 
self an apostle, any more than James. Both term themselves 
merely servants of Jesus Christ, neglecting from modest humi- 
lity to make any mention of their relationship by blood to our 
Lord. We have no statements on the part of the early fathers 
of the church in regard to the author of the Epistle of Jude. 
The later fathers, e.g. Jerome, call him an apostle, but they did 
not for that reason mean a different Jude ; only, as might very 
easily happen, considering the confused accounts we have of 
these men, they sometimes placed Jude the brother of our Lord 
among the number of the twelve, contrary to John vii. 5. 

Another as important reason for believing that James the 
brother of our Lord, and not the apostle James, was regarded as 
the author of the Epistle, is the circumstance that it was rec- 
koned among the Antilegomena. Doubts did indeed arise, but 
not till a pretty late day. Clement of Rome, Hennas, and Ire- 
naeus, make use of the Epistle without scruple. Origen first, 
then Eusebius, mention doubts. Now, as before the time of Je- 
rome, there is no trace of the Epistle's having been regarded as 
forged in James' name, the ground of doubt can have been no 
other than that it was questionable whether an Epistle of any 
one not an apostle could claim admission into the canon. Je- 
rome observes, that certain individuals believed the Epistle of 
James to have been forged by some one in his name. This opi- 
nion, however, is entirely devoid of probability, because in such 
case the author would not have neglected to ascribe the dignity 
of apostle to the James whom he wished to be regarded as the 
writer of the Epistle, that it might be more sure of admission 

^ The original reads Schreiben, which I take to be clearly a mistake 
for StrebeUf and translate accordingly. — Tr. 
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into the canon. Those persons, therefore, of whom Jerome 
speaks, and who undoubtedly resided in the west, probably en- 
tertained doctrinal scruples respecting the Epistle. In the west, 
and particularly in Rome, the centre of the westerti churches, 
special regard was felt for Paul and his doctrines. Now, the 
second chapter of the Epistle of James was supposed to contain 
erroneous notions in contrariety to Paul, because, as was thought, 
it inculcated justification by works instead of by faith. This 
passage even misled Luther into a rejection of the Epistle of 
James. In his preface to it he says, " This James does nothing 
but urge his readers to the law and to works, and his manner is 
so confused that I imagine he was some pious man who had 
gathered a few sayings from the disciples of the apostles, and 
put them down upon paper. . . . Hence the Epistle of James is 
but a strcmy Epistle ; it has by no means an evangelical tone." 

In more recent times, however, it has been proved, by very 
thorough and impartial investigations, that this harsh judgment 
of Luther is certainly unfounded, together with the apprehen- 
sions of the ancient fathers mentioned by Jerome. 

James only opposed misconstructions and perversions of Paul's 
real doctrine, not the great apostlp of the Gentiles himself. The 
two great teachers of the church are essentially one in senti- 
ment; only they had reference to different heresies, and thus 
their language wears a different aspect. In the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, Paul presents the doctrine of faith, and 
justification thereby, in opposition to the reliance which the Jews 
placed on works. James, on the other hand, opposes a dead 
imaginary faith, which, without any renovating influence over 
the heart and mind, lidls a man into the sleep of sin, instead of 
making him active in works of love. If we thus consider the 
language of the two apostles with reference to the positions which 
they respectively opposed, we shall perceive the most perfect 
unity between these two teachers of the church, notwithstanding 
all their freedom and peculiarity of manner. Though they taught 
the same doctrines, their point of view was different. Paul had 
a predominant leaning towards faith, not meaning by any means, 
however, to deny that it must bear good works as its fruit; 
James directed his attention more to the fruit, without, however, 
disparaging the root of faith from which alone they could spring.^ 

^ See more complete discussions of the supposed discrepancy between 
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Thus, leaving wholly out of view the influence of doctrinal 
ideas, the discrepancy between the ancient fathers of the church 
was only whether the Epistle, as proceeding from the brother of 
our Lord, who was not an apostle, should or shoidd not be ad- 
mitted into the canon. The East, in general, maintained that 
it should, because James had exerted so much influence in that 
region; the Christians of the West were less favourable to it. 
In reality, then, the question was not in regard to the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle, but in regard to the rank of James, whether 
or not he should be placed on a level with the apostles in respect 
to the abundance and power of the Spirit poured out upon him, 
so that a writing of his might be received into the canon as a 
norm of faith and practice for all future generations of Chris- 
tians; a question which we will soon consider further. 

In regard to this second point, likewise, the case is the same 
with the Epistle of Jude as with that of James; except that in 
the accounts concerning this Epistle given by ancient fathers we 
do not find the slightest evidence that the Epistle was ever re- 
garded as the production of an impostor who forged it in Jude's 
name. Such a supposition respecting this Epistle is extremely 
improbable. In such case, would an impostor have contented 
himself with designating Jude as the "brother of James;" 
Would he not at least have expressly called him an apostle of 
our Lord, in order to gain a place for the Epistle in the canon? 
When we are told, therefore, of opposition to the Epistle, which 
caused it to be placed among the Antilegomena, we must refer 
it all to a refusal to accord to the author of the Epistle, who was 
not an apostle, sufficient consideration to procure its admission 
into the canon. Thus in regard to the Epistle of Jude, likewise, 
the point in question is, not the genuineness of the Epistle, but 
only the personal standing of the author, which by some of the 
fathers of the church was considered equal to that of an apos- 
tle, and by others inferior. The investigation of this question, 
then, what we are to think of the admission of two productions 
of writers who were not apostles into the canon of the New 
Testament, remains for the conclusion of this chapter. 

Now, whether it be said, that the church has forsaken its 
principle of admitting no writing into the canon which was npt 
either written by an apostle or composed under his supervision 

Paul and James on the subject of faith and works, in the Biblical Re- 
pository, vol. iii. p. 189, and vol. iv. p. 683. — Th. 
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and authority, in admitting the Epistles of James and Jude; or 
that they indeed adhered to their principle, but erred in regard- 
ing James and Jude, the brethren of our Lord, to whom they 
correctly ascribed the Epistles, as apostles, and therefore admit- 
ting their Epistles into the canon — either way, it would seem as 
though we of the present day were entitled to charge antiquity 
with mistake respecting these Epistles. As to the Epistle of 
Jude the case certainly seems to be as we have here stated it. 
It was written by one who was not an apostle, by a man of whose 
acts and character we know nothing further; a fact which ap- 
pears to sustain the scruples of many of the ancients in regard to 
its being canonical. Moreover, it contains nothing which is not 
also foxmd in the second Epistle of Peter, so that the church 
could dispense with it without suffering the slightest loss. We 
might therefore be disposed to consider this Epistle as a deutero- 
canonical production, which was received into the canon only at a 
late period on the ground that it was more advisable to preserve 
every writing of the days of the apostles than to reject any thing 
whidi might be of apostolic origin. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that the use of Jude's Epistle in the second Epistle of 
Peter must be considered as apostolic confirmation of the former, 
if the latter be acknowledged genuine. Both productions, there- 
fore, stand or fall together. The impossibility, however, of 
proving beyond doubt the genuineness of the second Epistle of 
Peter, will not permit the friends of these Epistles to entertain 
any thing more than a subjective conviction in regard to the 
authority of Jude. 

The case is different, however, with the Epistle of James. For 
this remarkable man appears, both according to the New Testa- 
ment and according to the fathers of the church, to have occu- 
pied a very influential position. It is true he was not of the 
number of the twelve; but the fact that our Lord appeared to 
him separately, as he did to Peter (1 Cor. xv. 7), indicates his 
consequence; as does also the circumstance that he was elected 
bishop of Jerusalem, and especially his relation to the Jewish 
Christians, of whom James seems to have been the real head. 
Hence in Gal. ii. 9, this man, with Peter and John, is called a 
pillar of the church, and Josephus represents the consideration 
in which he was held among the Jews to have been so great, that 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans was looked upon as 
a judgment for his death. Although, therefore, James was no 
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apostle, and moreover, no one of the twelve, so far as we know, 
afforded his confirmation to the Epistle, still the church might 
well have considered itself entitled to insert the production of so 
influential a man in the canon. It may be said, indeed, that 
James was in a precisely parallel situation to that of Paul (who 
too was not of the number of the twelve, and still enjoyed 
apostolic dignity) ; except that in regard to the appearance of 
our Lord which was vouchsafed to James, and the conmiissions 
which were entrusted to him, we have not such particular infor- 
mation as is furnished us by the Acts respecting his appearance 
to Paul. Yet passing by this, we cannot but declare, that an 
apostolic confirmation of a particular book, such as we suppose 
in the case of Mark and Luke, according to the testimony of his- 
tory, is nothing compared with the testimony which we have from 
Paul's own mouth respecting James. He is designated, along 
with Peter and John, as a pillar of the whole church of God up- 
on earth, and thus, though not one of the twelve, still placed en- 
tirely on a level with the proper apostles; and hence no objection 
at all can be made to the reception of the Epistle by the church. 
She has not, in receiving it, deviated at all from her principles; 
indeed, she has thereby rather applied them in their real spirit, 
not rigorously restricting the idea of apostolical estimation to the 
number of the twelve, but referring it to the fulness and power 
of the spirit exhibited in the life. This, however, as appears 
from the Epistle itself, and from history, was possessed in its 
utmost potency by James, as well as Paul, on which account the 
Epistle of the former richly merits a place among the canonical 
books. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 

The sublime book which concludes the New Testament, the 
Revelation of St John, (o ^soX^o;,) with its wonderful images and 
visions, has met with a more extraordinary fate than any other 
writing of the New Testament. The impressive and absorbing 
nature of the contents of the book has seldom permitted any one 
to examine it with cool impartiality, and while some have become 
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the enthusiastic advocates of the book, others have appeared as 
its most violent opponents, not only rejecting the work as not 
apostolical, or as forged, but even reviling it as the production 
of an heretical spirit. Thus it has happened, that, while no pro- 
duction of the New Testament can exhibit more and stronger 
historical evidence of its genuineness and apostolic authority than 
the Revelation, none has met with more antagonists; and, indeed, 
many of its antagonists are men who have merited much grati- 
tude from the church for their struggles in behalf of the truth. 
Among these is Luther, who shows himself a determined oppo- 
nent of John's Revelation. He says, in his preface to it : 

" There are various and abundant reasons why I regard this 
book as neither apostolical nor prophetic. First and foremost; the 
apostles do not make use of visions, but prophesy in clear and 
plain language (as do Peter, Paul, and Christ also, in the Gospel) ; 
for it is becoming the apostolic office to speak plainly and with- 
out figure or vision, respecting Christ and his acts. — Moreover, 
it seems to me far too arrogant for him to enjoin it upon his 
readers to regard tliis his own work as of more importance than 
any other sacred book, and to threaten that if any one shall take 
aught away from it, God will take away from him his part in the 
book of life (Rev. xxii. 19.) Besides, even were it a blessed thing 
to believe what is contained in it, no man knows what that is. 
The book is believed in (and is really just the same to us) as 
though we had it not; and many more valuable books exist for 
us to believe in. But let every man think of it as his spirit 
prompts him. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the production, 
and this is reason enough for me why I should not esteem it very 
highly." 

From this strong language of the great Reformer it is sufficiently 
evident how repulsive the contents of the Revelation were to 
him. As he termed the Epistle of James a strawy Epistle, be- 
cause it seemed to him to contradict Paul's doctrine in regard to 
faith, so he rejected the Revelation, because the imagery of the 
book was unintelligible to him. This was obscure to him from 
the fact that he could not thoroughly apprehend the doctrine of 
God's kingdom upon earth, which is exhibited in the Revelation, 
and forms the proper centre of every thing contained in it. 

The same point has at all times in the church operated very 
powerfully upon the judgments of learned men in regard to the 
Revelation; and therefore we must, before any particular ex- 
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amination of this production, make some general observations on 
the propriety of permitting doctrinal views generally, and the 
doctrine of God's kingdom upon earth particularly, to have an 
influence on criticism. 

In recent times, critical investigations of the sacred books have 
pretty generally proceeded on the principle, that doctrinal views 
ought not to exert any influence upon inquiries respecting the 
genuineness of the Scriptures, It has been easy to lay down this 
principle, because generally* the binding authority of Sacred 
Writ has been denied, and writers have not felt it incumbent on 
them to admit as an object of faith every thing that was stated 
in genuine apostolic writings. Indeed, to many an investigator 
it has been very gratifying, that in genuine writings of the 
apostles things should occur which to him seemed evident errors; 
since in such case it became more easy to prove that the apostles 
even had stated many things erroneously, and that therefore 
what was true in their productions shoidd be separated from what 
was false. With Luther, however, and all the other old theolo- 
gians the case was different. They acknowledged the Scriptures 
as binding on their faith, and therefore could by no mean? wholly 
exclude doctrinal considerations. For, were a book proved to be 
apostolical by all possible historical and internal arguments, and 
yet it plainly subverted the Gospel and preached a different 
Christ from the true historical Son of God and man, no faithful 
teacher of the church of Christ should receive and use any such 
production, notwithstanding all the evidence in its favour, any 
more than listen to an angel from heaven, who should bring 
another Gospel (Gal. i. 8). Such was Luther's position; and in 
this view we may respect and honour his opposition to the Epistle 
of James and the Revelation of John. His only error in this, in 
itself commendable, endeavour boldly to distinguish what was 
anti-christian was, that he decided too rashly and hastily, and 
thus did not investigate with sufficient thoroughness, and, on the 
ground of appearances merely, pronounced that to be not biblical 
which in reality was so. That this was the case in regard to his 
judgment concerning the discrepancy between James and Paul, 
is at the present day universally admitted. In regard to the 
Revelation, however, many still think that he judged correctly, 
although, in my opinion, he erred here as much as in relation to 
the Epistle of James. 

* That is, in Germany. — Tb. , 
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We cannot say, therefore, that doctrinal considerations are not 
of the least consequence in critical investigations; though cer- 
tainly we must not permit them to have an improper influence, 
so as to disturb the historical investigation, nor too hastily make 
an objective rule of our present subjective views, but endeavour 
to investigate more thoroughly what is at the moment obscure 
and inexplicable. Such an endeavour will often educe a modi- 
fication of our views, and we may find that what seemed errone- 
ous contains profound and sublime truth. 

In particular, this would undoubtedly be the case with many, if 
they could determine to consider more closely the doctrine respect- 
ing God's kingdom upon earth, which has always been the greatest 
cause of offence in the Revelation. True, it is not to be denied, 
that the history of the fortune of this doctrine is by no means 
calculated to favour it; for every thing which human ignorance 
and human malice have been able to devise, appears to have con- 
centrated itself in the misapprehensions of this doctrine. If, 
however, pains be taken to separate these misapprehensions and 
perversions from the doctrine itself, and we are impartial enough 
to consider, that often very profound truths, which take a mighty 
hold of the human mind, are most exposed to abuse, and may 
become most dangerous, and that hardly any other religion has 
been misused to such abominable purposes as the Christian re- 
ligion itself, and yet that it is not on that account the less true, 
or the less divine, he will easily attain the proper fundamental 
idea of the doctrine of God's kingdom upon earth ; which is so 
simple, that we cannot understand how its truth could ever be 
doubted, imtil we remember the farragos of nonsense which have 
been propounded under its sanction. This simple radical idea is 
merely, that as, in regard to an individual man, God, by the 
Saviour, redeems not merely a particular part of him, his spirit 
alone, his soul alone, or his body alone, but the whole man, his 
body, soul, and spirit, so the redeeming power of Christ has for 
its object the deliverance of the entire human race, and of the 
creation in general, from the yoke of sin. As, therefore, the 
end of salvation for the individual is the glorification of his 
nature, the end of all things in the universe on the same prin- 
ciple is the glorification of the universe. Proceeding from this 
fundamental idea, the Revelation teaches in sublime imagery, 
agreeing perfectly with the statements of our Lord and the 
apostles (which are less formal, and rather take the doctrine for 
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granted, and thus are more incidental), that a period will come 
in which not only, as had already been the case, the spirit of 
Jesus Christ should prevail in secret, and guide men's minds, 
but should also gain the victory externally, and found a king- 
dom of peace and righteousness upon earth. Now, that with 
the arrival of this reign of peace there will be connected, on the 
one hand, the appearance of Jesus Christ, and a resurrection of 
many saints and pious men, and, on the other, a previous mighty 
struggle on the part of evil, — does indeed follow very naturally 
from the fundamental idea, and the supposed development of 
good and evil; but these points are only incidental. The prin- 
cipal idea is the perfect return of the supremacy of good, the 
restoration of the lost paradise to an earth which has been laid 
waste by sin. Millions desire this most earnestly, hope and pray 
for it even, without ever imagining that it is the very doctrine 
which they think themselves bound to oppose, or at least unable 
to admit, without deviating from correct belieft Even the ex- 
cellent Reformers had but an imperfect notion of this doctrine, 
though it is as simple as it is sublime; and for this reason, in a 
great measure, that they saw around them senseless fanatics who 
dishonoured the Gospel, and caused unspeakable injury by the 
grossest misconstructions and perversions of this doctrine. 

It would not have been worth while, with our present purpose, 
to say even the little we have said on this subject, were there 
not so many well-meaning men, of real piety, who, notwith- 
standing the most striking historical proof, can never prevail 
upon themselves to admit the Revelation to be a genuine apos- 
tolic production, and therefore entitled to a place in the canon, 
and thus to become a rule of faith ; because they feel that then 
they must in consequence admit the reign of God upon earth 
into their circle of belief, which they suppose they neither can, 
nor ought to do. May such^ be led to a thorough investigation 
of this idea, and of all the passages of Scripture which relate 
thereto, that the acknowledgment of evangeUcal truth in this 
respect may be promoted, and its fulfilment be rendered nearer 
at hand! 

In passing now to the consideration of the historical evidence 
in favour of the genuineness of the Revelation, we must again 
call to mind the latter days of the life of John the Evangelist. 
He lived, as we know with certainty, longer than any one of the 
other apostles, that is, as late as to the end of the first century. 
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The scene of his successful labours at the close of his life was 
the city of Ephesus, in the vicinity of which were situated all 
those cities to which were directed the seven Epistles contained 
in the first chapters of the Revelation. Ephesus, moreover, was 
one of the great centres of business in the Roman empire, and 
was much frequented by Christians from all countries. 

It must, therefore, be admitted, that it was easy for the 
Ephesian church particularly, and indeed for the whole ancient 
church, to arrive at the highest degree of certainty in regard to 
the writings of John. In particular, there could be no uncer- 
tainty whether John had composed so peculiar, so very remarkable 
a production as the Revelation. We must therefore admit, that 
if among the fathers of the church in that region we met with 
even uncertainty in regard to its author, it would be a very sus- 
picious circumstance; and, on the other hand, unanimity in 
their conviction of the genuineness of the book must be a very 
decisive testimony in its favour. Now we meet with this last 
to a surprising degree. First, we have the testimony of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in behalf of the book. This 
man was personally acquainted with several of the apostles, and 
among them with the Evangelist John. His testimony is there- 
fore of the greatest consequence. It is true an attempt has been 
made to invalidate it, on the groimd that only a late writer, 
named Andreas, attributes to Papias any knowledge of the 
Revelation; but careful consideration of the principal passage 
respecting Papias in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 39), which cer- 
tainly ought to be thus examined, will show that Eusebius has 
given a wrong representation concerning Papias in more than 
one respect, and everything is in favour of the supposition, that 
Papias was acquainted with all John's writings. Eusebius is 
one of those fathers of the church who were very much preju- 
diced against the doctrine concerning the millennium, and it is on 
this account that he so strongly opposes Papias. Since this 
ancient bishop was a principal supporter of that doctrine, his 
testimony may on that account appear partial; and yet his close 
relation to John cannot have permitted him, notwithstanding all 
his predilection for this doctrine, to attribute to that writer a 
production which was not his. Justin Martyr, too, along with 
Papias, testifies in favour of the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse. He was, indeed, bom in Palestine, but he taught in 
Ephesus, and there had opportunity to learn how things really 
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were. Now, this father expressly declares the Revelation to 
have been written by the Evangelist John, one of the twelve. 
So, too, Melito, bishop of Sardis, one of the cities to which the 
Epistles in the Revelation are addressed. We cannot but pre- 
sume that such a man would know who was the author of a 
production which contained an Epistle to the church over which 
he presided. 

The same is true of Polycarp, the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, 
to which church, likewise, an apocalyptic Epistle is addressed. 
This man was an immediate disciple of the Evangelist John. 
Polycarp's pupil, Irenseus, who removed from Asia Minor to the 
south of France, and, as has been already observed, became bishop 
of Lyons, gives us an account of Polycarp's relation to John, and 
makes use of the Revelation throughout his writings, without 
mentioning even the slightest opposition to it. It is also em- 
ployed as really apostolical by the western fathers, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Hippolytus, &c., without any mention of a doubt as to 
its canonical authority. Still, it may be said, none of these were 
either learned or critical ; they found in the Revelation their 
favourite doctrine in regard to the kingdom of God upon earth, 
and therefore they readily received the book as a production of 
John's. In decided opposition to such remarks, we adduce the 
Alexandrian fathers, Clement and Origen. These were not only 
the most learned men of the day and the best skilled in criti- 
cism, but, in particular, were opponents of the doctrine of the 
Millennium ; yet neither had any idea that the Revelation of 
John was not composed by the Evangelist of that name. They 
chose to get rid of the odious contents of the book by a forced 
interpretation, rather than by opposing the tradition of the whole 
church. A stronger combination of historical evidence in favour 
of the apostolic origin of the book is, in fact, hardly conceivable ! 
The weight of this evidence is augmented by what we know re- 
specting those who doubted the genuineness of the book. Of this 
number was a presbyter of the Roman church, whose name was 
Gains. This man made it a set purpose to oppose the doctrine 
of the millennium ; and because the defenders of it naturally ap- 
pealed first of all to the Revelation, he declared it spurious, 
without, however, presenting any historical or critical reasons 
for doing so. In order to degrade the Revelation, it was even 
referred by him to a heretic, Cerinthus, who was said to have 
written it in John's name. But in this he clearly evinced that 
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lie was carried away by his feelings, for no one can by any means 
attribute the Revelation to an intentional deceiver, for this 
reason, that it would have been one object with such a man to 
denote with precision the person of the Evangelist, so as to cause 
the work to be regarded as his. This, however, has not been 
done, and thus we are not permitted to take any view in opposi- 
tion to it, except it be that another John, and not the Evangelist, 
composed it. This opinion was first stated and defended in a 
formal manner by the learned Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
a disciple of Origen. But, as this man lived at so late a period 
that authentic oral tradition was no longer within his reach, no 
more stress is to be laid upon his doubts than upon the learned 
objections of more modem days. We come therefore to this re- 
sult: AU historical tradition is tmanimovs in behalf of John's 
composition of the Revelation, 

Now, in order to invalidate this decided testimony of antiquity, 
very striking arguments ought to be adduced ; but observe what 
are the reasons which prevail upon modem investigators to deny 
that the Evangelist John was the author of the Revelation, and 
then judge whether they are strong enough to countervail such 
testimony. In enumerating these reasons, I follow a distin- 
guished scholar of the present day, whom I very much esteem 
and love as my former instmctor, although I difier entirely from 
his views. I do indeed believe him to be in general very impar- 
tial and unprejudiced ; but nevertheless I think him to be in- 
fluenced in his judgment of the Revelation by the force of pre- 
judices which were largely imbibed by the church, and have been 
widely diffused.^ 

In the first pUtce, it is urged by this leamed man that John 
never mentions himself in the Gospel and Epistles as the author 
of these writings; would he act differently then in the Apocalypse? 
It is tme, he says only that this circumstance is worthy of atten- 
tion ; but as it stands as one of his arguments, it seems to have 
been regarded as of considerable importance. Of what conse- 
quence, however, is such a difference in practice, since all we can 
say is, simply, that the author chose in this case to employ a dif- 
ferent form from his usual one ? What writer is there who does 
not act as he pleases in regard to such points ? 

In the second place, the variation from his other writings in 

^ I mean Prof. De Wette, in his " Einleit. ins neue Testament" (In- 
trod. to the N. Testament). 
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point of language is adduced as an argument. The fact is indis- 
putable. The language of the Gospel is pure Greek, smooth 
and accurate ; that of the Revelation, on the contrary, is harsh, 
rugged, fiill of inaccuracies of expression, and real grammatical 
mistakes. But it is not true that all difference in phraseology 
indicates different writers. Compare, e. g., the earliest writings 
of Gothe, Schiller, Herder, with the latest productions of the 
same authors. Especially take an author who attempts to write 
in a foreign language; must not his first essays be of a totally 
different character from his later ones? He has not complete 
mastery of the language; he struggles not only with the sense, 
but with the form; and this must necessarily make the phraseo- 
logy even of the most practised intellect somewhat cumbrous. 
This is exactly the case with John's Revelation. It was his ear- 
liest production in the Greek language, occasioned by the fear- 
ful occurrences during Nero's persecution. These cast the sym- 
pathizing mind of the beloved disciple of Jesus into deep medi- 
tation, during which the spirit of prophecy showed him the fu- 
ture fortunes of the church, and its final conquest over Judaism 
and heathenism. It was, therefore, composed some twenty years 
earlier than the Gospel and Epistles seem to have been written, 
and in a language which to John, a native of Palestine, must 
have been a foreign one. Now, the Revelation appears exactly 
like the production of a man who had not yet acquired the re- 
quisite skill in the Greek language, and as its internal charac- 
teristics, likewise, show that it was written in the early part of 
John's life, before Jerusalem was destroyed, it is in fact impos- 
sible to see how one can ascribe importance to this circumstance 
of the difference of style, in opposition to the tradition that the 
Evangelist John was the author of the production; the rather 
as there is undeniably very much in the language which bears 
close affinity to those writings that are admitted to be John's. 

The same may be said of the third observation, that the style 
of the Revelation is in the following respect very unlike that 
which we find in the Gospel and Epistles, viz. that the former 
exhibits a lively creative fancy, while, in the latter, quiet, deep 
feeling predominates. In regard to this remark, which likewise 
is correct, we are to consider, first, that the same individual in 
different stages of mental development will make use of different 
styles of expression. The earlier works of the same writer are 
accordingly more ardent, more imaginative than his later. More- 
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over, the imagery in tlie Revelation is not by any means to be 
regarded as the arbitrary production of a rich fancy, but rather 
as actual appearances to John's mind from the operation of the 
divine Spirit within him. I admit that John would not have 
been selected as the medium of these communications of the 
* Spirit, had there not been in his whole organization a special 
adaptation for such impressions; but still, susceptibility to them 
is not the same as positive productive fancy. Finally, it is not 
to be forgotten in this view, that John's other writings are of a 
more historical or else purely didactic nature; while, on the 
other hand, the Revelation is a prophetic production. It would 
therefore be totally unnatural that the same style shoidd be ob- 
servable in the Apocalypse as in John's other writings. 

The only remaining point alleged in confirmation of the dif- 
ference between the Revelation and other writings of John is, 
that they exhibit a totally different doctrinal aspect. In parti- 
cular, stress is laid on this circumstance, that in the Gospel no- 
thing at aU is found of what forms the main topic of the Apo- 
calypse, viz. the expectation of a visible coming of our Lord, and 
the establishment of his kingdom upon earth. Moreover, all 
that is said in the Revelation respecting good and bad angels is 
of a more Jewish cast, we are told, than we should expect John's 
views to have been, from examining his other writings. It would 
appear that, if this be really so, it is a reason of some weight 
against the genuineness of the book; for we cannot suppose the 
apostles to have altered their doctrinal views, and, plainly, dif- 
ference in the character of the writings could not affect the 
doctrine, as both in historical and prophetical productions there 
must exist the same fundamental views on the part of the wri- 
ter. Now, the remark is indisputably correct, but the true 
reason of the fact has been misapprehended. For, first, the 
same difference which is exhibited between the Gospel of John 
and the Apocalypse, also appears, on comparison, between the 
Gospel of John and the first three Gospels. These latter, like 
the Revelation, present many doctrines and views agreeable to 
the Jews, particularly the visible coming of our Lord to assume 
his kingdom upon earth; while nothing of all this is touched 
upon by the Gospel of John, notwithstanding there was ample 
occa»on for doing so. It does not thence follow, however, that 
either John or the others err in representing the discourses of 
Jesus Christ, since the same person may have spoken sometimes 

% 
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spiritually, as in John's discourses, and sometimes in a Judaizing 
manner, as according to the other Evangelists. The correct 
solution of this difficulty is to be sought solely in the special pur- 
pose of the Gospel of John, with which the first Epistle stands in 
such intimate connection that it is not strange it should partake 
of the same character. The two other Epistles are too short to * 
be here taken into consideration For above (in the third chap- 
ter in speaking of the Gospel of John,) it was observed, that this 
Evangelist had a particular class of persons in view in his work, 
viz. men similar to the later Gnostics, and who in certain views 
coincided with them perfectly. In particular, they, like the 
Gnostics, speculated on divine things in a peculiar manner, and 
sought to idealize the real facts in the history of Jesus, more 
than the true apostolic doctrine permitted. These men, among 
whom were many very sensible and well-meaning persons, were 
those whom John had particularly in view in the composition of 
his Gospel. With apostolic wisdom he avoided in this work every 
thing wliich could offend the prejudices of these persons. Many 
Jewish ideas, which had a very good and genuine foundation, 
and, according to the first Gospels, were expressed by the Saviour 
himself, he kept back, becoming in a manner a Gnostic to the 
Gnostics, without doing the least injury, however, to the cause 
of truth. He depicted Christianity, therefore, to their minds, 
just as they could most easily comprehend it, convinced that 
when once they had seized this idea, they would gradually learn 
to understand it thoroughly. 

If, now, we adhere stedfastly to this point of view, it will 
appear perfectly intelligible, how the same ohn Jwho wrote thus 
in the Gospel, should appear to express himself so differently in 
the Revelation, in the composition of which no such reference 
existed; though still he was always governed by the same doc- 
trinal views at every period of his life. And thus we must de- 
clare, that no one of these reasons is calculated to disturb us 
in regard to the correctness and truth of the tradition of the 
first centuries after Christ. If the repugnance which is felt to- 
wards the contents of the Apocalypse be only conquered, men 
will soon cease to rate so highly the reasons which are adduced 
against its apostolic origin, and to think so little of the impor- 
tance of the unanimous tradition of antiquity. And that this 
may soon happen is the more to be wished, as the progressive 
development of the church makes the Revelation more and more 
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important in testing what is now occurring among Christians, 
and what awaits them in the immediate future ! 



CONCLUSION. 



Having thus passed through the entire series of the writings 
of the New Testament, taking notice of the critical questions in 
regard to them, we will now, for the sake of convenience, pre- 
sent a compendious view of the results at which we have arrived. 

We find then most, and the most important, of the writings 
in the canon of the New Testament, so unanimously acknow- 
ledged in ancient times, and so universally made use of as aposto- 
lical in later days, that there cannot be the least doubt in regard 
to them. They are on this account denominated Homologou- 
mena, universally acknowledged writings, and form the main 
sources of the doctrine and history of the Cliristian church. 
Among these Homologoumena, as is stated by Eusebius so early 
as the commencement of the fourth century, were the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen Pauline Epistles, 
the first Epistle of Peter, and the first of John. If we attend 
only to the voice of Christian antiquity, as Eusebius correctly 
observes, the Apocalypse also does in reality belong among the 
Homologoumena. But the fortune of this book has been so 
peculiar, that some have not even been willing to class it among 
the Antilegomena, but have ranked it with the writings which 
are of a profane character, and are to be utterly rejected. Eu- 
sebius was therefore in great perplexity to what class he could 
properly assign the Revelation. As to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, its author is unknown, merely; its genuineness is not 
disputed. It belongs, therefore, to the class o{ the AntilegoTnena 
only so far as this, that its position in the canon was disputed; 
the relation of the author to the Apostle Paul not being unani- 
mously acknowledged in the church. 

Properly, the class of the Antilegomena among the New Testa- 
ment writings comprehends the two smaller Epistles of John, the 
Epistles of James and Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter. 
These five books were never universally acknowledged and used 
in the ancient church. More recent investigation has decided 
in favour of the first three. The two smaller Epistles of John 
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are certainly apostolical, and from the author of the Qospel of 
John; that of James was not, indeed, written by one of the 
twelve, but by a brother of our Lord, who held such a prominent 
rank in the ancient church as placed him, like Paul, fully on a 
level with the apostles. As to the two writings last in the list, 
however, it appears justly somewhat doubtful whether they are 
productions of the days of the apostles. The Epistle of Jude is, 
indeed, certainly genuine, but as certainly not apostolical; and, 
as history attributes to this brother of our Lord no very promi- 
nent station or agency, the Epistle seems not properly to belong 
to the canon. It can be supported only by the second Epistle 
of Peter, which is not itself certainly of apostoliteal origin. For, 
in regard to the latter, a consideration of the circumstances 
makes it impossible to establish its genuineness objectively 
on valid grounds, although it may be made subjectively pro- 
bable. 

These results of the most careful critical investigation of the 
New Testament are very satisfitctory. For, if we could wish 
that the genuineness and canonical character of the Antilego- 
mena might be established by as valid arguments as we can ad- 
duce in behalf of the Homologoumena, still it must be admitted 
that those books upon which some suspicion rests, are the very 
books, of all the New Testament writings, with which we can 
most easily dispense. The chief and best of these writings are 
the very ones whose genuineness and apostolic authority are 
certified as strongly as possible. 

If, now, we inquire into the relation between the external his- 
torical genuineness of the books of the New Testament, and 
their interned efficacy and determinate power over the faith and 
life of the individual, and of the whole conmiunity of Christians, 
it is certainly undeniable, that the former by itself decides 
nothing in favour of the latter; but still, on account of the cir- 
cumstances of the church, demonstration of such genuineness is 
by no means unimportant or indifferent. It is clear that we 
may regard the writings of another religious system, the Zead- 
Avesta of the Parsees, or the Koran of the Mahometans, as 
genuine, and as having proceeded from the immediate circle of 
adherents which the founder of that system of religion possessed, 
without thereby attributing to it any internal efficacy and de- 
termining power over the heart and life. But it cannot be sitid 
that a conviction of the genuineness of the apostolic oi;igin of 
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the writings of the New Testament, likewise, is a matter of indif- 
ference. It is rather of great consequence in its connection with 
the church, i.e. the great commimity founded by our Saviour, 
and actuated and sustained by his Spirit. You may prove the 
genuineness of the writings of the New Testament to him who 
is not within the pale of the church, or under its spiritual influ- 
ence, and he may even acknowledge it upon incontestible histo- 
rical groimds; but, as Christ, and his apostles themselves, are of 
no consequence in relation to his internal life, this proof has no 
more eflFect upon his faith or his life, than is produced upon 
those of the scholar who declares the Zend-Avesta to be a 
genuine work W( Zoroaster. Far otherwise is it with him who 
lives in the bosom of the Christian church. Here he cannot 
completely withdraw himself from the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ, which operates upon his heart from his earliest youth; 
he feels himself spiritually affected, and in a manner constrained 
by it. It is true that sinful man very often strives against the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, it being troublesome to him, be- 
cause it does not permit him to continue sinning so freely and 
peaceably as he could wish. In such case he seeks to obtain 
plausible grounds on which he may evade the force of the 
Spirit's influence. One such plausible ground is often presented 
by the supposition that the writings of the New Testament are 
spurious, whereby the extraordinary character of our Saviour, 
with the sublime impression he made on the hearts of men, is 
encompassed with doubt, and thus its eflFect is diminished. To 
members of the church of Christ, therefore, a firm conviction 
that the Scriptures are genuine, is of the highest consequence; 
the opposite opinion, yea, uncertainty merely, in regard to the 
character of the sacred vmtings, is ordinarily the natural con- 
comitant of sin. Such a sentiment hinders the efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit, which manifests itself, in a manner not to oe mis- 
taken, to every simple, plain mind, on perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, but exhibits its full strength only when the heart 
feels a quiet faith, undisturbed by any doubt. Hence the con- 
version of many has taken rise from their acknowledgment 
of the genuineness of the New Testament writings; and more- 
over, the apostacy of many from the truth has arisen out of 
the circumstance that they denied the authenticity of these 
books. We may therefore say, that the knowledge of the 
genuineness of the writings of the New Testament is of es- 
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sential efficacy where the influence of the Spirit of God, an 
a susceptibility to its operations exist in any degree. To 
him who has already turned aside entirely from the truth, 
and who resists it with an unfriendly mind, a conviction of the 
genuineness of these books will be of little use, unless his oppo- 
sition be first broken by the power of grace. To him who is 
converted, bom again, the sure conviction of their genuineness 
will always be a pleasing concomitant of grace, and will excite 
his gratitude ; but, as he has experienced in his heart the divine 
power which dwells in the Scriptures, the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit will always be the proper foundation of his faith, which 
would support him even though he had no histori^l proofs in be- 
half of the sacred books. Persons, however, who have neither ex- 
perienced a perfect change of heart and mind, nor are actuated by 
a positively hostile spirit, but ardently desire the former, though 
they are often assailed by doubts and imcertainties, will find in 
the firm historical foundation of Scripture something on which 
they may lean at first, and from which they may then be gra- 
dually led to the full knowledge of salvation. For, if it be only 
admitted that such a life as that which the Scriptures represent 
our Saviour's to have been was really spent, that such words as 
they communicate to us from him were really spoken, the ob- 
vious question is, Whence came such a phenomenon ? What is 
its import to the world? to me? 

But, it may here be asked, if the case is thus, how happens it 
that God has permitted many plausible objections to exist against 
the writings of the New Testament, and that some cannot even be 
freed wholly from suspicion? Would it not have been more consis- 
tent with the purpose of the Scriptures, had all the books been sup- 
ported by so numerous and so completely incontestible testimo- 
nies, that not even a doubt concerning them could ever have en- 
tered an^ one's mind ? It may indeed seem so to short-sighted 
man. But his desires would not stop here, they would reach 
still further. He would wish to have a Bible without various 
readings, a biblical history free from the slightest variations, in 
short, Jehovah himself embodied in the letter of the word. The 
living God, who is eternal wisdom and love, has not thought any 
thing of this kind suitable for mankind ; otherwise he would un- 
doubtedly have eifected it for their benefit; and the reasons 
why he has not we may at least conjecture, even with our weak 
powers. On the one hand, it would have become easier for man 
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to confound the word and the Spirit dwelling in it with the letter; 
for, even, as the case now is, this mistake has not been entirely 
avoided, from the want of spirituality in many men. On the 
other hand, the guilt of many persons would have been aug- 
mented, since they now have at least plausible reasons for their 
opposition to the truth, but in the other case would have had no 
such extenuation, and still would have retained their hostility to 
God's word. We may therefore declare, that the character of 
Scripture, in this respect likewise, corresponds most perfectly with 
the necessities of human nature, as well as with the designs of God, 
notwithstanding all its apparent imperfections and deficiencies. 
The observations we have here made in conclusion are, more- 
over, such as are best suited to present the correct view concern- 
ing the peculiar character of the Old Testament in the light of 
criticism. For this portion of God's word has so few historical 
evidences in its favour, excepting those comprehended within its 
own compass, that it is impossible to frame such an argument 
for the genuineness of its books as we are able to exhibit in be- 
half of the New Testament. This want of evidence proceeds in 
part from the very great antiquity of the writings of the Old 
Testament, which were almost all composed before there existed 
any literature among the Greeks, and before the Romans were 
so much as known by name ; and in part, also, from the state of 
seclusion which the nations of the old world generally, and par- 
ticularly the Jews, always maintained. The Persians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, knew scarce anything of the literature of the He- 
brews ; and, had they even been acquainted with it, the circum- 
stance would have been of little advantage to us, as we have but 
few writings of a date anterior to the time of Christ which ori- 
ginated with these nations. In these few, moreover, we find 
hardly any mention of the Jews and their productions. HencO) 
in investigating the earliest writings of the Old Testament,* the 
critic has no other resource than a careful examination of the 
contents of the books themselves, and a comparison of them with 
each other. Were this examination and comparison invariably 
conducted with a believing and humble disposition, not the 
slightest objection could be made, and we might quietly await 
the results of such a procedure ; but, when the minds of inves- 
tigators deviate from the proper spirit and disposition, it is very 
evident how easily such an inquiry, which is in its nature some- 
what uncertain and precarious, may lead to pernicious results. 
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Every one will, in such a case, determine the matter according 
to his subjective ideas and views, without obtaining any objec- 
tive grounds of judgment from investigation. If we only look 
at the actual state of the matter, entirely aside from the holy 
character of the book, we shall be convinced that such a course 
of investigation could hardly afford any useful result, even with 
the best intentions. A book is presented to us, which contains 
the relics of a nation's literature during a period of 1200 years. 
We derive all that we can know of the history, the manners, the 
special circumstances of this people, excepting a few points, from 
this book alone. Thus it is at once the object and the norm of 
investigation. Since, moreover, in regard to many of the writ- 
ings in it we have no statement as to their author and the time 
of their composition, the investigation of these writings cannot 
but have always a character of uncertainty. If we were only 
familiarly acquainted with the history of a single nation in close 
vicinity to the Jews, and foimd in its literature constant reference 
to the Jewish writings, we might then, by drawing a parallel, 
communicate more stability to the criticism of the Old Testament, 
but we have no such advantage, and must content ourselves with 
individual notices, which have come down to us from the most 
ancient times of the nations with which the Jews came in contact. 
It was not till the time of Alexander the Great, about 300 years 
B. C, that the Jews, with their literature, became known to the 
Greeks, through whom we have received much important infor- 
mation in regard to the Old Testament. For, as the Jews, after 
that period, when they fell under Greek dominion, made them- 
selves acquainted with the Greek literature, and to some extent 
themselves wrote in Greek, as e. g. the celebrated Jewish writers, 
Josephus and Philo, so, on the other hand, the Greeks began to 
take an interest in the Jews and their religious institutions. 
From this mixture of Hebrew and Greek life proceeded the cele- 
brated Oreek Version of the Seventy, This, according to the ac- 
count of the anci^ents, was executed under the Egyptian monarch 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the instance of the learned Demetrius 
Phalereus, about the year 270 B. C. It is true, the Old Testa- 
ment was not probably translated all at once, but, at any rate, 
even according to the most recent opinion, the Old Testament 
was entirely translated into Greek when Jesus Sirach was com- 
posed, i. e. about the year 130 B. C. Consequently, it is 
placed beyond a doubt that the whole Old Testament, as we 
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have it, existed in Palestine in the Hebrew language long before 
the time of Christ and his Apostles, and in a Greek version in 
the other countries of the Roman Empire, particularly in Egypt, 
where there resided so large a number of Jews, and they possessed 
so great privileges, that they had even built a temple in the city 
of Leontopolis in close imitation of that at Jerusalem. In Egypt, 
the collection of the Apocryphal books likewise, which were con- 
fessedly written in Greek, was inserted in the canon of the Old 
Testament, which was spread abroad by the version of the seventy 
interpreters, and from this version they were introduced into the 
Latin church-version, (the so-called Vvigatey) thus obtaining the 
same authority as the writings of the Old Testament, which 
authority they possess at the present day in the Catholic church. 
As, however, they are not expressly cited in the New Testament,^ 
and are wholly wanting in the Hebrew canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, Luther rightly separated them from the rest, but appended 
them to the books of the Old Testament, as " Writings not to be 
eqmlly esteemed with Holy Writ, b%U still profitable and excellent 
for perusal" The Reformed Church, however, has gone still 
farther, and dissevered them entirely from the collection of sacred 
books, in order to prevent them from being confounded with the 
inspired word. Hence arose this great evil, that the historical 
connection between the Old and New Testament, which is so well 
exhibited in the narrative writings of the Apocrypha, was totally 
sundered ; and this connection is by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence to believers, because it is only through it that God's pro- 
vidence towards his people can be regarded in the light of an 
united whole. Hence it would seem best to retain the apocry- 
phal writings along with the Sacred Scriptures, designating, in- 
deed, the distinction between them and the canonical books. 

Thus much, then, according to these statements, we know cer- 
tainly from historical testimony, that the Old Testament, as we 
now have it, existed more than a century before Christ. It is 
true the learned would be gratified to know a great deal more 
respecting the formation of the canon of the Old Testament, re- 
specting the authors of the individual writings, &c. But, in 
view merely of the relation of the Old Testament to the faith of 
the present day, the knowledge that the Old Testament was in 

* Allusions to them are pointed out by Steir in his " Andeutungen 
far Glaubwiirdige Schrifterklarung," (or Hints towards the proper inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures,) p. 486, seq. 
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a complete collected form before the time of Christ, is siifficient 
to afford us a firm conviction of the genuineness and importance 
of its books. Now, that the existing Old Testament was generally 
diffused and in use among the Jews, is attested by the Jewidi 
writers of the apostolic times, who employed the Greek language 
in their writings. PhilOy in Egypt, and Josephiis, in Palestine, 
make use of the Old Testament throughout their works, thereby 
confirming the custom of the New Testament, which also every- 
where refers to the Old Testament. The manner in which the 
Old Testament is cited by the New, and the definite declarations 
in regard to the former which are contained in the latter, are 
decisive as to the faith of Christians of the present day. These 
afford us more than the mere assurance that the books of the 
Old Testament are authentic; this might be admitted, without 
the slightest acknowledgment of the value of the writings, since 
the most wretched and even hurtful productions may be perfectly 
genuine. They declare in the most precise manner the Divine 
character of these books, which of course presupposes their genu- 
ineness, for it is very evident that no writings could be Divine 
which originated in deceit and imposture. , 

In the first place, we find in the New Testament citations 
from almost all the writings of the Old Testament.* The prin- 
cipal books, as e.g., the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Prophet 
Isaiah, are cited very often, and even those less important are 
referred to here and there in the New Testament. A very few 
are entirely neglected ;* of this number, in particular, is Solo- 
mon's Song, which is nowhere cited in all the New Testament. 
This circumstance is certainly not accidental. Perhaps it is not 
too much to conclude, that the books of the Old Testament which 
are not at all mentioned in the New, should be regarded very 
much as the so-called deutero-canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament; though the circumstance that they are not cited in the 

^ The Old Testament is expressly cited in the New more than four 
hundred times, and in a miich larger nmnber of places there are allu- 
sions to the Old Testament. 

2 The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon's 
Song, as also the minor Prophets, Obadiah, Nahum, and Zephaniah. It 
is most proper, however, to consider the twelve Prophets as one ivork ; 
and then the fact that these three are not cited loses its force. But in 
regard to other books of the Old Testament the circumstance that 
they are not cited is not unimportant. 
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New Testament can be nowise objected against their genuine- 
ness, any more than the position of a New Testament book among 
the Antilegomena can be considered as a proof of its spurious- 
neas. These non-cited books of the Old Testament, with the ex- 
ception of the three minor prophets, probably present something 
like a transition to the apocryphal books. At all events, the 
fact that these books are nowhere mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment should inculcate upon us caution in making use of them. 

Of more importance than the citations, are such passages of 
the New Testament as contain decisive declarations respecting 
the Old Testament as a whole. These occur particularly in the 
discourses of our Lord himself. Jesus calls the law (Matth. v. 
17 seq.) eternal, imperishable. Heaven and earth, he says, shall 
pass away, but not one jot or tittle of the law shall pass away 
till all be fulfilled. In a similar manner, in Luke xxiv. 44, pro- 
phecy concerning Christ is represented as something running 
through the law of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms, and as 
^necessary to be fulfilled. In Luke xvi. 17, also, all created 
things, (heaven and earth), it is said, will sooner and more easily 
pass away than the Law and the Prophets. Thus a lofty divine 
character is clearly claimed in behalf of the Old Testament. It 
may, indeed, be observed on the contrary, that, in the passages 
referred to, allusion is made, not to the whole Old Testament, 
but only to particular books, the Mosaic law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms. But, first, it is to be noticed, that the expression, 
Law, or Law and Prophets, stands frequently for the whole 
Old Testament, just as Gospel stands for the whole New Tes- 
tament. Moreover, the Law, the Prophets, and' the Psalms, 
was the usual division of the books of the Old Testament 
among the Jews. The first part of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment comprehends the five books of Moses, the second part 
falls into two sub-divisions, first the historical writings, the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and, secondly, the three 
larger and 12 minor Prophets. In the third part (which in Luke 
xxiv. 44, is termed Psalm^s, from the principal book which it 
contains,) belong moreover, besides the Psalms, the book of 
Job, the writings of Solomon, the book of Daniel, and some later 
historical books, and, lastly, the book of Chronicles. But, en- 
tirely aside from this Jewish division of the Old Testament, the 
connection of these • passages with the citations clearly shows, 
that they are intended to refer to the whole Old Testament. 
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The citations in the New Testament from the Old are not ad- 
duced as mere confirmation, drawn from human productions of 
great value, but as irrefragable proofs from sacred books. This 
power of proof could have belonged to them only from the fitct 
that they were not bare compositions of human wisdom, but 
those of men who were moved by the Holy Ghost. (Compare 
2 Pet. i. 20, 21.) Now, as citations from all the principal vnit- 
ings of the Old Testament occur in the New, the general decla- 
rations we have mentioned must of course refer to all the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, so as to attribute to them a common 
character, viz. that of a divine origin. 

To this it is to be added, that throughout Scripture there runs 
the doctrine of a deep, essential connection between the Old and 
New Testaments. As the Old Testament is always pointing 
onward to the New, so the latter is always pointing backward 
to the Old, as its necessary precedent. Consequently, both alike 
bear the character of a divine revelation; only, this revelation 
manifests itself in a gradual development. In the Old Testa- 
ment it appears in its commencement as the seed of the subse* 
quent plant; in the New Testament the living plant itself is 
exhibited. On account of this relation, there cannot be any- 
thing in the Old Testament specifically different from what is to 
be found in the New Testament; only, the form of presenting 
the same thing is at one time more or less plain and direct than 
at another. 

These declarations of the New Testament in regard to the Old 
are, to Christians, not mere private assertions of wise, good, and 
pious men, such as many in our day are in the habit of suppos- 
ing Jesus and his apostles to have been; they exhibit, rather, 
authentic information respecting the real character of the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. Christ, as the Son of the liv- 
ing God, as absolute truth itself, who alone knew the Father, and 
as the source of all real revelation from him, can have made such 
declarations concerning the writings of the Old Testament, only 
with the strictest sincerity, (as is the case with every thing he 
did or said,) and must have designed that they should be a rule 
to his church, since his whole life on earth had but one single 
aim, that of developing the heavenly and eternal to the created 
world. Thus, had Jesus attributed the character of eternity to 
a production to which it by no means belonged, he would have 
counteracted his own sole purpose. The same is true of the 
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apostles, who, in that respect to which our attention is now di- 
rected, are to be considered as upon a level with Christ himself; 
they being pure organs of the mind of Christ; though, in them- 
selves considered, they were but sinful men, and desired to be 
80 regarded. Under the influence of the Holy Spirit they ac- 
knowledged the eternal character of the Old Testament, and their 
declarations on this point are not (any more than those of our 
Lord himself,) mere subjective, private statements, they are ra- 
ther authentic accoimts respecting the character of this part of 
Holy Writ. In considering the force of the apostolic declarations 
concerning the authority of the sacred Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, we are to regard, not merely the citations of individual 
passages from it, or general statements respecting its authors, 
such as their being at one time represented as moved by the 
Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21), and at another Holy Scripture being 
called instruction imto salvation (2 Tim. iii. 16), which, as the 
New Testament was not then collected, can refer only to the Old; 
but we are especially to observe the manner in which the cita- 
tions are adduced from the Old Testament. This is most re- 
markable in the Epistle to the Hebrews, although similar passages 
also occur in the Gospels and other books of the New Testament. 
In this remarkable Epistle, God or the Holy Ghost is constftntly 
named as the speaker, in the passages which are adduced from 
the Old Testament; and this not only in regard to those which 
are accompanied in the Old Testament by the expression, " God 
said," but also to those in which some man speaks, — for instance 
David, as author of a PsaJm. Herein is clearly exhibited the 
view of the author in relation to the Old Testament and the 
writers of it. He considered that God was, by his Holy Spirit, 
the living agent and speaker in them all, so that, consequently, 
the Holy Scriptures were to him pwrely a work of Ood, although 
brought forward by men. That the genuineness of these writ- 
ings was equally certain to him, follows of course, because that 
which is divine, as has been before remarked, can never appear 
in the form of a forgery. 

It is true, however, that such a proof in behalf of the Old Tes- 
tament is valid only for him who has become convinced, by living 
experience, of the truth of God in Christ and the infallibility of 
the Spirit which actuated his disciples. Where this truth and in- 
fallibUity are either flatly denied, or even merely doubted, the 
observations we have made may be of no weight. For such 
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persons we cannot frame an argument in behalf of tlie Old Tes- 
tament which shall be valid against all objections. As to us who 
live according to Christ, and to whom the power of his Spirit is 
accessible, every thing must radiate from the centre of the New 
Testament scenes, viz. the Saviour himself. The conviction of 
his eternal power and Godhead establishes the Old Testament 
retrospectively, and also establishes the New Testament prospec- 
tively, by the promise of his Spirit, which should bring all those 
things which he had said to his disciples to their remembrance. 
On this" conviction the assurance of the genuineness and divinity 
of Scripture forever rests, and much more securely, than upon 
any external historical proofs; for it wholly takes away the pos- 
sibility of an attack in any quarter on the part of human sophis- 
try, and leaves assurance safe in the unassailable sanctuary of 
our interior life. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. OF THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPEL-CX)LLBCTION. 

As the revelation of God presents itself to mankind in two 
principal forms in the law and in the gospel, so in like manner 
is holy Scripture divided into two parts, of which the one 
refers to the covenant made by God with man under the law, 
and the other to the covenant oi grace. Because the living word 
of God, the everlasting cause by which these covenants are ever 
renewed, dwells within them, hence the Scriptures themselves 
which refer to the same have been called the old and new cove- 
nant (n*n5 = ^'a^4»>J>* the Vulgate translates it Testamenttim; 
comp. 2 Cor. iii. 14). The writings of the New Testament are 
those which here engage our attention; the same, however, al- 
ways necessarily pre-suppose the Old Testament. The New Tes- 
tament rests on the Old, as the tree rests on the root; the lat 
ter, however, appears in the New in a state of consummation. 
As a collection, we find the New Testament was not completed 
until the end of the fourth century. In the course of this cen- 
tury, three smaller collections grew together into one, thus form- 
ing a whole. These are the Oospels, the Epistles of St Paid, and 
the general EpisUes, together with some more isolated writings 
which form the transition and conclusion, such as the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Revelation. 

The origin of the first of these three smaller collections of the 

^ The expression dia'^^xri occurs nevertheless in the New Testament 
(as in the Acts of the Apostles iii. 25, G^aL iii. 15, Heb. ix. 16) also as 
signifying a testament, that is, the leaving of an inheritance to children, 
or others. 
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ihayyiXtx6v first demands our attention. The period during which 
our four canonical Gospels were collected is lost in the first ages 
of Christianity; as far as the historical records of the church 
go, we everywhere find the same in use, in all parts of the 
world, yea, in all the circles of the church, whether they 
belonged to the orthodox, or constituted some sect; nay, they 
were known even to Pagan writers, as for instance to Celsus, 
who not only used them, but likewise held them in high 
estimation.* Many heretics — as, for example, Marcion, the 
Jewish Christians, and others — ^it is true, did not use the entire 
collection of the Gospels, but availed themselves only of one or 
other of them, yet the collection was known to them; and if 
they did not adopt them for their use, it was because they did 
not feel themselves justified, according to their notions, in re- 
garding the authors of them as men competent to decide in 
matters of faith.* This leads necessarily to the supposition that 
the collection of the Gospels must have originated very early; 
respecting this, however, no particulars are recorded. Whether 
it emanated from a single individual, or from a certain church, 
or from a council, remains doubtful. The latter supposition, in- 
deed, is the most improbable, since we find no record whatever 
of councils held previous to the middle of the second century. 
It is very possible, however, that some distinguished individual 
or church formed the collection. Yet every historical vestige is 
wanting to prove this fact; and it would appear as though the 
general circulation of the collection, as it existed during the 
first half of the second centuiy, must direct our attention to an- 
other mode of its formation. Namely, if we proceed from the 
authenticity of the four Gospels, and if we at the same time sup- 
pose (as indeed we must, since all authenticated information re- 
specting other apostolical gospels is wanting) that they ordy 
have originated with the apostles, or that they enjoy an aposto- 
lical confirmation; we then shall no longer have to suppose, for 
the explanation of the origin of the Gospel-collection, either a 
certain period, a certain place, or, finally, a particular motive, 

* For further information on this subject see my work entitled 
'' Uber die Aechtheit der Evangelien, aus der Geschichte der zwei ersten 
Jahrhunderte erwiesen." Konigsberg 1823. Sva pag. 267, sqq. 

* As for instance the Gnostic Marcion, who considered Matthew and 
even John as Judaists (comp. my work, "liber die Aechtheit der Evan- 
gelienj^p.-SfiQ, sqq. 
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but we shall be free to assume that it originated in various 
places at one and the same time. The animated intercourse that 
existed among the ancient Christian communions led to prove 
this result, that all those gospel records which could prove 
an apostolical authority, and that they had been bequeathed 
to the church of Christ as precious gifts, were speedily sent 
round ; and as these four Gospels only could prove such autho- 
rity as being genuine apostolical writings, and that, too, by 
means of unquestionable testimonies, they were joined together 
into one collection. They were deposited in the course of time, 
and in proportion as they spread throughout the church, in 
the archives belonging to the churches, wliich necessarily ori- 
ginated early with the presbyters and bishops, they were very 
soon multiplied by means of copies made from the original. Let 
us then suppose at the same time (against which no historical 
objection can be raised) that the evangelists wrote in the order 
in which we now find the Gospels in the canon; besides the 
general circulation of the collection, the fact will then become 
clearly established, that we have but slender means to prove that 
the position of the Gospels in tlie collection has differed from its 
present order ;^ a circumstance, which, without the supposition 
that the Gospels were written in this order, would speak in favour 
of the opinion, that some individual or church must have dis- 
posed the collection in the manner in which it exists at present, 
for had it been otherwise, a contemporaneous formation of the 
collection in several places would have led inevitably to devia- 
tions in the relative position of the Gospels, especially to such 
deviations as the immediate succession of St Matthew and St 
John, an hypothesis most natural and obvious. 

.., f I 

§ 2. OF THE CHARACTEB OF THE aOSPKL-COLLECTION. 

The ancient church justly regarded the Gospel-collection as 
a unity; wherefore it w^as called by her simply ihayylXm, or 

1 

* The codex D, as also the Gothic translation, place, for instance, the 
Gospel of St John immediately after that of St Matthew. This is evidently 
done in order to separate both these apostoUcal works from those of the 
colleagues of the apostles. (Comp. Hug's Einleit. in's N. T., vol. i. p. 475, 
and the Subscriptions (Notes) of the Gospels in the edition of Schuh. 
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i\tayytkiK6¥^^ as containing the glad tidings of the Saviour's ap- 
pearance in the world, and its giving an account of the life, 
ministry, and suflferings of Christ. (Comp. Iren. adv. haer. i. 
17, 29; iii. 11). The combination into a whole of these four 
authenticated records respecting the Redeemer, was considered^ 
moreover, not as merely accidental, but men perceived in it a 
necessity dictated by a higher power, similar to the one that led 
to the formation and arrangement of the sacred writings. Hence, 
there might as well have been a greater or smaller number of 
gospels, and also their position might have been altered, without 
destroying the harmony of the whole. Irenaeus (in the passage 
mentioned iii. 11, p. 221, in the edition of Orabe,) therefore 
calls the collection of the Gospels very significantly an ivayys>M¥ 
rfr^afdA^<povj and describes it as a picture representing one and 
the same sublime subject from various points of view. The re- 
lation in which the Gospels stand to one another, as also to the 
other writings of the New Testament^ favours the correctness 
of this view. Thus, that which is omitted in one Gospel, is 
supplied by another, and by this form of representation, we 
have a statement of the person of the Redeemer. The life of 
Christ afforded such an abundance of sacred phenomena, and 
his discourses breathed forth so rich a stream of life through 
the circle of his disciples, that single individuals were unable 
completely to comprehend the exceeding greatness of his person. 
In Idm was revealed that which far exceeded the comprehension 
of any single human individual, and hence it required many 
minds, who, as it were, mirror-like, received the rays that pro- 
ceeded from him, the Sun of his own spiritual world, and who again 
presented the same image in various forms of refraction. Con- 
ceptions of so diversified a character of our Lord, in his divine- 
human ministry, are contained in these four Gospels, which, 

^ The New Testament simply displays the true signification of the 
word iw«yygX/ov — ; \ \ \ i} ' A and that especially in reference to the glad 

tidings of the Messiah's advent. Some have erroneously asserted that 
they perceive the tropical meaning of the word suayyeX/o, which refers 
to ihoee Scriptures exhibiting the ministry of the Messiah, as in passages 
such as Rom. ii 16, x. 16. The inscriptions of our gospels are of a U^r 
date; besides, the expression ihayyeXsov, refers simply to the subject- 
matter of the writings, not to the writings themselves. In the classical 
usage of the word, svayyiXsov signifies also the reward of a good mes- 
sage, the gift conferred on him who brings good news. (For forther in- 
formation, comp. Fa$8ow'$ Lexicon). 
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combined, fonn a complete picture of Christ. Without the dis- 
pensation of God, therefore, in which several individuals were ap- 
pointed to record the life of Christ, either his human-natural, or 
divine-supernatural acts, would appear less carefully conceived, 
in proportion as either the one or other part of this sublime 
quadruple image had been wanting. 

Admirable, liowcver, as this ob\aous relation of the Gospels to 
one another must appear, to every one who is unable to trace 
the development of the church, and, above all, this apparently 
undesigned construction of the sacred writings, yet, from this 
circumstance, it is difficult to estimate with precision the cha- 
racter of each separate Gospel, a difficulty, indeed, which is 
by no means calculated to mislead us as to the original view, 
but wliich, on the contrary, challenges us to a deeper inquiry 
into the nature of the Gospels. It is quite evident that, 
in the representation of Christ, St Matthew has delineated more 
of the human and condescending parts of his character, and St 
John, especially, more of his exalted nature. St Matthew, in 
describing Christ, shows us human nature transformed into a 
state of Godhead, and St John presents to us the Godhead 
descended from heaven in the form of humanity. More difficult 
is it to assign an exact relation to St Mark and St Luke, inas- 
much as both these evangelists form the connecting link of 
the two former, who form the extremes. We are, however, led 
much farther, on comparing the Gospels with the views enter- 
tained throughout the ancient church. Namely, as St Matthew 
no doubt exhibits the Judaistic, and St John the Gnostic ele- 
ment, in their true tendencies, so, in like manner, St Mark 
and *S^^ Luke appear to portray the Pagano-Christian element; 
the former, perhaps, more in the Roman, and the latter in the 
Greek form. Yet, we perceive this peculiarity less conspicuous in 
St Mark. However, that he is not entirely devoid of it, appears 
evident from the circumstance, that a portion of the ancient 
church particularly adopted his gospel. (This portion itself 
of the ancient church is involved in impenetrable mystery. 
Comp. my " Geschichtc der Aechth. der Evang." p. 96, &c). As 
the Gospels, therefore, represent, in the manner intimated, the 
various views of the ancient church, wliich, indeed, are equally ap- 
plicable, although under other names and forms, to every age, so 
they correspond, in like manner, with the gradual development of 
internal life, which can never unfold itself by descending from the 
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higli degree of intelligeuce of St John, down to the material life of 
St Matthew, but which, on the contrary, can only be by ascend- 
ing from St Matthew to St John. 

Moreover, if we consider the gospel-coUection in its relation 
to the totality of the New Testament^ it will then appear dear, 
as forming the basis of the whole. In the Epistles of St Paul, the 
gosp^ displays itself in its various branches and applications, in 
point of doctrine as well as practice; the general Epistles form a 
continuation of all that is contained germ-like in the Gospds, 
and in the Revelation we behold, finally, the prophetic blossom 
of the life of the New Testament, based upon the root and the 
branches sent forth by the former. The whole of the New 
Testament, therefore, forms a complete unity, and resemUes a 
living plant. The beginning and end are understood with the 
utmost difficulty, because it is here where we find the thoughts 
most crowded together; wherefore it is advisable to begin the 
deeper study of the New Testament, if internal experience be 
not entirely wanting, with the Epistle to the Romans; since this 
part of Scripture enlaiges purposely on all that is specified in 
the gospel. After a oarefiil study of the minute explanations 
contained in this important Epistle, there will be no difficulty in 
understanding many a subject of a more brief and more obscure 
character, treated of in other writings of the New Testament. 
But as the whole of the New Testament forms the subject of our 
inquiry, we shall follow up the order of the books therein speci- 
fied, that we may not anticipate, in any manner, the wishes and 
views of our readers. 



§ 8. OF THE AFFHriTT OF THB tHBEB FIBST OOSFBLS. 

To institute an inquiry concerning the difficult problem pre- 
sented to us by the similarity existii^ between the three first 
Gospels^ which appears to be disturbed by as many remarkable 
deviations, can here, of course, find no more place, than a his- 
tory of the experiments that have been made to solve the pro- 
blem. Both have their proper place in the introductory science, 
inasmuch as the subjects of the first paragraph find there a 
more specific treatment. The expounder is nevertheless bound 
to render an account to his readers of the manner in which he 
views Uiis remarkable phenomenon, since the understanding of 
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very many passages depends, as a matter of course, upon the 
yiew taken of the origin of the Gospels. I shall, therefore, state 
here briefly the results of my inquiries. 

Both the Gt)spels of St Matthew and St Luke appear to me 
to .have been composed independently of each other. The 
Grospel of St Matthew, indeed, displays much experience and 
acquaintance with oral traditions, and that of St Luke ap- 
pears to be a compilation of separate smaller compositions 
(Diegeses, i.e. narratives or histories), of which Luke was the 
editor. Whatever is common in both Gospels, may be ex- 
plained for the most part by presupposing a relation to exist 
between the written and oral sources,* resorted to by both authors 
independent of each other. In another respect, the supposition, 
that both had recourse to sources nearly related to one another, 
appears to be insufficient for the explanation of the affinity exist- 
ing between St Matthew and St Luke. I find, indeed, no unifor- 
mity of plan to pervade both works, and more especially as re- 
gards that portion of them which relates to the supposed limita- 
tion of the sphere of the history of Christ previous to his last 
journey to QaUlee; for in that respect there is much of a varied 
character, and Ihis limitation of the sphere of Christ's ministry to 
Galilee, in the Gt>spels of St Matthew and St Luke, remains idto- 
gether unproved, inasmuch as it is not based on positive grounds, 
but solely on their silence concerning the festive journeys, and 
the want of chronological and topographical notices; yet there 
exists in many places so strong a verbal harmony between St 
Matthew and St Luke, that it cannot well be maintained, that 
both have written even such passages independent of each 
other, or that they have only used sources of the same kind. 
Comp. Matth. iii. 7 — 10, with Luke iii. 7 — ^9. Matth. vii.S — 6, 
with Luke vi. 41—42. Matth. vii. 7—11 with Luke xi. 9—13. 
Matth. viii. 9, with Luke vii. 8. Matth. viii. 19 — 22, with Luke 
ix. 67—60. Matth. ix. 5, 6, with Luke v. 23, 24. Matth. ix. 
87, 38, with Luke x. 2. Matth. xi. 4—11, with Luke vii. 23— 
28. Matth. xii. 41—45, with Luke xi. 24—26, 31, 32. Yet, 
the opinion that the one has used the complete writings of the 
other, is opposed by insurmountable difficulties, since it becomes 

^ As such a Diegesis (iinyn^ti), edited by Luke, may probably be con- 
sidered the full account of Christ's journey, which is peculiar to Luke, 
from ix. 51 — ^xviiL 14 (comp. on this subject Schleiermacher " iiber die 
Schriften des Lucas,** p. 158, &c. 
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in that case inexplicable why the one has not equally used or left- 
unnoticed the account of the other respecting the history of tho^ 
infancy of Christ. For the solution of this difficulty, I assume that 
St Matthew, who had written the gospel in Hebrew, prepared at 
a later period a Greek revision (even our canonical Matthew) of 
it,* and that in so doing he availed himself of the minor compila- 
tions of those diegeses that had been used by St Luke, especially 
Luke X. 3 — ^9, in which section there exists the greatest similarity. 
Differently must be explained the origin of the relation exist- 
ing between the Gospel of St Mark with those of St Matthew and 
St Luke.' For whether he has borrowed isolated portions fix)m 
tradition, or from the smaller diegeses or not, yet is he in the 
main closely allied with St Matthew and St Luke; whenever he 
abandons the one he follows the other, in order to return again 
from the latter to the former. There is very little in the Gos- 
pel of St Mark that is not contained in the others, if we except 
occasional additions to some of their narratives, and two brief 
records of cures effected by our Redeemer, A harmony so re- 
gular cannot possibly be accidental; yet do I not venture to 
maintain that St Mark had both Gospels before him when he 
wrote his 0¥m. With respect to St Matthew this is not impro- 
bable, but as to St Luke it would be more proper to suppose 
that St Mark knew the section from chap. x. 3 — ^9 only, in which 
especially this harmony takes place; so that St Mark may have 
been completed earlier, and consequently may have been adopted 
in the Gospel-collection earlier, than the complete Gospel of St 
Luke. For if St Mark had the whole Gospel of St Luke in hand, 
in such a case it would become inexplicable why St Mark did not 
likewise borrow something from the very important account of 
Christ's journey (Luke 9 — 18).^ With respect to the first chap- 
ters of St Matthew and St Luke, which contain the account of 
Christ's infancy,, it may be said that 3t Mark has left them un- 
used, because it was his intention to record only the official mi- 
nistry of Christ. 

* For further information on this subject, see § 4 of this introduction. 

* Comp. Satinier Uber die Quellen des Marcus. Berlin 1825. — A, 
Knobel 4e origine evang. MarcL Wratislaviae 1831. 

* Comp., nevertheless, for further information on this subject, what is 
said on Luke ix. 51. 
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§ 4. ON THE GOSPEL OF ST MATTHEW. 

Matthew, called Levi, the son of Alphaeus (Matt. ix. 9; Mark 
ii. 14), is mentioned in the inscription^ as the author of the first 
of our four canonical Gospels, and tradition affirms that Matthew 
wrote a Gospel. But the question concerning the authenticity of 
Matthew becomes so intimately connected with the inquiry 
respecting the language in which it was written, that it is im- 
possible to answer the one without answering the other. All the 
reports of the fathers of the church, who have given accounts con- 
cerning the Gospel of St Matthew (see my Geschichte der Evan- 
gelien, p. 19, sqq.), quite agree that St Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in the Syro-Chaldaic language. But with regard to the relation 
in which our Greek Matthew stands to the Aramaic, a mystery 
exists which, notwithstanding the experiments made, has up to 
the present moment been unexplained. Hence it is natund to 
suppose that the Greek Gospel is a translation of the Aramaic; 
yet, on a more minute examination, difficulties arise as to these 
views. In the first 'place, it would appear as though Papias 
(Euseb. H. E. iii. 39) contradicted the existence of a translation, 
Bince he writes concerning the Hebrew Matthew: jj^/t^vsuift ^ aurc^, 
wg fi¥ duvarhg «xa<rroff, which words may be best rendered: Every 
individual (by his own exertion, or by the aid of others) had to 
interpret the Hebrew Scriptures as well as he could, because 

^ Although the inscriptions of the GK)spels are by no means necessarily 
to be interpreted as though intended to point out their originators, they 
may be considered, nevertheless, in a grammatical sense, as serving that 
purpose; it is only by comparing the tradition with it that this explana- 
tion at once becomes more possible. The term xardc may also be ren- 
dered = secundum, so that the meaning of the formula would be : Gos- 
pel of Jesus, according to the manner of representation by Matthew or 
Mark — an explanation, which would admit the assumption that there 
have been other writers of the Gospels. However, the general and pre- 
vailing tradition, that cannot have originated in these inscriptions, since 
it is spread too fiir and is too old, favours the rendering of the term xard 
as referring to the writer, as this, indeed, occurs in 2 Mace. iL 13. This 
form of expression for the genitive case was adopted, because the simple 
genitive could not properly be applicable here, since the Gospel is not 
the Gospel of the inspired writer, but that of Jesus Christ. As the ver- 
bal expression in use was €vayyi>jo¥ *Ivi^oii X^tarov^ hence it could not 
possibly be written ibayyiXtov Mar^a/ou, or Md^xov. 
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there existed no translation of them. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that Papias, in speaking thus, refers not to his own period, 
but to that of John the presbyter. The passage, therefore, can- 
not serve as a proof, that no Greek translation of Matthew ex- 
isted at the time of Papias. Our Greek Matthew, in the second 
place, exhibits traces of originality, that dispose us to doubt its 
being a mere translation. This is especially the case with the 
quotations from the Old Testament, which are given in a way so 
free and independent, as would not have been the case in a mere 
translator. This feature of the Greek text, together with the 
generally propagated tradition that St Matthew has written an 
Aramaic Gospel, and with the equally general reception by the 
church of this very Greek text as that of the authenticated 
Matthew, induces me to suppose, as it has already been ob- 
served, that St Matthew, after having composed the Aramaic 
Gospel, had produced likewise a Greek edition of it, or had 
it at least prepared under his direction. This Greek edi- 
tion may be considered another revision or renewal of the 
Gxwpel, whereby the difference existing between our Matthew 
and that of the Jewish Christians, which had been remodelled 
after the Aramaic Gospel, thus becomes more explicable. The 
objection raised against this view: that any one would hardly 
have taken the pains to read the Aramaic original, if an authen- 
ticated Greek edition of the Gospel had existed (to which the 
statement of Papias leads in the above quoted passage), is siiffi- 
ciently refuted by the supposition: that the Greek Matthew 
spread throughout the church with more slowness than the Ara- 
maic and the other Gospels; for it was always considered as a 
translation, hence as being no new production, and hence too it 
was considered as being already contained in the earliernsipread 
Aramaic copy. However, with the increasing circulation of the 
Greek Matthew, every vestige of the Aramaic Gospel became 
by degrees lost, because its language rendered it inaccessible to 
the great portion of the people, and because its contents were 
to be found equally in the Greek Gospel. 

The manifest view taken of the Greek Matthew in relation to 
the Aramaic, perfectly coincides with the historical data. In 
modem times, however, men have tried, for intemai reasons, to 
deny the apostolicity of our Greek Matthew.* But according to 

^ Sckteiermacher, SchtUz, De Wette, and SchtUtkesSy were the first 
who expressed these doubts. A refutation of them has been tried by 
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the nature of the thing itself, argumentations such as theirs betray 
something that is extremely vague. VTiih them much, if not aU, 
depends upon the critical feeling, but more especially upon the 
dogmatic perception of the critic. Hence it is that the learned vary 
so much in their opinions; wherever the one discovers a proof 
ugaiffMt the apostolic authenticity of the Gospel of St Matthew, 
there the other finds a testimony in favour of it. We cannot, 
therefore, ascribe any importance to results arising from inter- 
nal criticism, so long as they are void of historical evidences. 
(For further information on this subject comp. the Programms 
above mentioned.) 

Finally, with regard to the place and time of the composition of 
St Matthew, little can be said about it. The Gospel of St Matthew 
was written, no doubt, in Palestine, and indeed in the city of 
Jerusalem itself, since tradition refers us to it as the scene of the 
ministry of St Matthew. The circumstance, too, of the Hebrew 
revision of the Gospel, under the name of the tlwyyiXtw xa^' t^^'ovg^ 
having been in use eiq>eciaUy among the Jewish Christians, leads 
us to suppose that it had been composed in that place, and for 
its inhabitants. The Greek revision, indeed, may have originated 
in some other place; yet all such data are wanting as to enable us 
to draw more exact conclusions, and it is equally as probable that 
St Matthew, owing to the great and extensive use of the Greek 
tongue in Palestine at the time of the apostles^ re-edited his Gos- 
pel in the Gh-eek language, for the Greeks dwelling in that 
place. The supposition of the Greek Matthew having originated 
in any other country, would always become impracticable, in 
consequence of the absence of explanatory additions respecting 
the localities and usages of Palestine, such as we find them in St 
Mark and St Luke, which in this case would have been equally as 

ffeidenreich in Winer^i theoL Joum., vol 3, part 2. They were followed 
by Sieffert (Konigsberg 1832), Klener (Grottingen 1832), Schneckenburger 
(Stuttgart 1834). Compare likewise SckUiermacher's Abhandlung iiber 
das ZeugnisB des Papias ^Stud. and Krit Jahrg. 1832. Pt. 4), and 
Strauss's Reriew in the Berl. Jahrb. 1834. No. 91, Ac Kern (Tubingen 
1834) defended the authenticity of Matthew against these attacks, yet 
does he approach the views of Sieffert and Klener; he moreover supposes 
the original work to have been retouched, and supplied with spurious 
additions, only he admits fewer of them. I have expressed my opinion 
respecting these writings and their argumentation more explicitly in 
the " Erlwiger Oster-Programm" for the year 1835, and in the " Weih- 
nacht's-Programm" of 1836. With regard to ^iV^eri** publication, comp. 
my Reriew in Tholuck's Lit. Anz. Jahrg. 1833. No. 14, 4rc. 
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necessary for St Matthew. — ^With regard to the penod in which it 
was composed, all positive accounts are entirely wanting; how- 
ever, the remark, made by Irenaeus (adv. haer. iii. 1), that it was 
written during the period of St Peter's and St Paul's preaching at 
Rome, may approach very near the truth. According to St Mat* 
thew xxiv., the Gospel was certainly composed before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, since we find its accomplishment foretold 
at some not very distant period; wo can, therefore, hardly err 
if we assume the period of its composition to be between the 
years 60—70 after Christ. 

Finally, in order to make a few remarks respecting the pecur 
liarity of St Matthew, this, as has already been observed, becomes 
evident, in so much as Matthew endeavours to prove to the 
Jewish readers, that Jesus is the Messiah predicted by the 
prophets. His earnest appeal to Jewish readers appears evident 
from the beginning, since the genealogy of Jesus is traced only 
as far as Abraham, and this, moreover, is perceptible in sever^ 
distinct and express declarations, (Mat. z. 6, xv. 24) ; again, in 
the evident supposition, that whatever relates to the Mosaic law, 
to Jewish usages and localities, is previously known. Next to 
this, the peculiarity of St Matthew shows also itself inasmuch as 
every thing relating to external form appears to him to be mat- 
ter of less consequence, and of less consideration. St Matthew has 
presented the life of Christ under general aspects or points of view. 
At one time he describes him as a new law-giver, and at another 
as a performer of miracles, and then again as a teacher. The 
character of the Redeemer he shows in discourses formed partly 
of the elements of lectures, which appear to have been delivered 
at various periods.* These discourses, as ch. 6 — 7, 10, 11, 13, 
18, 23, 24, 25, are connected by means of historical introduc- 
tions, but which, with this evangelist (as generally with St John), 
are in themselves of no importance; and hence it is that St Mat- 
thew has devoted less attention to them than to the compilation of 
the discourses. The writing of St Matthew, considered as a whole, 

* Schlichthorst (uber das Verhaltniss der drei synoptischen Evan- 
gelien, und uber den Charakter des Mt. insbesondere. Gottingen, 1835,) 
endeayours to establish too minute a relation in the several portions of 
St Matthew to one another. Many of his references, it is true, are not 
without foimdation; yet most of these references are undesigned, having 
originated with the spirit of the life of Jesus and its harmony, but not 
with the reflection of the author. 
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presents him to our view in a manner not to be mistaken aB a 
person wholly penetrated by the grandeur of Christ's manifesta- 
tion; yet do we perceive that he wanted that vastness of suscep- 
tibility and spiritual delicacy which we so much admire in St 
John, although St Matthew, in his turn, surpasses St Mark in 
fervour. The Christ of St Matthew, truly, is by no means a 
Messiah according to the vulgar notions of the Jewish 'nation; 
on the contrary, the representation made of him by St Matthew 
appears distinctly antagonist with the false notions which the 
Jews entertained concerning the Messiah; yet the Son of God, 
whom St Matthew, together with the rest of the Apostles, natu- 
rally acknowledged in Jesus^ presents himself to us, after all, ac- 
-cording to St Matthew's conceptions, in a Jewish aspect, whereas 
we behold him, as represented by St John, clad in a garment of 
heavenly light, so that the form in which the disciple of love 
introduces the Son of love is as glorified as the holy person it- 
sdf that is contained within it. As this cannot be said of St 
Matthew, the ancients were not altogether wrong in terming his 
Gospel ^ufiarix6vy and that of St John 'jrvivfiarixSv, a name, which 
does not intimate that the Gospel of St Matthew was other 
than apostolical, but as the \6yo^ appeared in the Redeemer in a 
(fwAoa, so it was in like manner necessary , that whatever was 
national and temporal in his appearance should be rendered pro- 
minent and vivid, both in every presentable aspect of the life of 
Christ, and in the conception of the spiritual portion of it. 



§ 6. ON THE GOSPEL OF ST MARK. 

John Mark, frequently called Mark only, was the son of a 
<;ertain Mary (Acts xii. 12,) who possessed a house in Jerusa- 
lem, wherein the apostles frequently assembled. He is known 
in the New Testament as the companion of Paul, (Acts xii. 25; 
xiii. 5; xv. 36, &c.) Even during the imprisonment of tho 
apostle at Rome, we behold him in his company (Col. iv. 10; 
Philem. v. 24), and supposing a second imprisonment of Paul at 
Rome, we then shall find him associated with him even to the 
end of his life (2 Tim. iv. 11). The account given by the fathers 
of the church seems to a certain extent contradictory to this; 
according to the former, Mark appears in the company of Peter, 
of which there is only one trace in the New Testament (1 Pet. v. 
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13), which must be always considered, nevertheless, on such a 
point, as rather incidental than designed. However, the accounts 
given by the fathers of the church may be reconciled with 
the statements of the New Testiament, if we assume that Hark, 
owing to the unhappy circumstances which occurred between 
Paul, Barnabas, and himself (Acts xv. 37, &c.), joined Peter/or 
a time," on this point the New Testament is silent, because Peter 
herein appears in a character inferior to that of PauL At a lat^ 
period, however, after the former relation had been re-established 
between Paul and Mark, and Peter moreover, conjointly labour- 
ed with Paul at Rome, Mark appears once more in connexion 
with Paul. But with the account of the connexion of Mark and 
Peter, which is given in too exact a manner to lead us to doubt 
its veracity, the fathers inform us at the same time (comp. 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 39; v. 8; vi. 25. Tertull. adv. Marc, iv- 5), 
that Peter confirmed the Gospel written by his hermeneutic 
Mark. That the fathers do not quite agree in the additional 
circumstances under which they give it, can form no ground 
why the main report should be doubted, since such an occur- 
rence only, can enable us to comprehend the otherwise highly 
remarkable fact of the Gospel of Mark having been recognised 
by the church without any contradiction whatever. The au- 
thority of this apostolic companion was indeed too inngnifi- 
cant, and his previous relation to the Lord too problematical, 
for men to have relied upon his personality only when his ac- 
count of the life of Christ was adopted in the canon. Had it 
originated at a later period, of course a name more distinguished 
would have been placed at the head of this work. Had history, 
therefore, furnished us with no information on this head, we must 
have beenled to a similar supposition, from the fSetct of the adoption 
of Mark into the canon. The authority of Peter, with which the 
Gospel of St Mark was favourably associated, is in fact that which 
alone explains how individuals of the ancient church could hit 
upon the notion of using pre-eminently this Gospel, as we find it 
stated by Irenaeus (iii. 11) to have been so used. The nature of 
the Gospel itself could not possibly have prompted them to it, 
since it is possessed of too little that is peculiar in it, in order 
thereby to have secured their preference; but we may well as- 
sume that the disciples or followers of Peter, considering the con- 
nexion existing between Mark and their teacher, used exclusively 
this Gospel, in the same manner as the followers of Paul used that 
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of St Luke. But whether St Mark experienced at the hands of the 
Christian foDowers of St Peter a corruption, similar to that which 
St Luke sustained from the ultras of the foDowers of St Paul (the 
Marcionites) and St Matthew from the Jewish Christians, is 
doubtftd. We know the svayysXtov xar Atywrriovi too little, to be 
able to state anything certain respecting the relation existing 
between that and the Gospel of St Peter.* With regard to the 
time and place in which the composition of St Mark took place, 
as little can be said with certainty and correctness as in the case 
of St Matthew. Here also we must dwell upon one circumstance, 
viz. that it was written previous to the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Mark xiii. 14, &c.) From its relation to St Matthew we may 
infer, nevertheless, with much probability that it is of a later 
origin than the Grospel of that Apostle. We shall be nearer the 
truth in supposing that St Mark wrote his Gospel a few years 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. Concerning the place 
in which it was written, tradition wavers between Alexandria 
and Rome. The Latin terms, however, which St Mark has adopted 
from time to time in his composition speak in favour of the lat- 
ter city; and as it originated, at all events, in one of the central 
parts of the ancient Christian church* (a circumstance to which, 
among others, must be attributed the rapid propagation of the 
Gospel), and as the history of St Mark, moreover, is not at vari- 
ance with the opinion entertained of its having been written at 
Rome, so we may claim for it the preference. 

Throughout the Gospel of St Mark, we do not meet with any- 
thing like a clear expression of a positive character on this point. 
But we soon perceive that St Mark did not write specially for 
Jewish readers, sincehe is minute inhis explanations respecting the 
Jewish rites and customs (see Mark vii. 84) ; but with which of 

^ In my Gesch. der Evang. p. 97, sqq. I have refuted in a most decided 
manner the possibility of a connection among the Gkwpels of the Egyp- 
tians, of St Peter, and of St Mark. According to the general analogy, 
it is very probable that St Mark, too, may have experienced corruptions, 
and it is very likely, that one, of the writings belongii^ to the cycle 
of the Apocrypha of St Peter may have been a corrupted Gospel of St 
Mark. {Schneckenburger [uber das Eyang. der Aegyptier. Bern 1834] 
considers it as a work related to the suayyiX/ov xc^^* tp^aioui, and as 
haying been in use among the Ebionites). According to the GK)8pel of 
St John published by Miinter (Kopenhagen 1828), it has experienced, 
although only at a later period, many corruptions at the hands of the 
Gnostics. (Comp. UUmann in the Studien Jahrg. i. part 4, p. 818, sqq.) 

« Comp. my Gesch. der Evangelien, p. 440. 

C 
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the ancient churches he was especially associated, is not so clear. 
The Latinisms which we meet with in St Mark are not suflScient 
in themselves to attribute to the Gospel a Roman character. We 
should rather consider the characteristic features in St Mark as a 
proof of the evident carefulness which he has employed in pei^ 
spicuity of statement. For there is, in the Roman national 
character, a dexterity in all practical things that cannot be 
mistaken, and this is reflected in some degree in St Mark. 
This Evangelist displays an aptness in representing events in a 
picturesque manner, and in carrying with him, as it were, his 
readers to the very scene of action. (Comp. particularly Mark 
V. 1—20, 22 — 4?3; vi. 17—29; ix. 14, &c., with the parallels be- 
longing thereto; furthermore Mark vii. 32 — 37; viii. 22 — 26, 
which he has only.) This perspicuity we find predominant in his 
description of the cures* and among these mostly in the cures of 
some individuals possessed of devils (Mark v. 1, &c., ix. 14, 
&c.) ; in the conception of the internal part of the life of Jesus, 
especially of his discourses, St Mark falls short in a remarkable 
manner. Therefore we can by no means consider the perspicuity 
of representation of St Mark such a talent as to place him 
above St Matthew. It appears, at the same time, as though 
St Mark intended to place before the eyes of his readers a gra- 
phic picture of the official ministry of Jesus, whence he begins 
his narrative simply with the baptism of Christ. 



§ 6. ON THE GOSPEL OF ST LUKE. 

The person to whom tradition attributes the third Gospel is 
St LvJce, the well-known companion of the Apostle Paul, as men- 
tioned in sacred history. His name is the abbreviated form of 
Lucanus, as Alexas is that of Alexander, and Cleopas that of 
Cleopatros. That he was a physician is, according to Col. iv. 14, 
beyond a doubt, and the statement of the fathers of the church, 
that he came from Antioch, contains nothing improbable. He 
was a Gentile by birth, which is testified even in Col. iv. 14, 
comp. with V. 11; and this is confirmed by the apparent de- 
sign of his work. For, as St Matthew had evidently Jewish 
Christians in view, so had St Luke the Gentile Christians. To 
write for these he may have been induced by a sentiment 'of 
national fellowship which he cherished for them, as also by the 
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example of the Gentile Apostle, which produced an influence 
on the special adaptation of his Gospel. According to the 
tradition of the fathers of the church (Euseb. h. e. iii. 4, v. 8, 
vi. 26. TertuD. adv. Marc. iv. 6), St Paul, too, is said to have ex- 
ercised a corroborating influence on the Gospel of St Luke similar 
to that of St Peter on the Gospel of St Mark — an hypothesis 
confirmed both by the rapid propagation of the work and by 
its general adoption by the ancient church. But more than all 
does the internal pecidiarity of the Gospel lead to the inference 
that it was the result of the supervision of St Paul, and that, on 
this ground, it was included as such in the Gospel collection. 
The vmversal character of the Gospel appears in the tracing back 
of the genealogy of Jesus as far as Adam, whereas St Matthew 
goes no farther back than to Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews; 
and further, in the description of the mission of the seventy disci- 
ples as the representatives of all the nations, wherests St Matthew 
has only twelve Apostles, who are the representatives of the 
twelve tribes; also in the avoiding of all topics which seem to 
express something peculiar to the Jews. It may be said, there- 
fore, that if St Matthew represents Jesus as the Jewish MessiaJi, 
St Luke, on the contrary, represents him as the Oentile oney i.e. 
as the one in whose person all the most sublime presentiments 
of the Gentile world had become realised, and who had made 
them the object of his ministry. With regard to the manner of 
representation, St Luke has the peculiar power of exhibiting with 
great clearness of conception and truth (especially in the long 
account of Christ's journey, from ix. 51, xviii. 14), not so much 
the discowses of Jesus as his conversations^ with all the incidents 
that gave rise to them, with the interlocutions of those that 
were present, and with their final issues; so that, accordingly, 
every one of the Evangelists, so far as his characteristic style 
is concerned, conducts us to the contemplation of the Redeemer 
in a different point of view. Hence it was, according to the 
nature of circumstances, that the ultra-Paulites (as such we 
must consider the Marcionites) preferred, before all others, this 
Gospel, in which their own views were expressed in a peculiarly 
distinct manner, and endeavoured to omit as Jewish additions 
all those things which did not agree with their exaggerated or 
misconceived Pauline notions of the law and the Gospel.* 

1 That the GK)8pel of Marcion is a corrupt version of St Luke, has been 
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With regard to the determination of the time and place in 
which the Gospel of St Luke was written, TheophUus, the person 
to whom the Gospel is addressed, may serve us in some respect 
as a guide. It would seem as though he was a man of rank 
(Luke i. 3), and that he had lived in Italy. For we observe 
that the Evangelist, whenever he treats of Oriental subjects, 
adds explanations, especially descriptions of places, even though 
they were localities well-known; these, however, we do not meet 
with when he is speaking even of the most insignificant places 
in Italy, thus presuming in his readers an exact acquaintance 
with that country. It is therefore most probable that Rome was 
the place wherein this Gospel was written, to which inference 
we are especially led by the concluding portion of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which is the second part of his work. For instance, it 
breaks off, without any formal conclusion, with the second year 
of St Paul's captivity at Rome; and as St Luke had been as- 
sociated with St Paul during this captivity, this circumstance 
again inclines us to regard Rome as the place where most proba- 
bly it was written. Moreover, as nothing has been added con- 
cerning the issue of the case of St Paul, there remains little ob- 
scurity respecting the time in which this Gospel was composed: 
it must have been written a short time previous to the Acts of 
the Apostles, during the captivity of St Paul at Rome, about 
the year 64 after Christ. That a considerable interval should 
have occurred between the writing of the Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles is not likely, because both writings are so closely 
connected in the facts they relate, and moreover the acquain- 
tance of St Luke with Theophilus was in all probability the re- 
sult of his sojourn at Rome. De Wette (Einl. in's N. T. p. 
132) infers, it is true, from passages such as Luke xxi. 17, &c., 
that this Gospel must have been composed after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but our remarks on Matthew xxiv. 15 we think 
clearly show that this inference is untenable. 

proved in a conyincing manner by Hahn, in his well-known work : Dss 
Evangelium Marciona, <&c. Konigsberg 1823. — Comp. my work on the 
Gospels, p. 106, sqq. The remarks made by Schvlz (in Ullmann*s Stu- 
dien, vol. ii. pt. 3) in opposition to this are as yet witnout confirmation. 
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§ 7. OF THB HAKMONY OF THB GOSPEL-HISTORY. 

It is too cLaracteristic of human nature to seek on all occa- 
sions for connection and unity, and to such a degree as not to 
leave untried the experiment of forming one connected accoimt 
of the Redeemer's life based upon the four Gospels. For prac- 
tical uses, and for the sake of obtaining an easier survey of all 
the characteristic features in the life of our Lord, such an effort 
is most appropriate; and therefore we are not surprised at find- 
ing that experiments were made even during the earliest periods 
— such, for instance, as those of Tatian,^ Armnonius^ Eusehiu^ 
— to connect the several accounts given by the Evangelists into 
a complete narrative. 

Strictly and scientifically, however, the narrations of the Gos- 
pels cannot be safely united into a whole. The diflSculties in 
constructing an Evangelical harmony must be sought for in the 
fact that many Evangelists, whilst composing their works, never 
thought of stating the events according to the succession of time 
in which they occurred. They begin, it is true, with the history 
of the birth of the Redeemer, and conclude with the narrations 
of his death, as it cannot be otherwise in biographical state- 
ments; yet the main mass, properly speaking, of the Gospel-his- 
tory, the description of the official ministry of Jesus, is treated 
in such a manner as to discover nowhere the design to preserve 
a fixed chronological order in the facts related. In Matthew, 
in the first place, from the history of the temptation (Mat. iv.) 
to the last journey to Jerusalem (Mat. xx. 17), no decidedly 
fixed date whatever is given which might lead to the arrange- 
ment of the subject. The Evangelist, without stating the date, 
generally proceeds from one event to the other (iv. 12, 18, 23; 
viii. 5, 18, 23, 28; ix. 1, 9, 35); or he makes use of a vague 
ron as a means of connection (iii. 13; iv. 1; ix. 14; xi. 20; xii. 

^ I have termed in my Gesch. der Evangelien p. 335, sqq. the work of 
Tatian a Harmony of the Gospels; but the zeal with which Theodoret 
bad it destroyed in the fifth century, implies that strong heretical cor- 
ruptions were contained in it. Tatian, no doubt, made a compilation 
from the whole of the gospel-collection, such as suited his purposes, and 
even went so far as to make important alterations in the text, which 
his followers most likely multiplied still fiirther. (On other Harmonies 
comp. § 9 of the introd.) 
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22, 38; XV. 1), or he connects the single narrations bj means 
of the diffuse formulae h roTg tjfii^g Uthoug (iii. 1; xiii. 1), if 
iX6i¥(fi rfi xai^(p (xiv. 1), iv Jxi/itj rfi M^cf (xviii. 1). We meet veiy sel- 
dom with fixed dates, as Mat. xvii. 1, fjks^ mn^i *%- ^e great 
collections of discourses in Matthew show that it was his chief 
aim to represent the person of Jesus independent of place and 
time, and to bring him before the mind of his readers in the 
various periods and progress of his ministry by means of a chain 
of actions and discourses related to one another. In St Mark this 
negligence of time and place is more striking still; with him are 
especially wanting everything like recognised fixedness of time. 
He generally gives the account without remark, only endeavour- 
ing clearly to represent the facts themselves, without connecting 
them by any defined system. St Luke appears, without doubt, to 
be more exact in chronological arrangement, so that we might 
almost hope to find through him a fixed series and succession of 
events as they actually occurred. Even in Luke i. 3 the term 
xc^i^ni (see the exposition of the passage) seems to point to a 
chronological succession; in iii. 1 follows again a very important 
determination with regard to the chronology of the life of Jesus, 
and at iii. 23 he observes that the Redeemer was thirty years 
old when he entered on his ministry. Yet, in the course of the 
Gospel, we perceive a vagueness in the succession of the events 
similar to the others; St Luke, moreover, mostly connects his nar- 
rations with one another without any mention of date (iv. 16, 
31; V. 12, 33; vii. 18, 36; viii. 26; ix. 1, 18), and often the in- 
definite transactions fiirdt, raura (v. 27), fv/tt/^t rm fifii^u¥ (v. 17; 
viii. 22), and others change, so that frequently it even seems 
imcertain whether the events mentioned in St Luke are the 
only ones related in chronological order; but at all events, 
though this may remain probable, an arrangement through Luke 
of the events that have occurred in the life of Jesus is, on the 
whole, impracticable, because we can trace no safe point of con- 
nection with the other Gospels in the mass of records from the 
baptism of Jesus to the last journey of our Lord to keep the 
passover (Mat. xx. 17; Mark x. 32; Luke xviii. 31); for from 
the latter there is less deficiency of chronological dates. We 
might expect to find such a point in the account given of the 
transfiguration, since all the three Evangelists (Mat. xvii. 1; 
Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 20) connect it with the preceding by 
means of a fit^ ri/Ae^ag ig (the 6Kru fifif^at is with Luke only an- 
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other mode of calculating the same relation of time); yet, if we 
attempt tp arrange the events from this point, by tracing them 
to their earliest date, the thread is soon lost again. But if 
even in the events we find an impossibility of connecting the 
statements of the Evangelists in a well-arranged whole, this is 
yet more palpable in the discourses. What appears in St Mat- 
thew as being interlocutory (Mat. v. 7, 10, 13, 23, and else- 
where) is given by St Luke quite disjointedly, so that we find oui^ 
selves utterly unable to restore the various elements of the dis- 
courses of Jesus to their pristine chronological connection, if the 
compilation is to serve practical purposes, as well as to lay claim 
to scientific arrangement. 

St John, therefore, remains the only one whose careful chrono- 
logical order arrests our attention, and who appears likely to 
help us in arranging at least the main events recorded in the 
three other Gospels. For even if in St John a vague /mrot raura 
occur (as iii. 22; vi. 1; vii. 1, &c.), yet he is generaUy very 
minute in stating whether one day (i. 29, 35, 44; vi. 22; xii. 
12), or two (iv. 40, 43), or three (ii. 1), or more days intervened 
between each of the events recorded. The discourses, too, men- 
tioned in St John, so closely join the events recorded, and are so 
complete in themselves, that they are in chronological keeping 
throughout. What forms the main point, however, is, that St John 
allows longer intervals in the life of our Lord, within which we 
may attempt to introduce the isolated occxirrences. Besides the 
mention he makes of the last passover (xiii. 1), which is noticed 
likewise by the Synoptics, he speaks definitely of another pass- 
over at which Jesus was present (ii. 13); and between these two 
fixed points at the beginning and end of the ministry of Jesus, St 
John mentions two other feasts which were celebrated by the Re- 
deemer in Jerusalem — the feast of the consecration of the tem- 
ple (x. 22), and the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2). Moreover, 
in V. 1 another feast is mentioned, the nature of which, however, 
remains undefined. If we had the records of the three first Evan- 
gelists only, we should know nothing positive respecting these 
journeys of Christ to the feasts; we could only conceive them pro- 
bable by supposing that Christ would certainly not have neglect- 
ed to keep the commandment of the Old Testament (Lev. xxiii. 
17) to go and celebrate at Jerusalem the three high festivals, as 
we find him in other circumstances so careful of the observances 
of the law. Yet how many such journeys he made during his 
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ministry is not clear even in St John; hence it still remains ob- 
scure in what relation the events stand to the chronology of the 
ministry of Jesus. Whatever St John narrates occxirred, no doubt, 
in the order in which he narrates it; but as to the period which 
his statements embrace, whether one, two, or more years, is 
uncertain. We cannot prove, in the first place, that St John 
has not omitted any of the journeys of Jesus to the feasts; and 
again, the vagueness of the passage v. 1 renders the whole chro- 
nology of St John uncertain,* for whatever maybe said in favour 
of the opinion that the feast therein mentioned is a passover,* 
this cannot be considered as a certain fact, especially as in vi. 4 
mention is again made of the near approach of a passover; for 
to suppose with Dr Paulus (see the " Riickblick" mentioned in 
the note below) that the term iyy^g refers to the past passover, 
will always be hazardous. Therefore whether, according to the 
statement of St John, Jesus celebrated in Jerusalem three or four 
passovers cannot be ascertained with certainty;* that it must 
be much more difficult to apply the notices of St John concern- 
ing these journeys of Jesus to the arrangement of the historical 
matter of the other Evangelists, is indeed sufficiently evident 
from the one simple circumstance, that so few of the statements 
which St John makes concerning the life of Jesus are mentioned 
at all by the other Evangelists, as can enable us to arrive at any 
point of connection between the latter and St John. The miracle 
the loaves (John vi. 1 — 15) and the walking on the sea (vi. 16 
— 21), which he connects with the former, are alone in parallelism 
with the other three Evangelists (see Mat. xiv. 13, sqq.; Mark 
vi. 30, sqq.; Luke ix. 10, sqq.); and although both St Matthew 
and St Mark, like St John, connect these two events, yet we 
can infer nothing of general importance, partly, because the 

* Kaiser (in his Synopsis, Niimb. 1826) is of opinion that the feast 
here spoken of was the feast of tabernacles. Comp. the comment, to 
this passage. 

' Comp. the Chronologischen ROckhlick at the end of the first volume 
of Dr FatUuis commentary to the Gospels. 

< Concerning the difficulties of St John's chronology, we should also 
compare the passage x. 22, in which we are so led by him to the feast of 
dedication, as to be wholly uncertain how the presence of Jesus at this 
feast agrees with lus presence at the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2), since 
no mention is made either of his departure or of his stay. It might 
even be confounded with the feast of dedication of another year, did not 
the discourse following (x. 27, 28) point in too clear a manner to what 
precedes (x. 12, 13). 
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connection of the events cannot be continued on positive grounds, 
and partly, because the time of the miraculous feeding is even in 
St John uncertain, on account of the vagueness of expression 
in V. 1 and vi. 4s} Whether anything relates to the beginning 
or to the end of the public ministry of Jesus, is sufficiently evi- 
dent, partly, from the position in the Gospels, partly also, from 
the internal character of the narratives; but to connect precisely 
and chronologically all the single events which are recorded of 
our Redeemer, as also his discourses, this, the form of narrative 
adopted by the Evangelists, who are generally vague in point 
of time and place, does not allow. We receive, therefore, the 
Gospel history as it is delivered to us, following the chronolo- 
gical progress as far as the clearness of the Evangelists permits 
us to trace it, but never endeavouring to obtain it forcibly and 
determinately wherever it is not definitely stated. According 
to the synopsis of De Wette and Liicke, which we have laid down 
as the basis in the course of our exposition, we shall here treat 
first of the history of the infancy of Jesus and of his baptism, 
and afterwards the representation of his sufferings, resurrection, 
and ascension (combining these latter incidents with the descrip- 
tion of St John) ; but in treating the intervening mass of Evan- 
gelical records, we shall follow St Matthew. Those portions 
which are found only in St Mark and St Luke, or which belong 
to' one of them, we shall interweave with the narrative of St 
Matthew wherever it will appear to us most practicable. The 
editors, indeed, of the Synopsis have so treated this section as 
to repeat the entire substance three times, according to the order 
of St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke. A threefold exegetical 
examination of this portion would certainly affi>rd no small 
advantage; but such an enterprise would require too much 
time. 



§ 8. ON THE AUTHENTIOITT OF THE OOSPBL-HISTORY. 

The description given of the origin of the Gospels from single 

' This too is the opinion of Lucke, as expressed in his Comment, ubei^ 
den Johannes, vol. i. p. 526. " How a chronological arrangement can be 
effected between those portions of the events rendered prominent by 
John, and that related by the three first evangelists in the (middle) 
period indicated, is an an unsolved problem of historical criticism." 
(Comp. in the same place the remarks, p. 614, 615.) 
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essays, the authors of which we are unable to name, further the 
character of the Gospel-history itself, in consequence of which, 
through a large portion of it, no chronological order of the 
events can be effected, and, finally, the express discrepancies 
which we find in many of the events, but especially in the dis- 
courses; all this seems to endanger the authenticity of the Gos- 
pel-history, particularly in such events as were beyond the ex- 
perience of any of the writers, as for example, the history of the 
infancy of Jesus. The Gospels, accordingly, seem to acquire 
the appearance of an imarranged aggregate of insulated vague 
memoirs, which neither harmonise exactly with one another, nor 
are very closely connected even in separate Evangelists. The 
ancients feared a complete destruction of the sacred character of 
the Gospel-history as a consequence of such a conception as pre- 
vails in modem criticism. Assuming a 2i^«ra/ inspiration^ of the 
sacred writers, men endeavoured to establish a harmony by force, 
and to smooth down all discrepancies of words or things; but 
owing to the structure of the Gospels this proceeding necessarily 
led to the greatest caprice. Wherever a difference became ap- 
parent in the events, as well as in the discourses, the event or 
discourse had to be doubled, sometimes to be tripled. Hence, 
by laying down the rule that the Gospel-history must agree in 
all things external and non-essential, weapons were placed in 
the hands of the enemies of the Word of God; the evident dis- 
agreement has been used by men as a ground for denying the 
divine character of the Scriptures. Therefore, the right way 

^ I distinguish the literal from the verbal inspiration, and maintain the 
kUter whilst I deny the former. The distinction is, in my opinion, 
based not so much upon the contrast of essence and form (for the 
form too is in one sense essential), as upon the essential and the un- 
essential form. The question, however, where does that which b essen- 
tial in the form separate from the essential itself, or what is word, and 
what is letter f will, with reference to a given passage, never be so an- 
swered as to satisfy all parties, because the individual turn of mind 
exercises too great an influence upon each man's view. On the whole, 
however, all those who agree in principle, will likewise be able to agree 
in this canon. The form of the Scripture, if connected with the quitU- 
essence of the doctrine, must be considered as essential, hence it has rrfer- 
e/ice likewise to the inspiration; and only where such a connection has no 
existence, must the farm be considered as unessential. Comp. moreover 
Tholud^s excellent Treatise on the Contradictions of the Gospels, con- 
tained in his v}ork: '' Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evang. Geschichte gegen 
Strauss," (Hamb. 1837. p. 429, sqq.) which preserves indeed properly the 
via media. 
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here is to keep to the truth, plainly to acknowledge the 
evident fact of discrepancies in the Gospel-history, and seek to 
reconcile these, only where a simple method, neither artificial 
nor constrained, offers itself. The external harmony of the Gos- 
pel-history can as little be deemed a proof of its divinity, as would 
be the case when speaking of the formations of nature. As, in the 
latter, exact regularity is combined with the greatest degree of 
freedom, so in the Gospel-history perfect harmony in all that is 
essential is found with the highest degree of freedom in the 
treatment of whatever is imessential} The authenticity of the 
Gospel-history rests safest only upon the identity of the element 
of life in which each Evangelist separately moved, and to which 
the whole new community belonged, of which the Evangelists 
only were members; this element of life was the Spirit "which 
leadeth into all truth." But this Spirit that animated the Evan- 
gelists and the whole host of the Apostles, neither exempted them 
from the ordinary means of historical research, such as from the 
use of family records or narratives of single events, nor did it re- 
move their peculiarities and use them as instruments without sym- 
pathy; on the contrary, it transformed their individual capacities 
and powers, and bestowed on them an infallible sagacity to separate 
all things erroneous from matters of faith and from essential 
points of record, so as to perceive with precision all that was 
real and suitable, and to connect it by a profounder principle of 
arrangement. If the Evangelists, therefore, sometimes put to- 
gether the constituent parts of our Lord's discourses differently 
from what they were when first delivered, still the meaning of 
them was not altered, although modified. As the living word 
(which the Lord himself was) operated on the Evangelists, and 
animated them, it produced in each of them a new spiritual 
whole, in which the dismembered parts reappear in harmonious 
connection. 

This view taken of the Scripture, of its essential unity, and 
of its unessential disparity, withdraws us as much from the 
superstitious worship of the dead letter^ as it leads us to the 
inquiry into the living spirit; but it keeps itself aloof from that 
empty spirituality which imagines itself able to dispense with 

* A literal agreement of the Gospels would have afforded to the ene- 
mies of truth an opportunity to accuse the authors of a fraudulent pro- 
pagation; such as it is, it appears divine and human at one and the 
same time. 
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the external word, and which thus runs the risk of interpreting 
its empty dreams as essential ideas of truth. Although, there- 
fore, Providence has willed that external marks should not be 
wanting to prove the authenticity of the Gospels, yet He has 
not granted us demonstratively to prove the authenticity of 
the events recorded in the Gospels. Points have been left to 
excite doubt and suspicion, and through them it is that it ac- 
complishes a part of its destination ; since the Christ written, as 
well as the Christ personally ministering on earth, is set for the 
faU of many, (Luke ii. 34). With every reader of the Gospel 
history, therefore, susceptibility of the spirit of truth is pre- 
supposed. Wherever this exists, the Gospel-history becomes 
established in its peculiar character, and with triumphant power. 
For although it partakes of an historical and biographical charac- 
ter, yet in its treatment of its subject it is not, any more than 
the subject itself, to be compared with other works of the kind. 
The Evangelists write with a child-Uke innocence and frankness, 
and at the same time with a sublime simpUcity of heart, so as 
to form a combination not to be found under other circum- 
stances. Their individuality remains entirely in the back- 
ground; they record without reflection, without any breaking 
forth in terms of praise, or blame, or admiration, even when de- 
scribing the most sublime occurrences. They appear to be 
absorbed, as it were, in the contemplation of the great picture 
which had been displayed before them, and, forgetting them- 
selves, they re-produce the phenomenon in its pure state of 
truth. The Gospel-history, therefore, bears witness of itself 
and of its authenticity, in no other manner than does the Lord 
himself. He has no other witness but himself and the Father, 
(John viii. 18). In this manner (as in holy writ in general) the 
Gospel- history testifies of itself, by the Spirit of God dwelling 
Avithin it. Whosoever is of the truth heareth his voice. 

It is only where this Spirit of God has not as yet manifested his 
power, that the notion may spring up, that the history of Christ 
is parallel with all other biographies of great men, and that 
whatever is marvellous in it, as well as in the former, must be 
regarded as a fable. The want of internal individual experience 
of the regenerating power of Christ — ^the want of the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost, which alone vouchsafes the certainty of the 
divinity of the Scriptures, has ever formed a stumbling-block in 
the way of belief in the wondrous garment enveloping the per- 
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son of our Lord. In ancient times this stumbling-block assumed 
the form of a hostile position against the church; it was reserved 
for modem times only to behold it playing antics, under the 
guise of advance in Christian science. This took place first in 
the so-called natural exposition, whose doom, however, has been 
proclaimed long ago by its own innate unnaiuralness ; it re- 
quires, therefore, no further refutation. Next, especially from 
the time of Gabler, in the form of the mythical exposition, 
which, since Strauss has carried it to its extreme, is hastening 
to self-destruction. The inapplicability of the mythical exposition 
to the life of Jesus, follows irrefutably: firstly. From the early 
date of the sources, namely, of the four canonical Gospels, the 
authenticity and age of which may be proved satisfactorily on 
external and internal grounds. So long as the eye-witnesses of 
the wondrous events of the life of Jesus lived, mythos could have 
nothing to do with it; there could be no formation of undesigned 
poetical tales, but only productions of enthusiasm and of fraud. 
Secondly, The inapplicability of the mythical exposition to the 
gospel, follows from the acknowledged authenticity of the Acts of 
the AposUeSy and of the Epistles of St Paul, as also of many other 
main writings of the New Testament Down to the present time 
no one has ventured as yet to deny the authenticity of the main 
Epistles of St Paul and St John, and yet they quite contain the 
view of the person of Christ which forms the foundation of the four 
Gospels; hence it appears as being the very first Christian view. 
If the mythical exposition is to be maintained, nothing remains 
but to declare the Apostle Paul to be either an enthusiast, or an 
impostor ; thirdly. The origin of the Christian Church, the continuity 
of consciousness in her, the purity of spirit that was in her par- 
ticularly powerful and active, especially during the first centuries, 
nowise permits us to think of a mere beautiful imagination as 
the ultimate ground of these phenomena. That a church should 
have been formed of Jews and Gentiles, who worshipped a cruci- 
fied Son of God, is, according to the mythical conception of the 
life of Jesus, a far greater wonder than all those that are there- 
by to give way; the fact of the Christian church becomes intel- 
ligible only from the statements made by the Evangelists. As, 
moreover, there was no chasm in the consciousness of th6 
church, which now began to spread all over the world, and as 
an unheard-of spirit of moral purity animated her, especially 
during the earliest period, no room appears to be left for the 
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formation of the pretended mythoa. Room for them can be 
gained only on the unscientific presumption, that we have re- 
ceived no records from the first century of Christianity. The 
mythical conception appears, accordingly, as an imdecided half 
measure; the resolute anti-christian spirit will declare Christi- 
anity, together with the whole of the sacred writings, to be a 
work of enthusiasm and imposition. 



§ 9. SURVEY OF THE LITBRATURB, 

As soon as the church foimd the want of the personal labours 
of the Apostles, who had acted pecidiarly by the living word, 
recourse was had to the written bequests which the Apostles had 
left to her, in order, through the contemplation of tie written 
word, partly that she might confirm her members in the truth 
which they had received, and partly that she might, according 
to this word, separate truth from error. Ever since the second 
century, therefore, many distinguished men have devoted their 
powers to the exposition of the sacred writings in general, and 
to the New Testament in particular; however, their contents are 
nevertheless as yet imexhausted. The depth of the word of 
Crod is so great, that it affords at all times, and imder all cir- 
cumstances, to every degree of culture and development, fuU 
satisfaction. It accords, nevertheless, with the nature of the de- 
velopment of the church, that by a gradual progress men should 
learn to enter mor-e deeply and more thoroughly into an under- 
standing of the Scriptures. In our times, particularly, an im- 
mense progress has been made, in so much that men, perceiving 
more and more the comprehensive sense of holy writ, have learnt 
to regard the greater portion of the various expositions not so 
much as absolutely erroneous, but as one-sided only. Hereby, 
the endeavours of centuries to imderstand the Scriptures ap- 
pear as connected with one another, and as completing each 
other; whilst, according to the opinions which formerly prevailed, 
men were obliged to consider the various expositions to be, with 
the exception of the one correct, a heap of errors. According 
to this, the church of the earlier centuries must not have un- 
derstood in a great measure the Scriptures at all, which would 
amount in other words to this, namely, that the Spirit did not 
dwell in the churcli. On the contrary, we ought to say, that the 
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church always understood the Bible essentiaUj, but that men 
have gradually entered into a deeper understanding of it. 

First of all, it must be observed that, with regard to the gene- 
ral works which embrace the whole New Testament, we have no 
complete exposition of the New Testament from any of the earlier 
fathers of the church. Men at first commented only on a few 
single writings. It was only in the ninth century that there 
appeared the Olossa Ordinaria by Waiafrid StrdbOy forming a 
running commentary on the New Testament (if this production 
deserves the name of a commentary). After him Nicolas de Lyra, 
and Alphonsvs Tostatus, bishop of Avila in Spain, wrote com- 
plete commentaries on all the sacred writings; the latter wrote 
twenty-three folio volumes. At the time of the Reformation, 
Calvin commented on the New Testament, with the exception of 
the Revelation of John; which was the case likewise among 
the Lutherans by Joham/n Brene, seven folio volumes of whose 
works contain expositions of almost all the writings of the Bible. 
In the seventeenth century there appeared also several works 
embracing the whole New Testament. Besides Hiigo Orotiua 
(in his Adnotationes in N. Testament. 2 vols. 4to) are specially 
to be mentioned the collection of expositions known as: Critici 
Sacri (London 1660. 9 vols. foL), from which an extract was 
prepared by Pohts. Further, Calovii Biblia Dlustrata (Francof. 
1672. 4 vols, fol.), a work directed against Grotius, which em- 
braces his exegetical works. — To this was added, at a later 
period, P/aff's Biblical Work. Tubingen 1729.— Wdfii Curae 
philologicae et criticae. Hamb. 1738. 4 vols. 4to. — Rewma/n/n's 
Erklarung des N. T. Hannover, 1750. 12 vols. 8vo. — Moldenhavr- 
er's Erklarung der Schriften des N. T. Leipz. 1763. 4 vols. 4to. 
— J. D. Michadis's Translation of the New Testament, with 
Notes. Goett. 1789. 3 vols. Uo.—Bengelii Gnomon N. T. Tubin- 
gae 1773. 4. — J". 0, RosenmuUerii Scholia in N. T. Norimbergae 
1 777. 5 vols. 8vo. The last (sixth) edition appeared 1825. A 
complete commentary on the New Testament was to have been 
produced hj Hermeberg; but the first volume only appeared, 
containing Matthew (Gotha and Erfurt, 1829). The author 
died in 1831. H. A. W. Meyer also has begim to edit a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, of which there have appeared 
up to this moment four volumes, containing the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans. Of De 
Wette's exposition of the New Testament have come to light the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and the Synoptics. To the general 
works on the New Testament belong also the known Observati- 
onen-Sammlungen (i. e. Collections of Observations) hjRaphdivs 
(from Xenophon, Hamb. 1720; from Polybius and Arrian, Haml). 
1715; from Herodotus, Luneb. 1731), Alberti (Leiden 1725), 
Kypke (Breslau 1752), Elmer (Utrecht 1728), Palairet (Leiden 
1752). 

But next, with respect to the Gospels collectively ^^ the exposi- 
tion of Theophylact and Eiithymiua Zigabenua have been pre- 
served. The ancient exposition of the four Gospels, said to have 
been written by Theophilus ofAntioch, has been lost. Among 
the works of the period of the Reformation stands pre-eminent; 
Mart. Chemnitzii harmonia quatuor evangelionim, continued by 
Polycarpus Lyser and Johann Gerhard (Hamb. 1704. 3 vols, 
fol.). A similar Harmony was also composed by ClerictLS (Am- 
sterd. 1699 fol.) In modem times, Kbcheri Analecta (Altenb. 
1766. 4to), which complete Wolf's Curae, embrace all the Gx)s- 
pels. — J. F. 0. Schvlsfs Anmerkungen iiber die vier Evangelien. 
Halle 1794. 4to. — Ch. Th, Kuinod commentarius in libros N. T. 
historicos. Lips. 1807. 4 vols. 8vo. (With the Acts of the 
Apostles). Pauhia* Philologisch-Kritischer Commentar iiber das 
N. T. Liibeck, 1800—1808. 5 vols.— Exegetisches Handbuch 
iiber die drei ersten Evangelien. Heidelberg 1830 — 31. 2 vols. 
By the same writer. — Fritscke evangelia quatuor cum notis. Lips. 
1825 — 30. 8vo. (The first volume treats of St Matthew, and the 
second of St Mark.) 

Lastly, veith regard to the Gospels individually , we have from 
the fathers of the church fragments of a Commentary on St Mat- 
thew by Origen. Ch/rysostom wrote ninety-one homilies on the 
Gospel of St Matthew. A catena on this Evangelist was edited 
by Possin (Tolosae 1646). At a later period Sdlomo va/n TiU 
(Frankf. 1708) and Jac. Eisner (Zwoll. 1769, 4to.) wrote on 
Matthew. Further: Ootz's Erklarung des Matthaeus aus dem 
Griechisch-Hebraeischen imd dem Hebraeischen. Stuttgardt 
1785, 8vo. Heddaeus's Erklarung des Matth. Stuttgardt and 
Tiibingen 1792, 2 vols. The Bericht des Matth. von Jesus dem 
Messias, by BoUen. Altona 1792, 8vo. KlevJcer's Biblische Sym- 
pathieen. Schleswig. 1820. Das Evangelium Matthaei von 

' On the Harmonies of the Gospels compare the complete Literature 
of Hose's Leben Jesu (Life of Christ), p. 18, <fec. 
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Chats (in Bonn) erklart. Tubingen 1821, 2 vols. 8vo.) Fires 
Commentarius in Evangelium Matthaei. Mogunt. 1825. 

We have likewise a catena on the Gospel of St Mark, edited by 
Possin (Rome 1673). Jac, Eisner wrote likewise a Commentary 
on St Mark (Utrecht 1773); so also did Bolten (Altona 1795, 
8vo.) Matthaei edited an Exposition of St Mark, written by 
Victory a presbyter of Antiochia, and other Greek fathers (Mos- 
kau 1775, 2 vols. 8vo.) 

Finally, with regard to St LvkSy we have a catena on the same 
by Corderius (Antwerpen 1628). It was especially expounded 
hjPape (Bremen 1777 — 8J, 2 vols. 8vo.), and by BoUen (Al- 
tona 1796, 8vo.) We possess, in like manner, of Moras Prae- 
lectiones in Lucae Evangelium, edited by C ^. Donat. Leipz. 
1796. 8vo. The most recent works on St Luke are: Scholia in 
Lucam scripsit Bomemann,, Lips. 1830; and Stein's Commen- 
tar iiber den Lucas. Halle 1831. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

OF THB BIBTH AND IKFANCHT OF JESUS CHRIST. 



I. SECTION THE FIRST. 

AOOOUNT OF MATTHBW. 

(Chap. i. and ii.) 

§ 1. OSNBALOQT OF 0HBI8T. 

(Matth. i. 1—17; Luke iii. 23—38.) 

Whilst St Mark, even in the inscription of his Gospel (i, 1), 
represents Christ as the Son of God, St Matthew describes him 
as the Son of Man, first, by directing our attention to him as the 
descendant of the two great heads in the system of the Old Tes- 
tament — Abraham and David; and again by adding his complete 
genealogy. The character of the Gospel of St Matthew, as of the 
tf6i/jMT/x6v, in the noble sense of the word, and its especial destina- 
tion for Jewish Christians, appears undoubtedly evident from 
this form of the beginning. Jesus being introduced as vthi 'A^^dfi, 
he of necessity appears as the descendant of him, whose race is 
pre-eminent as the blessed one among the races of mankind; 
but being described as the son of David, he is thus assigned, 
in a more distinct manner,' to a branch of the children of Abra- 
ham, namely, to the race of him who is mentioned even in the 
Old Testament as the representative of the future king of the 
kingdom of God. Both expressions, therefore, point at Christ 
as the Messiah promised. Yet this is more exactly expressed^ 
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in 'Intfotig X^ttfrSi. *l9)<roDc,' in the first place^ ugnifies or points 
only at the human individuality^ the historical personality of 
the Redeemer; x^s^dg, on the contraiy, is the official name of 
the longed-for Saviour of Israel. It corresponds with the He- 
brew TVpy * *^®rm which is applied in the Old Testament partly 
to kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 7, 11; xxvi. 10, more frequently), partly 
to high-priests (Levit. iv. S, 6, 16, more frequently), partly to 
prophets (Ps. cr. 1^), because all these persons (on the anoint- 
ment of the prophets, comp. 1 Kings xix. 16) were consecrated 
for their office through the symbolical use of anointment, as an 
intimation that they must be furnished with spiritual powers for 
the proper direction of their office. In a few instances only the 
expression is met with in the Old Testament in reference to the 
royal prophets and high-priest of the kingdom of God (Psalm 
ii. 2; Dan. ix. xxv). From these passages sprang up the offi- 
cial name of the great individual longed-for, x^titrSg, a name 
which had become prevalent even at the time of Christ; besides 
this, others were used which implied the spiritual character of 
the anointment (comp. Jer. xvi. 1 with Luke iv. 18). In this 
acceptation, the name of Christ expresses the union of the divine 
and human in the person of the Redeemer, because the humanity 
here is equivalent to the anointed, the endowed; and the divine 
power to the anointing, the endowing. Originally the Redeemer 
was called either 6 'iijjroDf, with reference to his historical tndivi' 
dualitj/, or 6X§ieros, with reference to his dignity; likewise *tfi<fovg 
6 Xsyifimi X^ttfrog (see the Commentary on Matth. i. 16). But at 
a later period both expressions were united in the collective 
name of 'ln<fovg x^nn-Sgy which, however, must always be resolved 
by means of the above formula. 

The first verse in St Matthew does not form merely an in- 
scription for the genealogy which follows. B/j^Xo^ ywmutg (='^sb 
TtrffiFS Cren. V. 1) signifies, in the firg^ place: Book of generations, 
genealogy. This expression cannot possibly have a reference to 
the whole life of Jesus, because ymc$g nowhere signifies Hfe. 

^ *lnfn^g is used in the Septuagint fbr VV^liT' ^' 3^1tt^> which fast 
form is only met with in the writings of a period 'subsequent to the exile. 
The name points at the spiritual character of the Lord, and was be- 
stowed on him by Diyine command as an intimation of his exalted 
destination (Matth. L 21.) In like manner do the names, Abraham, 
Israel, kc^ of the Old Testament, point at the spiritual character which 
these persons were called to impress on humanity. 
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Bui the fdgm&i^ticia JbinvUy^eoords, which f^'^fysFS ^^ doubt 
has (comp. Genes, xxxvii. 2, aUrai as ytntntg 'laxwft where no ge- 
nealogical tables whatever are mentioned), may here be applied 
indeed, and permits the reference of this expression to the his- 
tory of the infancy of Jesus contained in the first two chap- 
ters. This supposition would agree very well with the opinion 
that isolated compositions are foimd in the first chapters of 
St Matthew, and indeed of St Luke also, which having proceeded 
from the family of Mary, had fallen at a subsequent period into 
the hands of the Evangelists. The genealogy of St Matthew, 
however, compared with that of St Luke, clearly shows the dif- 
ferent ohanuster of the two Gbspels. Whilst St Matthew begins 
with Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish people, St Luke as- 
cends to Adam, the first parent of the whole human race, the 
Gentiles included, and hereby connects the Redeemer with man- 
kind at large, without reference to any national individuality. 
In their details, however, we find that the genealogies differ 
after the name of David, since St Matthew deduces the genea- 
logical Buocession through Solomoii, whereas St Luke does so 
Uirough Nadian, another son of David. We find in St I^ike, it 
is true, among otherwise dissimilar names (iiL 27, comp. with 
Matth. L 12), likewise two similar ones, Salathiel and Zorobabel, 
yet these must be considered as having lived at different periods, 
since St Matthew enimierates nine, and St Luke seventeen^ 
intervening persons. With respect to the difficulty which pre- 
~ sents itself in the veiy different genealogies of Jesus given by 
St Matthew and St Luke, we may observe that, even during the 
earliest periods of the church, this formed the subject of learned 
inquiries; JvUne African/us especially (Euseb. H. £. I. 7) had 
his attention engaged in it. Three hypotheses^ were formed, 
with unusual acuteness, for the solution of this difficulty: (1.) 
The supposition of a marriage between a woman and her de- 
ceased husband's brother (Deut. xxv. 6), besides which, for the 
explanation of the whole, we must suppose that both the bro- 
thers who had successively the same yrife were not full brothers, 
but only step-brothers, of the same mother, but by different 
&thers, as, indeed^ otherwise, through one father the genealogy 
would have been tiie same. This hypothesis was formed first by 

* Other quite untenable attempts to explain this difficulty are to be 
found in Wolfs Curae, and Koecherls Analecta. Comp. likewise Suren- 
kusitu jS/jSX. xaTa>J^ay^g, p. 322 sqq. 
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Jvl. Afrioamu (in the passage above-mentioned) ; the derivation^ 
accordingly, would be this: — 

David. 



Solomon. Nathan. 

Matthan. 




Jacob. 



Joseph, the husband of Mary. 
This hypothesis explains the difference; the supposition^ how- 
ever, that Jacob and Eli had successively the same spouse, and 
that they were moreover step-brothers, is somewhat strained; 
nor can it be proved with certainty that in these marriages of 
duty the son was ever named after his real father; lastly, if this 
were the true explanation, both the genealogies would be those 
of Joseph, whidi appears to be qidte out of place, since Jesus 
descended corporally from David and Abraham, not through 
Joseph, but through Mary. That step-brothers, and still more 
distant relations, were olJiged to 'contract the marriage, men- 
tioned Deut. XXV. 6, is proved by J*. t>, Micfuidis in his Mos. 
Recht, vol. 2, page 200. (2.) The assumption that Mary was an 
heiress (iinxXri^i)^ and therefore compelled to marry from her 
own tribe (Numb, xxxvi. 5 — 8). The husband of an heiress [it 
is inferred] might [by way of compensation] enter the tribe of* 
his wife, and thus receive, as it were, two fathers. According to 
this, the one genealogy would be, it is true, that of Mary; but the 
supposed modification of the law of the heiress, npon which here 
all would depend, is uncertain. At least Nehem. vii. 63 is in-> 
sufficient to prove it.* The hypothesis, although inadequate 
to the solution of this difficulty, is nevertheless very relevant 
to the explanation of the journey of Mary to Bethlehem (Luke 
ii. 4). Altogether it appears suitable that the line of David, 
from which the Messiah was to descend, should have closed with 
an heiress, who was merely to give birth to the promised ever- 
lasting heir of the throne of David. This view, therefore, of 

' Jul. Afrioanus omits Matthan and Leri, and appears hence to have 
read differently, or to have 00Qj&>unded the names; yet the name affects 
no change in the hypothesis. 

* Comp. J. D. Michaelis's Mos. Recht vol. ii. p. 78, sqq. 
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Mary having been an heiress, can be combined (3) with the 
third hypothesis, according to which the genealogy of Mary was 
communicated by St Luke, and that of Joseph by St Matthew. 
Jesus, according to this, will appear as the descendant of David 
both on the father's and on the mother's side; on the part of 
the mother the descent had real signification, and on the part 
of the father it had an ostensible one. For as Jesus ap- 
peared before the world as the son of Joseph (see Matth. xiii. 
55), the Jews acknowledged him as a descendant of David, for 
which reason even his enemies raised no doubt of his descent 
from David. According to this hypothesis, Eli would be the father 
of Mary (witl^ which the Jewish tradition agrees; comp. Light- 
foot on this passage), and if Joseph is called his son, we must 
here take wo^ as signifying son-in-law, as Ruth i. 11, 12, and 
elsewhere. Genealogical tables with women's names are, it is 
true, unusual, but an heiress would necessarily find admission; 
besides, the case of Mary was in itself an exception. Moreover, 
the real descent of Jesus from David through Mary must not be 
considered in any way as a mere external fact, the design of 
which was to fulfil the prophecies; the prophecy, on the con- 
traiy, that the Messiah would descend from Abraham and David, 
must be conceived as having a much deeper meaning. The ap- 
pearance of the Messiah among the human race presupposed 
conditions and preparations, not only of a negative kind, in so 
far as the necessity of redemption had to be excited in the minds 
*of men, but it presupposed likewise conditions and preparations 
of a podtive kind, since the appearance of the Messiah (who 
was, so to speak, the blossoming of human nature) coidd not be 
a mere portion separated from the root. Inasmuch as a sacred 
stream of a higher life pervaded the entire lineage of the ances- 
tors of our Lord, the incarnation of Christ must be considered 
as a fact thus prepared. The virgin who was elected mother of 
the Messiah, could not be suddenly bom among the sinful race 
of man; though not without sin, yet she was the purest of the 
generation then existing, and her being such was her election of 
grace, her origin from the most holy family of the human race. 
As we find, in the course of the development of the human race, 
single generations springing up in sin and wickedness, on the 
other hand, there are tribes in whom the noblest germs of life 
are fostered and cultivated from generation to generation. Of 
course, it must not be supposed that those generations who, by 
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especial grace, were more protected against the oorraption of sin, 
therefore required no salvation; this, on the contraiy, must be 
considered as absolutely necessary for all men alike; but their 
susceptibility of redemption is greater, because, being of the 
truth, they hear more surely the call of God. 

St Matthew, in the subsequent enumeration of the members of 
the genealogy, 6mits several of them (for example, ver. 8, be- 
tween Joram and Josias, comp. 1 Chron. iii. 11; 2 Chron. xxi. 
17); St Luke, on the contrary, adds (iii. 36) Cainan, who is not 
mentioned in the Hebrew text. This name is borrowed, no 
doubt, from the LXX., which St Luke, as a Greek scholar, made 
especial use of; the translators, however, may have adopted this 
name ft'om tradition. (On such deviations of the LXX. from 
the original text which have been adopted by the New Testa- 
ment, comp. the remarks on Luke iv. 18). 

Ver. 2. Throughout the entire genealogical table, St Luke ap- 
pears to report only, but herein St Matthew is likewise reflective; 
he divides the lines into certain classes, and adds especial remarks 
upon them. Of Judas he observes, that he had brothers; this 
he does, probably, because the ancestors of Israel, the twelve 
sons of Jacob, appear to him to require an especial mention. 
The same observation St Matthew makes of Jechoniah, (ver. 11,) 
in which passage, however, the expression (£^8Xp«r=3ni^ (Gen. 
xviii. 8,) must be received in a wider sense, of a father's 
brothers, because Jechoniah had no full brothers, (1 Chron. iii. 
15, 16). 

Ver. 3. A peculiarity, too, of the genealogy of St Matthew is, 
that it frequently mentions the names of women, which was 
indeed tBe case with Jewish genealogies, whenever something 
remarkable lent them an interest. (Comp. Surenhussii /3/jSx. 
xaraXX. p. 110). Tamar, (1 Mos. 88), Rahab, (Jos. 2), Ruth, 
Bathsheba, are mentioned by St Matthew. Tamar, Bahab,^ and 
Bathsheba appear to be objectionable on account of their course of 
life, and Ruth also as a Gentile (Moabite) ; that they wore, never- 
theless, deemed worthy to be among the ancestore of the 
Messiah, necessarily imparted to them an importance of a peou- 

^ Whether here Bahab n "^^ is meant, might appear uncertain, on 
account of the chronology ; she follows too closely on Obed and Jesse, the 
ancestors of David. Yet the expression ^ 'Pa;^aj8 (with the article) 
clearly points to the known Rahab (the one mentioned Josh, u.) Matth. 
perhaps has omitted some members. 
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liar kind. This, indeed, St Matthew renders yet more clear, by 
the significant expression, ix r^g toy olf^fw, in order to hint at the 
wonderfid and gracious dispensation of God, in the arrangement 
of the lineage of the Messiah. As instances of predestination 
and renovation through faith and repentance, and of the adop- 
tion of members belonging to Pagan tribes, among the people of 
Qod, the individuals mentioned are important even to the Jew^ 
ish Rabbis^. (See Wetstein's N. T. on ver. 8, comp. with Hebr. 
xi. SI). Had Matthew not wished to point to the dispensation 
of Gbd, he would have rather mentioned in the genealogy of the 
Messiah the celebrated names of Sm^ Rebeocah, and Leak 

Ver. 6. Dcmd, as the main individual, who is, as it were, the 
eentre point of the race of the Messiah, is styled emphatically, 
• jSatf^rXf 6^, as the type of the Messiah-king. (Eiek. xxxvii. 24^ 
and more freq.). A similar pause is formed subsequently in 
ver. 11, by the fMrotnnfia BafivXitv^ = oc^^^/btaXtftf^ck The LXX uses 
the word fAircixttria for ji^'^Jt (Ezek. xxxiii. 21). 

Ver. 16. The term &v^^ here corresponds with aponstiSy (ver. 
19); the bridegroom, according to the Jewish law, was con- 
sidered already as the owner of the bride, (Gen. xxix. 21 ; Deut. 
xxii. 23, 24). Matthew expresses himself very cautiously: ig ^g 
tyfvvfi^Ti 'iTitfovg, in order to hint at the supernatural birth of 
CJhrist; ^¥vav is used=:r/xr£/y (Luke i. 13). In the formula 
*Ifl(rovg XfySfitvog X^t(fr6g, X^i0r6g clearly stands forth as the ofScial 
name. Except in this phrase, St Matthew simply uses 6 'ititrovg, 
or 6 X^Kfrog. It was by degrees only that the name signify- 
ing the human individuality of the Redeemer grew closely 
together with his ofSoial name, so that both form a whole 
which has ever since been adopted in the language of the 
church; thus we find it especially in use by the Apostle Paul. 
(See Gersdorf s Beitrage zur Sprachcharacteristic, p. 38, sqq. 
372, sqq.) The term Xiyi^cu in the phrase mentioned, has 
here, moreover, like xaXs?<jaa/==^-^p3 (see Luke i. 32), the im- 
portant signification, "to be called, and to be truly.'' In a 
signification, or sense contrary to this, " to be called without 
being so," the expression occurs Eph. ii. 11, and Matth. xxvii. 
1 7. This expression is often devoid of special emphasis in either 
sense or signification, as Matth. xxvi. 14; Mark xv. 7. 

Ver. 17. St Matthew concludes his genealogical statements with 
a survey of the various pauses that can be discerned in the gene- 
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rations from Abraham to Christ. He makes three such pa;u8e6, 
of 14 generations each/ which may be counted, however, in 
more than one way. The manner of counting most conformable 
to the purpose, seems to be the one according to which David 
and Josias are counted twice,* (at the end of the one, and at the 
beginning of the other division), and Jesus is omitted aito* 
gether. If the person itsdf of Jesus is to be comjuised in the 
account, as the concluding member of the third divijsion, David 
only, in that case, must be counted twice; the fins^ method, 
however, seems to me preferable. It is proper not to include 
Jesus himself among the generations, precisely as we do when we 
enumerate any person's ancestors. Besides, since St Matthew, as 
has been observed, hasomitted some names, it cannot have been his 
intention to press the number 14; and as little ought we to perceive 
in this arrangement a mere means to aid the memory; on the 
contrary, the Evangelist merely wishes to express, through the 
equal number, the internal uniformity and regularity of the de- 
velopment.' As the whole history of the world is developed 
within measured periods, and as, in general, every greater or 
lesser whole, in the range of God's creation, is based on internal 
degrees of development, through which it must pass to its con- 

* Whether the number fourteen has any reference to the name of 
David, the Hebrew letters of whose name, if coimted in the Jewish man- 
ner, amount to fourteen, is difficult to decide; yet such a supposition 
would agree well with the tenor of the whole statement of Matthew. Be- 
sides, the number fourteen must be considered as the double of the 
cipher seven, a cipher which, as is known, is treated as sacred by the 
Holy Scriptures. The three times fourteen, accordingly, are six times 
seven; with the person of Christ commences the seventh seven. 

* Similar modes of counting are found likewise in other places. A 
simple Nmiriiat lasted thirty days, a double Nasirdatf however, lasted 
not sixty, but fifly-nine days only, because the day occurring in the 
middle is not coimted doubly. The Germans express a week as '^ an 
eight days," and the French express two weeks by *' fifteen days,** whereas 
the Germans say fourteen days. 

^ The omission of some members can be traced back as far as to the 
originators of the genealogy of the family of Joseph; Matthew adopted 
the same as he found it, without altering it in any way; and hence his 
reflections thereon could accordingly refer to the form only in which 
it existed. Upon the truth of the reflections themselves, however, the 
want of some members can have no effect, in so far as the idea forming 
the basis of these reflections (namely, that everything contained in God's 
world developes or unfolds itself according to number or measure), is no 
less apphoable to the complete than to the abbreviated or incomplete 
genealogy. 
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smnmation, so there is a regularity in the unfolding of the stem, 
irhich is, as it were, the inmost vein of life of mankind, from 
which the Messiah was to proceed. This fundamental idea 
Bengd conceived (in the Onomon to the passage) in a very cor- 
rect manner; but the additions, as well as his chronological 
system with which he connects it, appear to me untenable. 
(For the particulars of this subject we must refer to the exposi- 
tion of the Revelation of John). 

Something singular and quite marvellous is exhibited, more- 
crver, in a genealogical table with which the Evangelists be- 
gin the record of the life of Christ, in which mention is made 
of three times fourteen and seventy-five ancestors, respectively, 
comprising a period of 2000 or 4000 years. The possibility of 
constructing a genealogical table such as this, progressing always 
in an uninterrupted line from father to son, of a fanuly that dwelt 
for a long time in the utmost retirement, and comprising a pe- 
liod of thousands of years, would be inexplicable, (for even those 
renowned &milies in modem times, of whose genealo^es millions 
of hiunan beings boast, are unable to trace their pedigree 
through a period of a thousand years, and none indeed pro- 
gresses in such an uninterrupted line), had not the members of 
this ancestorial line been endowed with a thread, by means of 
which they were able to extricate themselves from the many 
families into which eveiy tribe and branch was again subdivided, 
in order thus to hold fast or to know the member that was destined 
io continue the lineage. This thread was the hope that the 
Messiah would be bom frx)m the race of Abraham and David. 
The ardent desire to behold him, and to become partakers of 
his mercy and gloiy, did not suffer the attention to be exhausted 
through a period embracing thousands of years.' According to 
the divine dispensation, therefore, the member who was destined 
to continue the lineage became easily distinguishable, when- 
ever he was doubtful; thereby the hope of a final fulfilment 
was awakened anew, and kept alive until it was consummated. 
An excellent representation of the marvel contained in the con- 
straction of this genealogy, is given by Koppen in his work. Die 

' That the Jews paid minute attention to their genealogical tables, 
even at a subsequent period, is shown by Julius Africanusy (Euseb. i. 7). 
Herod caused them to be sought for, and had them destroyed, in order 
that no one might be able to prove that his family was of greater 
antiquity than the reigning dynasty royal. 
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Bibel, ein Werk der g5ttlichen Weisheit (Leipz. 1798, 2 vols. 
8vo. Comp. vol. ii. p. 199, aqq.), a »ew edition of which is pre- 
paring by Sck^ibel. 



§ 2. THE BIBTH OF JBaUS. 

(Matth. i. 18—26). 

The narrative of St Matthew respecting the birth of Jesus, bears 
the character of the greatest aimpHoity and concifieness; there 
is an utter absence of chronological and topographical reference 
throughout this narrative; the persona therein spoken of are 
supposed to be generally known to the readers; he <mly repre- 
sents the great fSa^ct of the supernatural birth of Christ, which he 
does in a style of sober history, and without any embdlishment 
wliatever; he therein proves the fulfilmoat of the prophecy of 
the Old Testament, and, finally, he relates the guidance of 
Joseph in this wonderful event. The want of graphic pepreattita<- 
tions which this narrative of St Matthew, together with his whole 
Gospel, betrays, is easily excused, inasmuch as the real historical 
narrative is evidently pervaded by a sobear earnestness, which is 
less perceived in St Luke, in consequence of his poetical effusions. 
Hence, all those learned men are wrong who, notwithstanding 
their opposition to the general application of the mythical expo- 
sition to the history of Jesus, have not felt themselves bound to 
admit, that at least the history of the birth and infimcy of 
Christ has been subject to mythical influences. Yet it is here, 
especially, that we perceive, most strikingly, the insuflicienoy 
of such a supposition, because^ if the events have not taken 
place in the manner recorded by the Evangelists, profane ideas 
intrude upon the mind respecting the origin of Jesus. For, 
since Clirist is undeniably an historical person, it follows that he 
must have been begotten and bom; hence, the assertion that the 
Gospel-history betrays a mythical character, can favour that 
view only which destroys the notion of a Redeemer, viz. that Jesus 
entered into existence in an unholy manner, inasmuch as Mary 
was immarried at the time when she carried him in her womb. 
The subterfuge which men have recourse to, that Jesus might 
have sprung from the marriage of Joseph and Mary, falls to the 
ground in consequence of its unhistorical character; for if this, 
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too, is a myth, viz. that Mary was pregnant before her mar- 
riage, we may regard it as equally mythical that Mary gave 
birth to Jesus, yea, that Jesus existed at all. 

Besides, we shall find, on a closer examination, that what 
seemingly recommends the view of the mythical nature of the 
history of Christ's infancy, is rather opposed to it than other- 
wise. This is especially the case when we are referred to tradi- 
tions concerning the birth of great men frwn pure virgins 
(<ra^SfM)78yg%), as for instance Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, and 
others. Such traditions are by no means opposed to biblical 
history, as little, indeed, as are analogous presentiments of an 
expected Redeemer. On the contrary, they bear witness to the 
very correct notion that noble minds are to be found in every 
nation: that nothing can residt in the way of natural procreation 
(nor, therefore, from the womb of mankind), which could corre- 
spond with the ideal represented in the human mind: they vouch 
for the general desire of such a fact, for the longing after it, 
and hereby for its historical realisation. But since we have so 
sober an historical report as that of St Matthew, respecting the 
supernatural procreation of Jesus in the womb of a pure virgin, a 
report, too, which seems to have been rendered intentionally sim- 
ple in order to Avest it of everything imaginary; furthermore, as 
the actions of Jesus throughout his life confirm the assertion of 
his having been bom in a supernatural manner, since the arche- 
type of all things ideal was realised in him, which could never 
have been the case had he sprung from sinful humanity, and 
from the power that dwells therein; hence, the conviction, that 
that general desire has been indeed accomplished in the person 
of Jesus, obtains a foimdation completely historical. To this 
must be add^dy that the narrative of the procreation of Christ 
through the Holy Ghost, stands in a necessaiy connection with 
his entire destination to be the physician and redeemer of in- 
firm humanity, because it would have been impossible for any 
one who himself had sprung from the sinful human race, to heal 
the wounds from which it sufiers. He, it is true, had to be inti- 
mately connected with men, to be of their flesh and of their bones 
(Ephes. V. 30), and yet at the s^me time without sin; for this rea- 
son he was not begotten from the sinful seed of man, but Mary 
was touched by a pure divine fire from heaven. If, therefore, 
in the person of Christ, we do not behold a mere human being, 
although one endowed with the greatest powers, but, on the con- 
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trary, believe that in him the Word was made flesh (John i. 1, 14), 
the narrative of the supernatural procreation of Jesus not only 
will not be remarkable, but will appear as alone suitable to the 
Redeemer. A Redeemer begotten according to the flesh, and 
one sprung from the sinful race of man, is a notion that contra- 
dicts itself; the idea of a <fcarri^ requires that something sublime 
and heavenly, something that has no resting place in the lap of 
mankind, should become realised in liim.' Finally^ the mythical 
conception of the history of Christ's infancy is untenable, because 
the mother of Jesus lived a considerable length of time after the 
ascension; every apostle had access to her reports, and every 
error, therefore, woidd have been soon corrected by her testimony. 
With regard to the appearances of the angdy the mention of 
which in the narrative of St Matthew might be considered as very 
important to show its mythical character, we must remember, 
first of all, that the narrator reports the appearances of the 
angel as facts in this as well as other parts of Ids Gk)spel. Pre- 
cisely in conformity with what we find in the Old Testament, 
the appearances of the angel are interwoven by St Matthew as 
real occurrences in the temporary order of the world with the 
other circle of facts to be reported, without intimating even in 
the least that the writer wishes them to be considered in any 
way whatever as fabulous expressions of internal psychologi- 
cal processes or ideal images conjured up by existing circum- 
stances. The duty of the expounder extends beyond the de- 
termination of a writer's views, only in so far as he not only in- 
terprets, but even justifies the result of his interpretation; a 
duty which cannot be denied, according to the present position 
of science. The following remarks may perhaps suffice for the 
present exigency. According to the testimony of holy writ, we 
must not suppose that angels are separated from men by a chasm 
not to be filled up; on the contrary, we are instructed on its au- 
thority to believe that they minister around and for him, and es- 
pecially for the faithful (Heb. i. 14.) Their ministry is generally 

' The argament, '^ that a human father (Joseph) would no more inter- 
fere, than a human mother (Mary), with the purity of Jesus," only chan- 
ges the position of this wonder without removing it. If we suppose an 
influence of the Spirit so as to check the tnmsition of all things sinful 
upon Jesus as a matter of fact, this then is no less a miracle than the 
procreation through the Holy Ghost. But why are we to consider the 
wonders in a manner different from that in which the Spirit of God was 
pleased of revealing it to usi 
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not invisible. The possibility of their becoming visible lies in 
the nature of spirit itself, whose innate energy must necessarily 
make itself visible. Realised, however, this possibility becomes 
according to the dispensation of God only there, wherever it 
tends to the salvation of men, and hence for instructive pur- 
poses. The appearances of angels, like other cnfi^iTa^ tend to 
prove to man the certainty of his being guided by the will 
of God, in order to deliver him from those errors which he 
is personally subject to. Herein consists the main importance 
which they possess in the divine economy. Yet, compared with 
other forms of divine communication, they assume a subordinate 
character. For the ministry of angels refers chiefly to the phy- 
sical portion of man's existence; they are the living pillars and 
moving agents of the world, who have been replaced by natural 
powers agreeably to the modem mechanical view of the world; 
while the religious ethical world is the theatre of the ministry 
of the divine Spirit. From this it will appear clear, why to 
one an angel appears, sometimes in a dream and sometimes 
in waking, and why to another the Lord himself appears; arbi- 
trariness must here be left out of the question; on the contrary, 
the various forms of revelation are in proportion to the viewing 
powers of those for whom they are destined. Commimication by 
visions evidently manifests itself as the lowest degree of divine 
revelation; it is, so to speak, a divine revelation manifested in a 
state of unconsciousness; we see it bestowed on Joseph, in whom, 
according to the Gospel-history, there is no defined spiritual 
character. Through appearances of angels seen in a state of wak- 
ing, the same becomes capable to receive inwardly the revelation 
through the word (this is the usual form of receiving the inspi- 
rations from on high by Hoses and the prophets). The highest 
degree of revelation is the appearance of Jehovah himself, the 
angel xar^ ^?o;^35y, which was the privilege of the greatest saints 
only, of an Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and Paul. The church of 
Christ no longer requires the appearances of angels, since she 
possesses, in the Holy Ghost bestowed on her, the source itself 
of all truth. The /orm in which angels appear (with wings, or 
clad in garments, and such like) must be considered as merely 
accidental, occasioned solely by those circxmistances under which 
the appearance takes place. However, on the part of him who 
beholds angels, the opening of the internal eye is always a con- 
dition. Appearances emanating from the heavenly world can- 

B 
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not be seen by every one with a heavenly eye, as objects of the 
external world; and although other persons be present, yet the 
angel sees or appears to him only for whom his appearance is 
destined. Thus the angels ascended and descended upon Jesus 
already, when he said the words to the Apostles (John i. 51), but 
their internal eye was closed as yet against the occurrences of the 
spiritual world. Accordingly, no appearance of angels must be 
considered as a mere external occurrence, but likewise as an in- 
ternal effect produced in the contemplating being (comp. Numb, 
xxii. 31). Finally, Christ our Lord had no revelations,* for he was 
not only a revelation, but the revelation of God manifested ii^ 
the fledi. The angels of the Lord ascend and descend upon 
him, i.e. he is the centre and medium between the visible and 
invisible word, so that the mutual operations of these two are 
directed and regulated by him (comp. John i. 51). 

Ver. 18. The first narrative following the genealogy is intro- 
duced imder an especial heading, in which 'lij<roD, no doubt, is a 
spurious addition (see Oersdorff, on the passage mentioned, page 
39). Viv%<fiiy the term most approaching to the Hebrew n^l'jifl, 
is to be preferred to the reading of yhvricii, Ma^ia, as also Ma^iafi, 
corresponds with the Hebrew Q*i^^, Exod. xv. 24; Numb. xii. 
1. The endeavours of the Evangelist to exhibit Mary as pure 
and untouched by man cannot be mistaken; to fiv7i(mu6tt^s y^^ 
rr^i firir^hg aOrou, he expressly adds 'T^iv 8 <ruv«XB«7i' auroi;. By ffuygX- 
Sf/V (which is parallel with the above ^a^oKa^th, v. 20, 25) is de- 
noted living and dwelling together, which of course involves the 
conjugal \mion. EO^/VxgflSa/ is not used any more than t^SQj, 

merely instead of iT^ou ; on the contrary, it signifies detection or 
recognition. (On Ix mthfj^rog ayUvy see Luke i. 35.) 

Ver. 19. The narrative of St Matthew implies that Mary did not 
disclose her situation to Joseph (for other points see Luke ii. 39). 
As soon as he himself had become aware of it, he endeavoured 
to dismiss her without noise (XdcS^ot, i.e. by concealing in the 
documents the ground of divorce). 'AtoX^i/v denotes the formal 
dismissal by means of a written declaration, Deut. xxiv. 1. 

* There is only a semblance of contradiction to this idea in passages 
such as Luke udi. 43, according to which an angel appeared to Christ 
in Grethsemane. For this angel revealed to him nothing, but ministered 
to the physical exhaustion of the Redeemer, and appeared to him only 
in order to comfort him bodily. 
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Joseph, according to the Jewish custom, divorced his bride as 
formally as if she had been his wife;* but showed himself as 
dixaiog. The expression here cannot mean, as in Luke i. 6, a 
person who carefully fuiSls the precepts of the law, for according 
to the same he could have laid an information against his bride 
(Deut. xxii. 23 sqq.) ; but he is mentioned as kind and benig- 
nant. Chrysostom has it: x£^^^^ muxtig (comp. Rom. iii. 21 
on the connected development of the idea of 6ixa/og and its de- 
rivatives). — ^The word ^a^aduy/j^ari^nv, or making a Ta^ddety/UM of 
a person, expresses the idea of f av6^w<ra/, but with the accessory 
idea of shame (Heb. vi. 6). Thus, then, the Father suffered his 
only begotten son and his mother, as also his chosen ones of the 
church, to pass through good and bad reports! That God him- 
self suffered the semblance of a sin committed previously to fall 
upon Mary (for she must have appeared in the eyes of the world 
under every circumstance as being with child premat urely)must 
be regarded as a trial with respect to Mary herself, one which 
tended to perfect her belief; with regard to Christ, however, 
this circumstance must be added to the character of his abase- 
ment — he was to appear as sent Iv o/M/utfiMri <fa^xhg a/jM^riag (Rom. 
viii. 3). 

Ver. 20. It may well be supposed that the conduct to which 
Joseph believed himself compelled must have produced in him 
powerful emotions. Prom these natural processes in the mind, 
and from the dreams and fancies which arose out of them, we 
must distinguish a higher influence than was produced upon 
Joseph in his dream, for it was this that led to his behaviour 
towards Mary, as related in verses 24, 25. The text does not lead 
us, by this appearance of the angel, to imagine something exter- 
nally visible; as it occurred to Joseph in a dream, it will be best 
to conceive of it as an internal vision. The same God who warns 
expressly against false dreams (Jer. xxiii. 32 ; xxix. 8) not seldom 
directs his people in true ones (Numb. xii. 6), by pointing out 
to the simple-minded, who are really anxious to obtain a know- 
ledge of truth and of the way to please God, unmistakeable cri- 
teria of pure visions, by which they may distinguish between 
such and false ones. Yet, these are modified according to the 

1 Maimonides apud Buxt. de divert, p. 76, femina ex quo desponsata 
est, licet mondum a viro cognita, est uxor viri et si sponsus earn velit 
repudiare, oportet ut id faciat libello repudii. 
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individuality of persons, and therefore cannot be reduced to 
rules; every divine guidance, by dreams or any other com- 
munication, demands internal earnestness and purity of heart. 
The unclean mind always hears and sees falsely wherever it 
snatches at divine signs. {^Ev^v/ntTt^ou means to agitate in the 
^ufi^oiy to ponder over with a liking of the heart. [Comp. Matth. 
ix. 4; Acts of the Apostles x. 19.] Kar wa^ is only to be found 
in Matthew [ii. 12, 13, 19, 22; xxvii. 19]. The contrast to this 
formula forms xaS' u^ra^; this, however, does not occur in the 
New Testament. *Ey avrfi = h rfi xotXicf auTTjg, the child unborn, 
reposing as yet in the womb of the mother, but already existing. 
The preposition ix denotes the Holy Ghost as the creative cause 
of the existence of the child. 

Ver. 21. The indefinite neuter (y«mjS«F) is more precisely ex- 
pressed by the term son; the name applied to him is mentioned, 
and the signification of the name with reference to his destina- 
tion is pointed out. The great importance of names pervades 
the whole of the sacred writings. The name, according to 
its proper destination, must not be an arbitrary one, but 
express the nature of the individual bearing it. Through ran 
this original import of the name has been destroyed, inasmuch 
as sin destroyed the faculty of perceiving the internal being; 
in those great personages, however, who form the pillars of 
all that is noble in our race, the Holy Ghost has supplied this 
want from above. The last words of the verse express the great 
and sublime destination of this offspring of the Spirit; he is re- 
presented as the (furri^ (yWtV) ^^ ^ people. The expression 
\a6g =Qy stands for the Jewish people as the antithesis to Bwj 
= D^ia, although Sw; likewise signifies sometimes the Jewish 
people (John xi. 51). That the angel here views the destina- 
tion of the Redeemer with reference to the Jewish people only, 
is to be understood as similar words of Jesus himself (see Matth. 
X. 5, 6). The Jews, indeed, according to the whole divine eco- 
nomy and order of salvation, alone had a calling and destination 
for the <r«nj^/a. Reference to the Gentiles is thereby by no means 
excluded; the XaS^ of the ^ur^^ is, in the more extended sense of 
the word, the whole spiritual Israel, the hearts of all nations, 
languages, and tongues, which long after righteousness and 
truth (John x. 16). But for the proper discernment of the 
nature of the promised tfurri^/a, the addition a^h rStv afta^riSiv is im- 
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portant. The ethical character of the redemption to be effected 
by the Messiah, which had been lost at the time of Christ among 
the rude mass of the Jews, but not so among the nobler portion 
of the nation, here appears in the clearest light, and can only 
be disputed by those who are blinded by partiality. It corre- 
sponds with the expression of a similar passage in Luke i. 77, 
&^t<fig rS!t¥ a/Ma^tuv. ^uKfsi denotes the removal or extirpation 
quite as much as the forgiveness of sin. The reference of itfui^ia 
to the punishment of sin (and indeed to its most external form, 
oppression by the Romans) is inadmissible, because a/^r/a never 
does, nor can, denote the punishment of sin without the sin, but 
only the punishment of sin with the sin. 

Ver, 22, 23. The following words are evidently not those of 
the angel, but those of the Evangelist, who refers his Jewish 
readers to the Old Testament in order to prove to them that 
whatever is new in the Gospel is to be found existing already in 
the sacred basis upon which they rest their belief The effica- 
cious cause of it is the Lord himself (i«r<5, as above ix, used of 
the source, the origin) ; the prophet appears only as the mediat- 
ing organ. A/a as the antithesis to C^^, denoting the instrument, 
by means of which some end is attained.) But with regard to 
the sense here of the formula, ha or Wwg ^Xij^wS^, which is espe- 
cially to be found in St Matthew, it is clear, in the first place, 
that the writers themselves of the New Testament understood it 
in its literal and natural sense; hence ^Xij^oDo^a/ has the significa- 
tion of the actual fulfilment of aching promised in the past; sa 
that flrXjj^oDflSa/ always presupposes a promise. The conjunction 
ha, as denoting the conseqvence, cannot [here] be translated so 
that (sx^aTixZg), but expresses the intention (rtXtxus), and must 
be rendered that, in order that. The aim of the whole formula 
is evidently to render prominent whatever is aimed at in the re^ 
suUy an idea, indeed, to which ^Xfi^ovt^at necessarily leads. Wq 
may therefore complete the phrase rovro yiyom by adding the 
words \)<xh ToZ xv^ioC, for the thing which came to pass must not 
be conceived of as accidental. The formula, indeed, bears its 
simple grammatical sense wherever expositors can explain it of 
actual prophecies contained in the Old Testament; but where 
they imagine this to be impossible, they assign to it a more 
extended meaning, thus: "The result is such that the words 
of the Old Testament find here with propriety their applica- 
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tion." The latter explanation goes on the admission that Jm 
may be used in the New Testament lx/3ar/xw^,* but it does not 
follow that it mv^st be taken in this sense; and the formula 
hm irX^u^fi, SO well known in the New Testament, can have 
but one and the same meaning in all passages in which it is 
used. The reference made to the general customs which pre- 
vailed among the Jews, to apply passages of the Old Testament 
in a sense entirely different from that which their context dic- 
tates, is, in any case, inadmissible, because it is improbable that 
the sacred writers should have accommodated themselves to a 
custom so insignificant, and so much ^exposed to abuse. But 
even if it were so, the meaning of the phrase ha 'xkn^ta^ii woidd 
not thereby be changed; for had the writers of the New Tes- 
tament gone so far with the ideas of the day, they would 
have surely gone to their root, and believed that holy writ 
has an infinity of senses, and can be applied under all pos- 
sible circumstances. Such, in fact, is the opinion of every Rab- 
bi as often as he applies the Scripture in his own (although 
foolish) way; and following his opinion of the imiversal applica- 
bility of the sacred writings, he imagines that in all such cases 
he finds a fulfilment of the scriptural text. Hence, in my 

^ The question respecting the use of the term ha is important in a 
dogmatic point of view ; it forms a subject for discussion, not only in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, but likewise in the question con- 
cerning predestination. TComp. the remarks to Matth. xiii. 14, 15; 
John xiL 39, 40). It is, however, remarkable, that whether we admit 
that ha is very often, or deny that it is ever, used sx^anxuf, in either 
way we encounter a difficiilty in understanding some passages. This is 
especially the case with regard to John xvii. 3, where the words alinj 
itfWv fi aiiliviog ^wij, ha yivuKfxutfi 0i6v, are rendered : vita aetema in hoc 
cemitur studio, ut te cognoscant. In the place of the knowledge itself 
of God, we thus obtain a mere aspiration after it. Here, too, the truth 
seems to He in the middle, and it is to my mind certain that St John 
uses ha of a mere result. This Evangelist has, in all his writings, one 
passage only (John iii. 16,) in which utfn is used in this sense in pre- 
ference to fva, and there after ourcug preceding; 5tw^, too, only occurs 
John xi. 57. But it is, nevertheless, inconceivable why St John should 
not have wished at times to express the idea of mere result without de- 
sign; and passages such as John iv. 34; ix. 2; xv. 13; xvi. 7; xvii. 3, 
show that he appHed the term 7va instead. Winer (Gr. p. 427 sqq.) 
goes a Uttle too far, indeed, by admitting, only after those verbs which 
signi^ a conunand, wish, or request, a weakened meaning of ha ; where- 
as b# denies a permutation of ha and oitfrs. 
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opinion, it is to avoid doctrinal embarrassment that men have 
explained the formula in question with such a neglect of gram- 
matical rule. They thought they had no right to consider 
as prophecies all those passages quoted in the New Testament, 
which, when compared with the Old, in its proper connec- 
tions, were found to contain no prophecies whatever. To evade 
the objection that the writers of the New Testament have 
quoted, as prophecy, passages from the Old Testament which 
contain no prophecy, the phrase ha ^rXfi^u^p has in such instances 
been so interpreted. Hence, if the obstacle be removed, no ex- 
cuse will remain for deviation from the true literal sense. But 
the obstacle may be removed by acknowledging in the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament a double reference, — to a present de- 
based something, and to a future exalted something. Under 
such a supposition, we shall be able to keep everywhere to the 
one true, simple, grammatical, literal sense, and to acknowledge 
the quotations made in the New Testament as prophecies in the 
fidl sense of the word. It belongs to the peculiar arrangement 
and order of the Scripture, that the life and being of the Old 
Testament should form a mirror reflecting the life of the New 
Testament, especially of the person of Christ, as the representa- 
tive of the New Testament, and that the threads of all the ideas 
and institutions of the Old Testament should be concentrated 
there, as in its centre).^ (Comp. my treatise: Ein Wort iiber 
tiefem Schriftsinn. Konigsberg, 1824. Against it, Steudel in 
Bengel's Archiv. vol. iii. art. 2. Finally, Kleinerfs Bemerkung- 
en in Tholuck's Anz. Jahrg. 1831. Numb. 28). This general 
character of the Old Testament is exhibited likewise in the pas- 
sage (Is. vii. 14,) here quoted. The literal sense of the passage 
necessarily requires a reference to something present, since the 

* Comp. Hamann*8 History of his Conversion, (Works vol. i. p. 211, 
sqq.), where he says : " I foxmd the unity of the divine will in the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ, that all history, all the miracles, all the com- 
mands and works of God, met in this centre point." In the works of 
Hamann, we may discover an instance of modem times, of that spiritual 
interpretation as it was in use by the writers of the New Testament. 
Very truly, indeed, does Bengel say in his Gnom. ad h. 1. Saepe in 
N. T. allegantur vaticinia, quorum contextum prophetarum temporum 
non dubimn est, quin auditores eorum ex intentione divina interpretari 
debuerint de rebus jam turn praesentibus. Eadem vero intentio divijia, 
longius proBpkiens, sicformavit orationenif tU magis proprie deinceps ea 
convenirent in tempora Messiae, et hanc intentionem divinam apostoti 
nos decent, nosque dociles habere dehetit 
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ro^Sfvo^, who is to give birth to Immanuel, is exhibited by the 
prophet to king Ahaz as a sign; a reference to the Messiali, to 
be bom " from a virgin" after many centuries, appears not at 
all to the purpose under existing circumstances. The most 
natural way would be to understand by virgin} the betrothed of 
the prophet, who as his spouse is called prophetess, HM^'SD* ^^ 
viii. 3. In that case we can naturally expound the passage as 
follows: — Isaiah gives to Ahaz a sign that his present bride 
and future vife will bear a son called Immanuel, and that his 
promises will become fulfilled before the infant shall be grown to 
a boy ; hence, in two or three years. Thus was given to king Ahaz 
a sign n^t^> ^^^ *^ ^^ recognized; the birth of Immanuel, how- 
ever, at the same time, in a far higher sense, had reference to the 
Messiah, through whom the prophecy was fulfilled, since he was 
bom fix)m a virgin, as a sign (j^*\^) for the incredulous world, 
which was represented by Ahaz. This suits very well with the 
entire symbolizing manner in which Isaiah named his sons. 
He represented a whole series of ideas and facts, which appeared 
to him, iinder the circiunstances of those days particularly 
important, in his children, the one of whom was called Shear- 
jashub (vii. 3,) the other Maher-shalal-hash-baz, (viii. 3,) whilst 
the third and last was called Immanuel. Thus the prophet formed 
of his family a circle of ideas which was, so to speak, embodied 
and personified, and within which his prophetic spirit dwelt 
and acted. Such a manner of teaching is quite in accordance 
with the prophetic ministry, and hence St Matthew was quite 
right in applying the birth of Immanuel, the son of the prophet, 
to the birth of Christ, because that parallel was had in view, 
and was expressed by the spirit of prophecy.* Besides, the 

^ flraf Sfwf = r^*jy, immarried female, differing in itself from 
p^l^^jj^ which necessarily signifies pure virginity; but the word 
f may also, and, in fact, must here be used as speaking of a pure 



naVv* 



virgm. 

* Not even the able defence of the opposite party, conducted by 
Hengstenberg in his Christologie, vol. L part ii. p. 45, sqq. where he 
says, UuU the prophetic word* expressed or implied nothing of a low 
character, has been able to convince me that this manner of explain- 
ing the passage is untenable, (Is. vii. 14). It seems to me that 
Hengstenberg has not succeeded in solving the difficult problem, how 
the reference made to the Messiah could be a sign for Ahaz. An un- 
biassed reflection necessarily leads us to suppose, that Ahaz must have 
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terms which St Matthew here uses do not quite agree with the 
Septuagint, nay, they even depart from the original text, inas- 
much as the word Di^X) (signifying thou shalt call, 2d person of 
the fern, gend.) is rendered xakUoMtti. 

Ver. 24, 25. Joseph obeyed the divine command in all things; 
he believed in the purity of his wife, and having taken her unto 
himself, he gave the child after its birth the name which had 
been commanded. .However, the Evangelist makes here a re- 
markable addition in the following words: — oux iylmtfxiv ahrnvy Iwc 
o5 f nxi rh vthv avrijg rhv T^urSroxov. That here yivuKfxnv = vry^ is used 

-T 

to denote conjugal cohabitation requires no proof; the only 
question is, whether these words express the notion of a cohabi- 
tation not having taken place at aU during the married life of 
Joseph, or whether such was only the case previovs to the birth 

been informed that something would happen during his life. The re- 
ference made to the period of two or three years which would be re- 
quired for the growth of the Messiah, who was to be bom centuries 
afterwards, contains much that is exceedingly forced. Taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, the prophecy must necessarily 
have been of little importance to Ahaz. However, the grounds brought 
forward against my view appear to me very feeble. For, when 
Hengstenherg says that there exists no analogy between the birth of 
Immanuel in a natural manner, and that of the Messiah in a super- 
natural, it is then correct that St Matthew urges the expression ^ap- 
divoi, which has not, however, the same emphasis in the prophet. Stiu, 
this free use of the prophecy is not uncommon in the New Testament, 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and may be safely received, if, 
as in this case, the passage quoted is a true prophecy or type. For, the 
references in this passage harmonize with each other to the name 
Immanuel; the son of Isaiah had the name, but Christ the nature, 
he tooi the visible God whom the other only represented. Besides, 
anomalous features must exist in every type or symbol, for otherwise it 
would be no type, but the thing itself. Hence, all the prophecies of 
Scripture have sufficient resemblances to be recognized by those who are 
in want of them, and who from necessity seek them; but they have 
likewise a sufficient number of dissimilarities to be mistaken by those 
who have no desire to discover and know them. (In the main point I 
agree in opinion with the remarks made by Umbreit on Isaiah vii. 14, 
in the Stud, und Krit. for 1830, part iiL p. 538 sqq). The assiunption 
of the late Kleinert, (see Tholucks Anz. for 1832, numb. 25 sqq,) that 
it was a vision which God showed to Ahaz through the prophet, con- 
cerning the virgin and Immanuel, and that we ought to consider it as 
such, would doubtless contribute to explain many a point; but in the 
text a vision is not named by the prophet, and hence, without an inti- 
mation of this kind, the assumption of a vision is quite arbitrary. 
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of Jesus. From the text before us, especially from the words Mg 
o5 and 'ir^urSroxog, we are led to suppose the laUer. The former 
seems to imply that the conjugal life of Joseph and Mary com- 
menced after the birth of Jesus; and the latter expression 
seems to assert that Mary had many children. But as it is im- 
probable, from Gospel-history, that Mary had other children, 
(for the particulars on this subject see Matth. xiii. 55,) no 
forced conclusion can be drawn from the word 'jr^carSroxog in fa- 
vour of the assumption that a conjugal relation existed subse- 
quently between Joseph and Mary. For, the expression in 
Hebrew is but=^'^33 or Qrn'*^l05> which may imply the first- 
bom of children as well as the only one, (Besides, it must be 
well remembered, that the words here used are ir^urSroxog aun}^ ; 
in the formulas T^urSroxog h roTg adsX^oTg [Rom. viii. 29,] 8X rm 
vix^m [Rev. i. 5,] vdong xThsug [Col. i. 16] this expression, of 
course, has quite a different meaning. In like manner we find 
in Heb. i. 6, a parallel passage, where the expression stands un- 
connected. (See the commentary on these passages). Neither 
does the formula tug oti = ^^-^ necessarily imply that whatever 
is denied to have happened before or up to a given time, has 
happened afterwards. This is proved in the Old Testament by 
passages such as Gen. viii. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 23. It is true, that no 
passage in the New Testament having any reference to it, for 
example, Matth. xxii. 44; (comp. with 1 Cor. xv. 28,) Matth. v. 
26, is quite decisive. But it is in accordance with the nature of 
the particle, not to imply necessarily that whatever has not 
happened up to a certain point of time, has occurred at the ex- 
piration of it. All depends upon conditions and circumstances. 
We can say, for example: We waited till midnight, but no one 
came; herein it is not implied that any one came after midnight, 
— it only means, no one came at all. Hence, we must say, that no 
conclusion can be safely drawn from this passage in support of 
either the one view or the other; St Matthew asserts it only as 
a fact, that Joseph disowned Mary up to the birth of Jesus. 
Joseph, it is evident, had great reason to suppose, from what 
had occurred, that the end of his marriage with Mary was not to 
beget children. The words of the Evangelist run perhaps de- 
signedly as they do, in order to prevent any inference being 
drawn from these events which might prove unfavourable to the 
sacredness of the marriage; but it seems natural, nevertheless, 
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that the last female member .of the house of David, from whom 
the Messiah was bom, shoiild close her race with this eternal 
offspring, and only child. (The contrary opinion is defended by 
Stier in his Andeutungen, vol. 1st, p. 404 sqq). 



§ 3. ABBIVAL OF THE MAGI. FLIGHT TO EGTPT. MASSACBE 
OF THE INNOCENTS. RETURN TO EGYPT. 

(Matth. ii. 1—23). 

Ver. 1. St Matthew observes, only incidentally, and by way 
of addition, that Jesus was bom at Bethlehem,^ at the time 
of Herod (sumamed the Great, who was the son of Anti- 
pater); yet he makes no distinct mention of the dwelling-place 
of Joseph and Mary, from which it appears clear that the 
Evangelist, in recording the life of Christ, intentionally speaks 
as little about the time as the place, a circumstance which is 
not unimportant, from the seeming discrepancies which exist 
between St Matthew and St Luke, upon which we shall touch 
hereafter. (Bij^Xig^, Dn'^'n*^! ^^ *^^ leagues, or six Roman 

V V •• 

millia south by west of Jerusalem. Originally this town was 
called Ephrath, [Gen. xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7,] and is here distin- 
guished by the addition of r^c *lovdaiai from another Bethle- 
hem in Galilee, which belonged to the children of Zebulun, as 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 15. As the native town of David, it is 
called simply vSX/g AajS/^, Luke ii. 4, 11). The most important 
thing with St Matthew is the homage done by the magi to the 
newly bom Messiah. (The magi, as is well known, were the 
priests and wise men among the Persians. In Jerem. xxxix. 3, 
the expression ai^-i*^ occurs, and there signifies the head of the 
college of magi. The Greek translation of this term by Suidas, 
who renders it ^/X^<rof o/, pX6ho/f is inferior to one of Persian 
origin, signifying great, excellent Afterwards the title Afc<£yo^, 
like mathematicuSy chaidaeiLs, was applied to every lover of secret 

* As St Matthew does not describe more minutely the person of 
Herod, many of which name ruled over Palestine, (comp. the first 
chronological table of my exposition of the Acts of the Apostles), it in 
clear that he supposes his readers to be acquainted with the circum- 
stances; and this likewise contributes to the explanation of many pecu- 
liarities in his narrative. 
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wisdom, but more especially to astrologers. Comp. Acts of the 
Apostles xiii. 6). This narrative is easily explained the moment 
we regard the magi as followers of Zoroaster's System of Light, 
which, even before the birth of Christ, had spread throughout 
Asia anterior. (Pompey had found among the Cilician pirates 
the worship of Mithras, which is a branch of the Zend-religion. 
Comp. Plut. vit. Pomp. c. 37). The expression, a^6 amroXZv^ 
must therefore be used in the indefinite and general sense pecu- 
liar to it; it refers, like CD*7p?3, to everything situated in an 

easterly direction of Palestine, such as Arabia and Persia, 
which lies much further off. Hence, the assumption that the 
magi were Persians, is tenable, because the system of the Zend 
contains remarkable germs of truth, as for example the idea of 
a Zoziosh, i.e. of an expected Redeemer; and then, again, be- 
cause we may more easily imagine a greater correspondence 
between Jewish ideas and the natural religion of the Persians, 
than with that of any other nation. To believe such a corres- 
pondence of ideas is in this place necessary, because the Persians 
expected their Redeemer from the family of Zoroaster, whereas, 
on the other hand, these magi sought the j8a<r/Xfuff ruv'lovdaJuv (ver. 
2).* Besides, the circumstance of a star having been the guide of 
the magi, as St Matthew tells us, implies an acquaintance with 
astronomical pursuits, which was not foreign to the Parsees. With 
regard to the report, that the prophecy of the appearance in the 
east of a great king of the world, was current even among the Gen- 
tiles at the time when Christ was bom (Suet. Vesp. c. 4. Tacit. 
Hist. V. 13. Joseph. B. J. I. v. 5 ; vii. 31), and which affords a proof 
how great events, especially such as concern the whole human 
race, announce themselves through certain presentiments, — this 
mysterious foreknowledge of the Gentiles cannot well be used in 
this place to explain the arrival of the magi. Their faith, it is 
evident, was based upon firmer foundations than such vague 
reports; they saw in this new-bom infant whom they sought, 
not only a governor, but the Redeemer, their own Zoziosh. The 

I 'AvaroX^y when used to express one of the cardinal points of the 
world, occurs (like dv<f/i6i) chiefly in the plural (comp. Matth. viii. 11. 
acrv dvaroXStv xai dvfffiuv), perhaps on account of the daily return of the 
rising and setting sun. 

* We could likewise suppose that these magi were Jews, such for ex- 
ample as belonged to the ten lost tribes; but the expression /3a<r/Xfu( r£v 
*lov6atuv especially speaks of persons that were not Jews. 
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perception of these believing or faithful strangers was, no doubt, 
essentially correct, yet we must consider well to what extent we 
can ascribe to them exact doctrinal notions. Besides, the ancient 
church considered these magi to have been the representatives 
of the Gentile world, which through them did homage to our 
Lord; this is a wise thought, and full of deep truth! Owing to 
the prophetic declarations made in the Old Testament concerning 
this event (Ps. Ixviii. 30, 32; Ixxii. 10; Is. xlix. 7; Ix. 3, 6), the 
ma^ were early considered to have been kings, and legends 
gave them the names of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. To 
those of Christ's adversaries, who assert that the New Testament 
contains myths, it is, of course, of importance to view this 
event, that is the appearance of the magi before the new-bom 
Redeemer, as a philosophical mythus, destitute of historical 
foimdation, and as one through which tradition intended to ex- 
press the idea contained in the passages from the Old Testament 
just referred to, viz. that the Messiah would exercise a imiversal 
sway, and one which would extend beyond the limits of the 
Jewish nation.* However, this mode of viewing the matter is 
not at all consistent with the circumstance, that this universal 
sway of Christ appears but slightly revealed in St Matthew's 
Gospel. Reported by contemporaries only, this narrative would 
have been a gross imposition, had it been devoid of historical 
truth. 

Ver. 2. The words contained in the family-record which St 
Matthew here used, and which refer to the magi, speak of the 
special relation that existed between the new-bom infant and 
the Jewish people. The j8a<r/X«u^ rm 'loudasuv is not a king, so to 
speak, who rules over the Jews only (the magi, in fact, express 
by their symbolical acts their submission to his spiritual sove- 
reignty), but one who proceeds from Jews, and who, from the 
midst of them, extends his kingdom. Hence the true idea of 
the passage, " Salvation is of the Jews" (John iv. 22), is thus 
very correctly expressed. As a sure sign of his birth, the magi 
mention the sight of his star {s7dofii¥ avrov rbv a&rs^a). It appears, 

^ The defenders of the mythical conception avail themselves quite 
arbitrarily, first of one thing, and then of another, to defend their views, 
without any reference to its internal consistency. At one time we 
are told that the apostles considered the ministry of the Messiah confined 
to the people of Israel, and at another, that they invented fables in order 
to point out a universal ministry. 
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then, that they knew that a heavenly signal would be connected 
with the -earthly appearance of this (spiritual) king. That great 
events occurring on earth had their corresponding phenomena 
in the heavenly world, where they manifested themselves, or 
made themselves visible especially in the form of stars, was an 
opinion widely diffused throughout the ancient world (comp., for 
example, Justin, hist, xxxvii. 2, Sueton. vit. Caes. c. 88); nor is it 
without foundation, although it was generally employed in sup- 
port of superstition.^ In the appearance of the Redeemer and his 
subsequent life, the idea and presentiment here expressed were 
fully realised. What this &(tr^^ ^a<fi\eui was is uncertain, and can 
doubtless be ascertained with difficulty. That the phenomenon 
here spoken of was a meteor is the most improbable supposition, 
although the ninth verse seems to favour that idea, because it 
• says that the star stood over the house wherein the child was. 
The Platonic Chalcidius (0pp. Hippolyti edid. J. A. Fabricius, 
pag. 325) supposes this star to have been a comet, whereas the 
learned Bishop Munter of Copenhagen regarded it as a constel- 
lation, with reference to the conjunction of planets, like that 
which took place in the year 1825 (comp. the Abhandl. der 
Acad, der Wissensch. of Copenh. of the year 1820). It seems most 
probable to me that a particular star is meant,* on account of 

^ In the tract Jcdkut Rvbeni it is said: qua hora natus est Abra- 
hamus, stetit sidus quoddam in oriente, et deglutivit quatuor astra^ quae 
erant in quatuor coeli plagis (comp. Bertholdi's christoL Jud. pag. 55). 
These words evidently describe a constellation of planets, according to 
a sensible impression left on the mind of the spectators. Four stare 
united and formed a whole, and hence it had the appearance of swallow- 
ing up the four smaller. 

* Owing to the arguments of Ideler, who follows the views of the cele- 
brated chronologer Abb^ Sanclemente, I have begun to doubt whether the 
star here spoken of is not in reality a conjunction of planets. The learned 
men just mentioned, from their respective theories, attempt to determine 
the year of the birth of Jesus, and prove that six years before our era sai 
extremely remarkable conjunction of the chief planets of our solar system 
had taken place. Now, according to the most careful calculation of the 
modems, planets at one time stood near each other, and at another with- 
drew, so that the stare or constellation seemed at one time to be there, and 
at another time they were not, a circumstance which suits the narrative 
of St Matthew well, and hence I am inclined to consider this hypothesis 
very probable. Add to this, that according to Jewish traditions (for 
example Abarbenel in his Commentary of Daniel), such conjunctions 
likewise took place at the birth of Moses, and other holy men who con- 
tributed to spread the kingdom of Gt)d. Comp. Ideler's Handb. d. Chron. 
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the parallel passage in Matth. xxiv. 30, where, at the second ad- 
vent of Christ, there is promised likewise a tfrifiiTbv rov uioO rov dv- 
^^w^ov iv rp ou^a¥f/y as we find in the prophecy. Numb. xxiv. 17, 
respecting the first advent of our Lord. (In order to apply this 
passage to himself, the well-known false Messiah called himself 
Barchochba, i.e. son of the star.) 

Ver. 3, 4. This would be fearful news to the king and the 
spiritual rulers of the Jews, partly, because everything great 
and mighty, when starting suddenly into existence, produces 
terror (for it is not to be supposed that all the ag^/f^/i; and 
y^a/A/LarsTi feared the appearance of the Messiah on account of 
their sin), and partly, because conscience announced to Herod 
who had grown hoary in sin, and to the greater portion of the 
priesthood, who, buried in selfishness, only sought their own in- 
terest and aggrandisement, that with the appearance of the king 
of righteousness their ^actXiia rni ^btxiag was coming to an end. 
Considering the external circumstances, which resulted in the 
general expectation of the Messiah entertained by the Jews at 
that time, it is more than probable that political hopes or fears 
were created in the minds of the greater portion of those who 
heard of a ^atftXsvg ruv 'lovdatuv; but we must not forget that, in 
the small circles of the truly faithful, a correct notion had 
been preserved of the spiritual character of the Messiah (comp. 
on Luke i. 76), and that the change of external circumstances 
was regarded by them merely as the consequence of his internal 
ministry. By d^n^sTg we must here understand not only the 
high priests [^T^ian inj)] ^^ ^^® *^® sense of the word, i.e. those 
who were actually engaged in the performance of the high 
priest's duties, and those who formerly held office of high priest, 
but this term implies likewise the chief priests who were at the 
head of the twenty-four classes of priests. [For further infor- 
mation on this subject, comp. on Luke i. 5.] As these heads 
were by virtue of their office likewise members of the Sanhe- 
drim, hence every one of them was called Synedros a^x^^t^^i 



voL ii. p. 410 sqq. and the Lehrbuch (p. 428), where there is found a 
new calculation by Encke, Keppler long ago waa of this opinion, only he 
fixed the conjunction accordmg to his calculation (which, however, waa 
hardly correct), somewhat too late. — Ignatius (epist. ad Ephes. c. 19) 
describes the star as a peculiar one, and as surpassing all others in 
brightness. 
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[John xii. 10]. The term y^a/i/iarsTi:, Qv^jjb comprises all those 

skilled in the Jewish law, such as vofAtxSg^ vofAodtddaxaXog^ so that, 
indeed, every a^x't^ivg was a y^afju/jMnug, hut not vice versa. As 
the magi had done (ver. 2), the king too inquires (ver. 4) only for 
the place (mv yivmraJ) where the new king was bom. The 
birth itself appears to all indubitably certain, a circumstance 
which points to a general expectation of the Messiah. The 
present tense (yswara/) need not be taken as a future ; this tense 
here, in fact, refers to the prophecies of the Scriptures, accord- 
ing to which the learned were to decide, so that the meaning 
is: Where is the king (whom the prophets foretold) that is borUy 
according to which it remains undetermined whether he, as the 
magi asserted (^oD ktfrtv 6 rex^tig j3a(r/Xf6j, ver. 2), was already 
bom, or would as yet be bom. 

Ver. 5, 6. The learned Jews, who mention Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the Messiah, according to Micah v. 1, are quite 
right. In this remarkable prophecy, which is acknowledged 
by most expounders, and one which has been especially and 
literally fulfilled, the insignificant city (called by John, vii. 42, 
on this accoimt, xutf/^fj) is described as the birthplace of the 
Messiah, and a contrast, moreover, is here instituted between 
its earthly debasement with its spiritual glory. In the quo- 
tation here made, the evangelist neither follows the Hebrew 
text, nor the Septuagint, but quotes freely from memory.* The 
meiosis which, according to St Matthew, becomes apparent in 
the words: oudafiug 8\axt(frri e7, is contained neither in the original 
text, nor in the translation of the Septuagint. Yet is the devi- 
ation solely in form, for St Matthew only repeats the idea of the 
prophet, which is: that Bethlehem, although mean or insignifi- 
cant in its exterior, is nevertheless highly honoured. (The ad- 
dition: 7? *lo{jday which belongs to St Matthew, refers, no doubt, 
to the tribe of Judah, fit)m which, according to Genes, xlix. 10, 
the Messiah is to be bom; the expression yrj stands synecdochi- 
cally for ^6\ig, as for example Jerem. xxix. 7, where y^y is ren- 
dered 7? by the Septuagint. Comp. Matth. x. 16; xi. 24; xiv. 

* Jerome, strange to say, observes on this passage : " arbitror Matthae- 
um Yolentum arguere scribarum et sacerdotum negligentiam sic etiam 
posuisse (so. verba prophetae), uti ab eis dictum est.** St Matthew him- 
self, in that case, must have become guilty in other passages of the same 
negligenticL 
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34. — For the words jy roTi iiyifLam of St Matthew, the Septuagint 
has iy y/Ktamy according to the Hebrew iQ^pt^. The Jewish 
nation was divided [Judges vi. 15] into families [o^o'^fc}] that 
were governed by heads [o'^s'^t^ •nfe}, jjyf/^w;, Exod. xviii. 21 ; 
Numb. i. 16]. The heads of the families, then, stand with St 
Matthew in the place of the families themselves, and these again 
in the place of the cities in which they dwelt.) As a character- 
istic feature of him expected from Bethlehem C^^, ^S*f%«*^*'> ^'S- 
nifying to come forth out of the loins, i.e. to be bom), the Evan- 
gelist, from the manner in which he uses the quotation from the 
Old Testament, distinctly declares his dominion over the people 
of Israel. The expressions in which the Evangelist describes 
this dominion, seem carefuUy and designedly chosen to intimate 
its tender and merciful nature. (The term ji7o^/afi'o;=^jJ^Q, 

implies more the notion of leading to an end, than that of merely- 
determining by force; the addition ^o/^cfrav«?riv Xa^v/tou, which is 
not foimd in the Hebrew text, is perhaps taken from 2 Sam. v. 2, 
and inserted in this prophetic passage. Tlie ideas of ruling and 
watching are nearly related, and frequently confounded; yet 
the term trotfjMivm expresses more distinctly the ideal character 
of the real governor who has at heart the welfare of his sub- 
jects, than j3atf/Xi6f/y). The special relation of this shepherd to 
Israel, (Xa^; = oy, the contrary of D'v^a) must be considered, 
moreover, partly as signifying the most direct conception of the 
ministry of the Messiah, (see on Matthew i. 21; x. 6; xv. 24), 
and partly as comprising an ample and wider extension of it 
over the spiritual Israel of all nations. (Comp. on Matth. viii. 
H; Rom. ii. 28, 29). 

Ver. 7. In order to prevent any political agitation, the suspicious 
tyrant observed a secrecy respecting the arrival of the magi, and 
Uie object of their journey, using, as he thought, the knowledge 
he had obtained only for his own purposes. After he had ascer^ 
tained from his doctors the place in which the child was bom, 
he also endeavoured to find out the time at which the birth 
occurred. The latter he computed (whether according to inti- 
mations received from the magi or not remains undecided) from 
the appearance of the star, (^z^/^oaft rhv p^vov roD f o/voyurf you &&ri^og). 
From ver. 16, therefore, one might be led to conclude, that the 
star had appeared some time before, (perhaps from the time in 
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which Jesus was conceived). The term ax^/l36u, see ver. 16, is 
=rdx£/j3wf IJgra^w, ver. 8. 

Ver. 8, 9. Assuming an air of politeness^ Herod hoped to 
succeed the better in deluding those unsuspecting men, and in- 
ducing them to return; but God protected them and the littJe 
child against his nudice. (uo^tvitr^at here certainly stands accor- 
ding to the analogy of the Hebrew ^rj^^, but not in the sense of 
passing from one place to another, since the inquiry was here 
connected with a journey). The relation of the traveling 
magi to the star, as related ver. 9, is obscure. In the first 
place, with regard to the expression ^^oSyiy auro6f, it cannot 
from thence be concluded, that the star had disappeared and 
appeared again; on the contrary, the whole may be easily 
construed thus: the star, which they had seen rise in the 
east (h rfi dvaroXp, ver. 2,) they discovered (as it had changed' 
its position during its course,) in that direction in which 
they pursued their way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem; hence 
it always went before them ('jr^odyuv taken in its proper sense) 
as a directing star.' But more difficult and obscure yet is 
the passage following the above, and which forms the conclu- 
sion of the 9th ver. viz. (iXduiv ttfrti s^dm ou (sc. r6^ov) fv rb 
irathiov, ill which is expressed a movement of the star on its 
arrival at the end of its journey. How a star, be it a comet or 
constellation, can remain stationary in the celestial vault, and 
seem to stand over a house, cannot be conceived. A meteor (X 
a fiery or luminous nature would explain this more easily, if this 
assumption implied a possibility that the Atrrj}^ here spoken of 
was a thing of this kind. The whole description of St Matthew 
leads us evidently to suppose that the star here mentioned had 
been shining for some time. The simplest way is to consider 
the expression i\&<i)v €(rrrj to be an artless conception of a child- 
like mind, so that the usual form of inquiry after the little 
child is understood as being comprised in it; and to the hea- 
venly guide remains ascribed both the issue and beginning of 
the journey. 

Ver. 10, 11. The remark so often repeated, that the magi saw 
the star, Qdovrtg rhv Atfrfj^a,) cannot by any means be referred 

* Ideler applies this (in the passage above mentioned) to those pla- 
nets which approach to and withdraw from each other, which, in the 
constellation, seemed to form one large star only. 
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back to the preceding, so as to consider tdovng a pluperfect; it is 
better to refer the expression to the preceding g<mj, so that the 
glance they cast at the star, as it accomplished, so to speak, its 
duty, filled them in a high degree with joyous surprise. (The 
expresfflon iyfl^^av ^a^v is the known Hebraising mode of ex- 
pression; comp. for examine 1 Sam. iv. 5, analogies of whidb, 
moreover, may be found in all languages. In like manner is 
the circumlocution of the superlative with €<p6t^a hi^] a well- 
known Hebraism). In St Matthew's description of the coming 
of the magi to the child, Mary his mother only is named; 
Joseph is completely kept out of view throughout the Gospel- 
history, and bears no apparent spiritual character. (Besides, 
the reading of ilhov is preferable in every respect to that of 
il^av of the text, rec.) In the activity of the magi we may dis- 
tinguish two things or features, — ^first, the flrgo<r?tuvj^, i.e. prostra- 
tion, and then again the offering of their gifts. Both these 
features may be considered as being connected in such a manner 
as to make us suppose that the magi wished to express in the 
offering even their dependence; this act was to be a ^^(ffo^a, a 
solemn acknowledgment of the high character of the new-bom 
infant, as it is, indeed, intimated in the prophecy of Isaiah Ix. 6. 
Hence, the Ar^oerxuv^tfo/ corresponding with the Hebrew rnrirw?n^ 

as far as language is concerned, proves nothing in favour of 
the view of the magi, as to the importance of the little 
child; this term often signifies nothing but the known Eastern 
mode of salutation. Yet the connexion of the narrative makos 
it certain that the magi attributed to the child a spiritual cha- 
racter; and hence their ^r^dxuwjtf/j in connexion with the cere- 
monial of the «'£0(rf o^a, gains a higher signification. But, as we 
have already observed, we must ascribe to the magi no fixed 
dogmatical notions concerning the Godhead of Jesus; on the 
contrary, we must attribute to them a presentiment and percep- 
tion of a divine disposition connected wiHh and established m 
him. We may say, that in this act they worshipped God, who 
had for their redemption created this child ; but the mere child 
they worshipped not. With regard to the presents offered to 
the little child, (and its mother) we cannot conclude that the 
magi came fix>m Arabia, because those presents were Arabian 
productions; for these articles were diffused throughout all the 
eastern countries as things necessary for worship, and even gold 
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formed a part of the usual offerings made to the gods. The 
opinion of some expounders, that these rich presents had to be 
bestowed on Mary because of her poverty, and on account of 
her journey to Egypt, (ver. 13,) doubtless deserves our atten- 
tion. The Gospel-history shows that our Redeemer, even at a 
later period, committed the care of his bodily maintenance to 
the love of his family. (Comp. on Luke viii. 3). The expres- 
sion ^(fav^6g like -^a^t^, Deut. xxvi. 12, signifies chest, a place 

T 

where treasures are laid up; the notion of the thing stored up, 
of the precious thing, is secondary. — A/jSavo; sispjj^a'? signifies 

frankincense, which is the produce of a balsamic plant of Arabia. 
This expression occurs frequently in the Old Testament, because 
frankincense is frequently mentioned in connection with sacri- 
fices; in the New Testament this term only occurs in Rev. xviii. 
13. A produce similar to the former is <r/augva=^j»2, which is 
obtained from a tree resembling the acacia, Exod. xxx. 23; Ps. 
xlv. 9. Frankincense and myrrh were used by the ancients also 
for medicinal purposes; of course this reference to the presents 
can find here no application whatever. On the history of the 
magi, in particular, comp. Kleuker's bibl. Sympathieen, p. 36, 
sqq.; Hamann's Kreuzziige des Philologen. Werke, vol. ii. p. 
135 sqq. 

Ver. 12. We must repeat what we have already observed, 
that the ideas of the magi, which originated from a natural 
consideration of the circumstances, must by no means be con- 
foimded with the impulse they had from above, and which 
caused them to determine upon not returning to Herod. (The 
term xS^/JMHt^stv signifies, in profane Greek, to discharge the 
duties of public business, to give response or decision, — i^cu, to 
receive them. In Hellenistic Greek, this expression has the 
signification only in respect to a divine response, declaration, 
oracle; xs^fiart^stv, to give divine commands, [Heb. xii. 25,] 
ftf^a/, to receive them. So in the New Testament, as ver. 22, 
and frequently; in the Old Testament, Jer. xxvi. 2; xxix. 18. 
Finally, it also means to be named, to be caUed, comp. Acts of 
the Apostles xi. 26, Rom. vii. 3; which signification is quite 
common with profane writers. 

Ver. 13, 14. As the Redeemer, in his consummate knowledge 
of God, did nothing and spoko nothing of himself, but by the 
inspiration of his Father, (John viii. 28,) so the divine efficacy was 
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prominent in the things suirounding him, before the completion of 
his knowledge. The history of Jesus, even in his childhood, is 
a divine history. Hence, it was from a divine impulse that 
Joseph took this holy child and its mother to Egypt.* On the 
appearance of the angel, xar Iva^^ comp. i. 20. The term 1<sBi 
ver. 13, which is the imperative of i7^/, must not be confoimded 
with the similar form of o7da. The that must here be taken as in 
the case of ^y^y in the sense of a lasting existence, i.e. of an 

T T 

abiding. The expression mg av thrta tfo/ implies that a new phe- 
nomenon is shortly expected. The whole description of the flight 
expresses a speedy and secret withdrawing [vuxr^f, ver. 14]. The 
expression r6 iroud/ov xal ri firirrj^ avrov points delicately to the cir- 
euinstance, that Joseph here only supplied the place of a father. 
The place in Egypt where Jesus, with Mary, is said to have 
dwelt, is by tradition called Matarea, in the neighbourhod of 
which there stood the temple of Onias, (near Leontopolis) which 
attracted a great many Jews. 

Ver. 15. The remark, that Jesus remained with his mother 
in Egypt until the death of Herod, is a fact of importance for 
chronology, since the death of Herod and the accession to the 
throne of Archelaus, (ver. 22,) can be determined thereby with 
precision. Yet, owing to the circumstance that the Evangelist 
has stated neither the age of the child Jesus, when his mother 
fled with him to Egypt, nor how long they remained there, the 
date of this event is altogether vague, and the passages in 
Luke iii. 1, 23, do not remove this vagueness. This, however, 
is certain, from the passage before us, that Jesus must have 
been bom before the death of Herod; and accordingly the com- 
putation of time which we receive is fixed three years at least 
too late. (Comp. Paulus in the comment, to this passage). The 
researches of Sansclemente and Ideler, as we have already ob- 
served, fix the birth of Jesus six years before our era. But the 
Evangelist, respecting the flight to Egypt, refers to a prophecy 
contained in the Old Testament, namely, Hos. xi. 1. The Greek 
words in St Matthew vary in a remarkable manner from the 
text of the Septuagint; for the latter reads: i^ A/y^wrrou fitrtxd- 
Xf (fa ra rsxva aurov (so. rov 'I(r^a^X). In this form the passage was 

' On the flight to Egypt, comp. the excellent sermon of Schleiermacher, 
contained in voL 6 of his magazine. Rohr and Schuderofl*, Magdeburg, 
1829, p. 301 sqq. 
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not at all fit for the purpose of quotation; St Matthew therefore 
follows the Hebrew text, which has the singular ('t^^'? '^flM^'?)- 
From this we see that our Greek Matthew treats the quotations 
with freedom and independence, which cannot be expected from 
a mere common translator. (Comp. § 4 of the introd.) How- 
ever, considered in a prophetical point of view, this passage 
clearly refers to the calling back of the Jewish people from 
Egypt through Moses, inasmuch as the people of Israel, con- 
sidered as one man, is called the Son of God, the firat-iom 
of God, (Exod. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9). But the Evangelist refers 
this prophetical passage to Christ, as far as the bodily Israel is 
in him represented spirituaDy. The lot of terrestrial Israel is a 
type of the destiny of the Messiah, who represents the true 
nature of Israel, i.e. in whom all are one, (1 Cor. x. 1 sqq; 
Gal. iii. 28). If we consider this idea (and though it were only 
upon the principle that ^very writer must be explained by him- 
self, i.e. by his views and principles,) as one with which the 
writers of the New Testament were well conversant, and quite 
independent of its internal everlasting truth, we then shall have 
at least the advantage of being able to deal in a plainer and 
more natural manner in our interpretations. 

Ver. 16. The great delay of the magi excites the rage of the 
tyrant Herod; he sees himself disappointed, and therefore hopes, 
by an act of revolting cruelty, to destroy the child from whom 
he apprehends so much danger. In order to be certain that he 
will not be frustrated in his design, he orders all the children of 
Bethlehem, of two years old and under, to be destroyed. (The 
part of speech l^flra/^g/v signifies, in the first place, to scoff, to 
deride; and in the second, to deceive, to delude, inasmuch as 
delusion sometimes involves derision. 0v/iwj<f^ou=f;y^};^, to be 
wroth, is used only in this place. The surrounding country near the 
town, the %a=tD'^'?^3Ji, territories, districts, was included in the 
cruel mandate of Herod). The reference made to the account 
of the magi, (ver. 7,) in the determination of the date, renders 
it probable that the star appeared before the birth of Jesus, and 
that the magi did not arrive in the first days after the birth, 
(comp. on Luke ii. 40) ; in this case Herod might have con- 
sidered it his duty to extend the period of destruction for nearly 
two yeara, in order to be the more certain. (A/irijg, bimus, of 
two years, i.e. two years old, i^h dttroZg stands for dtsruv, of chil- 
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dren of two years old and imder). The fact of the Bethlehem- 
itic massacre of the innocents is doubted by some, because 
neither Josephus nor any other historian makes mention of it);^ 
further, because this would have been a cruelty not to be believed 
even of a Herod; and finally, because the motive of this act 
does not appear to be strong enough to justify our belief in it, 
since some more simple way of removing the child must have 
occurred to Herod. In the first place, with regard to the silence 
of these authors respecting an event, politically considered, so 
unimportant, the death of a few children of a Jewish little 
country town, must necessarily have appeared to them, (who, 
like all the ancient historical writers, regarded things in a 
political point of view,) as a matter of little import, and as one 
scarcely deserving to be mentioned; and yet this silence will be 
still leas surprising, when we reflect that the whole transaction, 
in its true bearing, was, according to ver. 7, kept secret. In the 
second place, the murder of a few children, when compared with 
the horrible deeds of a Herod, disappears as a drop in the 
ocean; the number of the children murdered on this occasion, 
t(^ether with the deed itself, which has been considered by 
some a fearful butchery, have been falsely exaggerated; accord- 
ing to the nature of things, there could have been but few chil- 
dren under two years in so small a town as Bethlehem, and these, 
indeed, could have been easily removed without much noise. 
Lastly, the remark, that the whole transaction is based on a 
feeble or improper motive, inasmuch as Herod, had he wished to 
obtain a clue to the birth-place of Jesus, might easily have 
ordered an escort secretly to watch the magi; this, we must 
confess, is not without foundation. Yet we pnust carefully re- 
member, that in ancient times there were no civil regulations 
and political ordinances such as those of modem days, — that the 
birth of the King of the Jews had necessarily to be kept secret 
to suit the design of the king, who believed tlkat he could repose 
perfect trust in the magi, — ^and, finally, that incomprehensible 
negligencies and inaccuracies may be traced in the history of 
every period, which only proves that history is formed by a hand 
infinitely superior to that of man. 

' Macrobitu (Saturn, ii. 4,) mentions this event ; but he confounds it 
vrith the murder of the son of Herod, a confusion which might easily 
arise, because people could think of no other royal offspring who could 
have formed the subject of Herod's persecution. 
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Ver. 17, 18. In this event, too, the Evangelist sees the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 15. The above prophetic passage, 
in its whole bearing, refers to the leading away captive of the 
people of Israel by Nebuzar-adan, from Ramah to Babylon, 
(Jer. xli. 1,) which fatal event and accident to the Israelites is 
represented in the lamentations of Rachel, the beloved wife of 
Jacob, the ancestress of Israel. This relation of the mother 
lamenting over her unliappy children, the Evangelist considered 
as referring to the murder of the innocents of Bethlehem, and 
as being thus renewed once more, originating, however, with a 
higher power, and for a higher purpose, because it was the 
Messiah in whose presence and on whose accoimt this calamity 
occurred. Whilst commonly the name of the ancestors of the 
people is mentioned, here, on the contrary, the ancestress is 
brought forward as lamenting over those sacrificed, who fell 
victims in order to save the life of the Messiah, and because it 
is more natural in a mother to display that sympathising grief 
which she experiences over .the sufierings of her innocent babe. 
Besides, the words of the quotation again vary from the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint, without showing a self-dependent con- 
ception of the original text; the passage is quoted from memory. 
(<i)«i^ = tj^p, here signifies loud lamentation, cry of lamentation. 
The city of Ramah, in the territory of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was scarcely half a day's journey from Bethlehem, [Judges xix. 
2; ix. 13,] wherefore it may be mentioned in place of the city 
of Bethlehem itself, since only the land of Palestine generally 
would be denoted by the specialised locality. Besides, Rachel 
was buried near this place, [Gen. xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7], and 
hence it appeared as though the ancestress of the people of 
Israel had been disturbed in her sepulchral repose by the hor- 
rors of Herod). 

Ver. 19, 20. The return of the holy family from Egypt finds 
with the Evangelist, in like manner, a motive, viz. an especial 
warning to that end, and the death of the tyrant is pointed out 
as the cause of it. The words rshrixatft y<ig x. r. x. contain a re- 
ference to Exod. iv. 19, in which the formula ha vXri^cu&fi only is 
wanting, in order to render it perfectly paraDel with earlier 
references to passages from the Old Testament. What is there 
said of Moses and his flight before Pharaoh, St Matthew here 
conceives to apply to Jesus, so that Moses is here a type of the 
Redeemer. Besides, the plural tl^nrovvrfg here refers to Herod, as 
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the representative of all the enemies of God in general. (Even 
the expression yrj *u^ari\ — not yn 'lovda — refers to Galilee, which 
was chosen by the parents of Jesus as a place of abode [See ver. 
22-]. — The passage ^jjrsTv rj)y ^vxn* corresponds with ttfeSTlM 



Ver. 21. The date of the return of Jesus from Egypt, it is 
true, is not mentioned; yet as it stands in causal connection 
with the death of Herod,* his sojourn there cannot have been of 
long duration; and even this circumstance sufficiently refutes 
the hypothesis that Jesus had obtained his wisdom from Egyp- 
tian philosophers, which indeed absolutely contradicts or destroys 
the idea of a Redeemer. For, Jesus must have returned to 
Palestine in his earliest infancy, a period in which the mysteries 
of Egyptian wisdom must have been inaccessible to him. 

Ver. 22. Report represented Archelaus to the holy family, on 
their return from Egypt, as being no less cruel than his father 
Herod had been; hence they chose Galilee, where Antipas at 
the time ruled, as their future place of abode. For, Augustus 
having confirmed the testament of Herod, Archelaus was ap- 
pointed governor of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, with the title 
of Ethnarch 0^va^;^>j;), Philippus obtained Batanea and Aurani- 
tis, and Antipds became possessed of Galilee and Perea).' Ar- 
chelaus retained his government only nine years. Augustus 
deposed him after the lapse of this period, banished him on 
account of his cruelties to Vienne in Gaul, and made Judea a 
Roman province (Josephus Archaeol. xvii. 10. 12; xviii. 1.) 
(raX/Xa/a=J^'^J^5,f7^^'5jlike -^33 signifies circuit, tract; its ancient 

name when complete runs thus: Q'^an •'^/J17^^^^^ aXXof ^Xwy, or 
y. r. i^uv). Macc. V. 15; Matth. iv. 15; Is. ix. 1. As in this 
district the Gentile element mixed strongly or came inclose con- 
tact with the Jewish, hence the strong peculiar character of tho 
Jewish people appeared softened, and hence too it was that the 
inhabitants of Galilee were despised by the rest of the Jews. 
[Matth. xxvi. 69; John i. 46; vii. 62.] According to Josephus 

* Concerning the death of Herod, comp. Euseb. H. E. i. 6, 8, and with 
regard to the chronology of it, see the full account and discussion in Dr 
Paulus's exeget. Handb. vol. i. part 1, p. 227 sqq. 

* For further information on this subject, comp. the first chronologi- 
cal table to the Acts of the Apostles. 
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[B. J. iii. 2.], the province was divided into upper and lower 
Qalilee; the former bordered on Tjre and Sidon, and abounded 
in mountains; and the latter on the river Jordan and the lake 
of Genesareth. Formerly, Tiberias was the cajHtal of Gralilee; 
subsequently it was Sephoris. — 'ExeTstajida for ixiT<ni, as jj^jj for 
nOtt)> so often mentioned in the New Testament.) 

T T 

Yer. 23. In Galilee, the parents of Jesus took their abode in 
the town of Nazareth. (The preposition </( must be combined 
with ix^oiVy and hence is not to be confounded with h. Even when 
h is combined with words expressing the idea of motion, or 
where ttg is connected vrith the signification of rest, we must not 
suppose a change of particles, but, on the contrary, complete the 
notion of either the preceding or following rest or motion. Comp. 
Winer's Gramm. p. 349 sqq.) This little town of Galilee, which 
is mentioned neither in the Old Testament, nor by Josephus, 
was in the territory of the tribe of Zebulon, not far from Caper- 
naum, situated on a hill (Lukeiv. 29), a few leagues from Tabor. 
The derivation of the name from -^53 shrub, thicket, has been 

V" 

proved by Hengstenberg (Christol. vol. ii. i. 1 sqq.) as being the 
only one correct. Bengel falsely derives it from -^y a crown. 

Yet even in this choice of the town of Nazareth as a place of 
abode for the mother and the little child, the Evangelist sees a 
fulfilment of prophecies contained in the Old Testament. This 
he connects with the name Na^«^a/bf, which was given to our 
Redeemer because of his sojourn in Nazareth. But as no pas- 
sage occurs in the Old Testament in which the Messiah is thus 
called, the sense of this reference remains obscure. Some per- 
sons have been led to suppose that a vow of the Nazarite was 
here spoken of, and have even suspected a pun made on the 
name of the town, and the -^^^3 of Numb. vi. 1 sqq. But in the 

first place, the comparison with a Jewish Nazir is not at all con- 
sistent with the character of the Redeemer, who made not his ap- 
pearance like John the Baptist in the external rigour of the law; 
and in the second, the Nazir is called in Greek Na^/ga*g, more sel- 
dom Na^afa/b; or Na^fj^cub;, whereas the inhabitant of Nazareth 
is called Na^a^jjv^j or Na^w^a/b^. (On the Septuagint comp. 
8Meumer*8 Lexicon.) Equally untenable is the reference made 
to the expression •^^, shoot, branch, with which the Messiah, as 

the descendant of David, used to be designated (comp. for exam- 
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pie Is. xi. 1.).* For had this been the intention of the Evange- 
list, he would have quoted a definite, or positive prophetic pas- 
sage, wherein this expression occurs, which is the case with all 
his former quotations from the Old Testament. But in that 
case the formula Hcmg «'Xi)f«D^ would have been of no use to him, 
inasmuch as no connection exists between the name -^^^ and his 

dwelling in Nazareth. We must therefore be gidded in the 
reading of this passage by the concluding portion of this verse 
^^h d/eb rw 'jr^o^rirw. (The reading diSt rov 'jrp>^rov is evidently a 
mere improvement, yet without any critical authority). The 
plural indicates that the Evangelist had no isolated quotation 
in view, but that ho wished to adduce a collective quotation; 
yet the article compels us to suppose that St Matthew had in 
view all the prophets, or at least a portion of them, whom he 
presupposed as being known to the reader. According to this, 
^ opinion becomes most probable which leads us to suppose 
that the Evangelist has here called into account the language 
used in that country, in which the term Nazarene signifies one 
that is low, despised. Accordingly, the Evangelist must have 
had in view such passages as describe the Messiah in his lowli- 
ness, as for example, Ps. xxii. Isa. liii. With this view may be 
connected the etymological allusion to -^^^^j (from y(0 signify- 

ing the despised, which is not at all improbable, if we pre- 
suppose that there existed formerly an original Hebrew copy of 
St Matthew. But it becomes apparent, even from these first 
chapters, and in a manner by no means to be mistaken, that St 
Matthew endeavours to represent Jesus as the Messiah foretold 
in the Old Testament.* Writing for Jews, his main object was to 
prove the connection existing between the various phenomena 
which took place at the birth of Jesus, and the important testi- 
monies of the Old Testament. (On xa\6T<f6ou comp. the comm. on 
St Luke i. 32). 

If, at the conclusion of the first two chapters of St Matthew, 
we glance at the scruples raised against their authenticity, we 
shall find that they may be regarded as having no validity in 

1 In this manner the learned Nazarene Jewish christians explained to 
Jerome the quotaUons. Comp. Hieronymi comm. ad loc. Jes. zi. 1. 

* De Wette is mistaken, who contrary to his other assertions, here 
supposes ambiguity ; first, that regard was had to the town of Nazareth 
and the sojourn there, and then again, that the name "^^^^ was not left 
unnoticed. ^ " 
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the present day. For no external proofs can be adduced in 
support of the opinion that these chapters did not exist in the 
original, i.e. in the MS. Gospel of St Matthew, since it has been 
proved that the Gospel xaS' *E/3^'ouf contained the history of the 
infancy of Jesus. (Comp. my Geschichte der Evangelien, p. 
73, 76). The Ebionites, it is true, had not the first chapters in 
their revision of that apocryphal Gospel; but the fact that they 
had taken them away, proves that they originally existed. (See 
Epiph. haer. xxx. 13). And with regard to the internal rea- 
sons, Oersdorf has proved, in a convincing manner, (Sprach- 
charakt. p. 38, sqq.) that there exists an affinity between the 
style of writing in the first chapters and that of the following; 
although it must be confessed that Fritzsche has refuted several 
of GersdorTs remarks (exc. iii. in Matth.) The only thing re- 
maining, then, to afford any pretence for doubting the authen- 
ticity of these chapters, is the dogmatico-offensive tenor of the 
whole. But this is the very thing which is never employed 
by reasonable critical minds as a ground for so doing, since this ob- 
jection can be brought forward at most to disprove the authen- 
ticity of the history herein narrated, and not against the authen- 
ticity of this portion of the Gospel, inasmuch as the Evangelist 
adopts, in the chapters following, the same fundamental views 
in which has originated that form of representation prevailing 
throughout the first chapters. Besides, as regard is had in what 
follows (comp. iii. 1; iv. 23,) to previous portions, the first 
chapters clearly manifest themselves as integral parts of the 
Gospel.^ The very same remarks apply to the reasons stated 
for doubting the authenticity of the first chapters of St Luke, 
(On the literature comp. Kuinoelii Comm. in Luc. vol. ii. p. 232). 
Here, too, the external reasons are wholly wanting, inasmuch 
as the character of the Marcionite Gospel testifies not against it, 
but in favour of it, since Marcion erased, i.e. took away the first 
chapters which he found contained in the catholic Luke. (Tertull. 
adv. Marc. iv. 7). Of internal reasons, none can be adduced 
except the wondrous nature of the history narrated in this Gos- 
pel, and which perfectly suits the character of the whole. Of 
the contradictions which seem to prevail between the narratives 
of St Matthew and St Luke in the Gospel, of the infancy of 

* Comp. the treatise of Joh. Georg MiUler, (Trier, 1830,) which con- 
tains a defence of the authenticity of these chapters. 
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Jesus, mention will be made hereafter; but against the aiUhen- 
ticity of the first chapters themselves, no objection should be 
raised which is based upon the view entertained of it by our 
adversaries, even in case it cannot be proved, inasmuch as our 
opponents coxdd likewise here only testify against the authen- 
ticity of the history narrated. 



SECTION II. 

AOOOUNT OF ST. LUKE. 

(Chapters i. and ii.) 

§ 1. PBEFAOE. 

(Luke i. 1—4.) 

The four verses with which St Luke opens his work, and 
which may be regarded as consisting of two parts, (comp. Acts 
of the Apostles i. 1,) are remarkable in more than one respect. 
As to the style, we perceive that the peculiar mode of writing 
of the Evangelist, (which is genuine Greek, as is proved by 
the first period,) differs much from the Hebraising style so 
striking in what follows, where St Luke places before his 
readers documents — it matters little whether they be un- 
changed or revised — ^which tradition placed in his hands. St 
Luke moreover informs us, that there already existed, previous 
to the composition of his own work, Gospel accounts collected in 
another manner, the confirmation of which (atfpaX«/a, ver. 4,) 
was nevertheless doubtful. St Luke finally points out the 
sources from which he derived his information, the principles 
he laid down in the composition of his work, and the special 
object he thereby had in view. But the construction of the 
prooemium or preface suffers from a certain vagueness, which 
seems the more calculated to leave room for divers interpre- 
tations, in proportion as the views of the origin of the Gos- 
pels naturally affected them in various ways. For the meaning 
of the whole passage depends upon the manner in which the 
beginning of the apodosis is defined. We may begin the 
apodosis, with xa&^g 'ira^iboaay x. r. X. as well as with f do^f xdfioL 
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According to the latter division, the words xa06itg ita^fdogouf, which 
are connected with the preceding trnti^m^ ireXXoi x. r. x., contain 
a remark respecting the ncctn^ of the eaiiier Gospel reports 
above alluded to; for to suppose that this remark only refers to 
their existence, as though St Luke himself had been unac- 
quainted with these writings, but had only heard of them 
through the ^ra^ddotfiiy is clearly improbable, on account of the 
very expression, oi dr d^x^i ahroTroLi, which necessarily leads to 
the assumption of a tradition concerning the history of Jesus.* 
In this case, the opinion of St Luke on the nature of those earlier 
writings must have been favourable, inasmuch as he ascribes 
to himself the same sources with them, {xad^i ^a^ido(fa¥ jjAt^S';) an 
assumption which would suit well the hypothesis according to 
which the mXko/ are said to be shorter revisions, and our Gos- 
pels detailed ones of the same original Gospel. Yet, ba a 
censure is evidently contained against the iroXXot in ver. 4, 
where Luke promises to Theophilus, in his Gospel, an histori- 
cal certainty for the Gospel-history, which, it would appear, 
did not exist in the works of the more ancient writers ;« hence 
we might be led to suppose that a preference ought to be 
given to that division of the proposition which begins the 
apodosis with xatfclFt ^a^sdo<fa¥ x. r. X. In that case the paradosis 
of the eye-witnesses would refer only to the narrative of St 
Luke, and his own then would appear as forming a contrast to 
the more ancient. Yet, here again we are disturbed by the 
circumstance, that in sdo|s x^/6o/, grammatically speaking, the 
conclusion is indicated more positively than in xa^el^^, inasmuch 
as the term x^^w/ forms evidently a contrast with the AroXXo/; 
the change, moreover, of fif/^tTi and iyut is very striking. 
Hence it would be no doubt most correct to open the apodosis 
with Mogi, yet not to join the proposition xa&ifs ra^edcaav x. r. X. 
to amrd^aa&atj SO that it might imply a description of the nature 
of the sources used by the toXXo/, but on the contrary to the 

' Ilitg (EinL vol. iL p. 121, sqq.) renders tbe words xa&oitg ra^sdo^av, 
"as they, i.e. the writings of the raXXo/, were placed in our hsuids by 
the eye-witnesses f this is a mode of viewing which must stand and fall 
with the opinion of the learned man, viz. that the writings of the ^oXXo/ 
are the productions of the apostles. 

^ Thus Grig, in Luc. hom. i. very correctly, quod ait conaii sunt laten- 
tem habet accusationem eorum, qui absque gratia spiritus sancti ad 
scribenda Evangelia prosilienmt. 
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^payfiara Iv rifjJy m^Xfi^ofo^rifjLsva, according to wliich combination 
then the vfjuv following To^fdwrav would form an exact parallel 
with h ri/Mhf «flrXjj^po^/i-i»a, and the meaning accordingly would be: 
After that many have undertaken to draw up a narrative of the 
events which with "us (members of the Christian church) are 
considered as founded on history, as the eye-witnesses have re- 
ported it to us (to me and to all the members of the commu- 
nity); so I, too, have resolved, &c. Accordingly, the events 
only appear to be satisfactorily warranted by the tradition of the 
church; but then the nature of the narratives remains undeter- 
mined, and becomes moreover of a doubtful character, by the 
contrast which St Luke forms with the roXkoT, more especially in 
ver. 4. This maaner of conception agrees best with the views 
we have endeavoured to display in the Introduction, according 
to which our four canonical Gospels only contain, in a state of 
concentration, the apostolical tradition respecting the person, 
life, and death of Jesus, and that all anterior writings of this 
kind were of a character more or less apocryphal. 

Ver. 1. The roXXo/ t^sx^i^^^^* dtriyn^ty dvard^a<^ou cannot well 
be applied to isolated writings on isolated portions of the Gos- 
pel-history (which, according to this passage, are called without 
mudi propriety Biegesis, i.e. digests), inasmuch as the singular 
dtnyfiati leads only to the assumption of connected (although more 
or less detailed) narratives of the whole of the Gospel-history. 
Nay, the term (bara^a«^'even leads to the supposition that 
the wXKoi compiled their writings from smaller reports. But 
it cannot be a^oertained what writings St Luke refers to; since 
it is highly probable that St Luke was imacquainted with our 
canonical Gospels (comp. § 3 of the Introduction), so we are 
left to suppose that the works of the mXkoi were apocryphal at- 
tempts to describe the life of Jesus, but which, for want of hia- 
torioal data, can be characterised no further. As a subject of 
the writings of the toXXo/, are named the ^^dyfiara J» n/j^T^ ^rgflrXjjg o- 
f>o^fA4va. As this prooemium must be considered an introduction 
to the entire work of St Luke (the Acts of the Apostles, in one 
sense, forming the second part of the Gospel), the idea here ex- 
pressed embraces a period extending beyond the earthly course 
of our Lord's life, for it embraces the period of the development 
of the church up to the time in which St Luke wrote. Yet 
when we see the Evangelist add soon after a remark to the pas- 
sage fTi^Xri^ofo^rifiiva iv rifiTv concerning the authenticity of the 
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events which occurred during the life of Jesus as well as subse- 
quently, in the primitive church, so this is done bemuse the 
nature of the events is of so peculiar a kind as to cause ap- 
parently at first sight a contradiction between their wondrous 
form and the authenticity. (The signification to occur, to come 
to pass, as applied to the term ^Xij^of o^s?(r^a/, can be maintained as 
little as the Hebrew t^^> with which it has been compared by 

some persons. For crXij^o^o^ go^ has the same signification which 
^Xfj^^cu has, and in a moral sense it signifies persuasion, to give 
assurance.' So, for example, in the language of St Paul, in 
which flrXi)go^of/a is used in a manner equal to ritrrtf, «To/^<r/;. 
The participle 'jn^\r\^o<f>o^iiuoL is therefore = ^'i^oua, and must be 
connected by iv rifiTy; the mention made of the authorities in that 
case becomes a suitable adjunct to the above remark of the firm 
convictions of the members of the church respecting the impor- 
tant occurrences [which those iroXXot have made the subject of 
their writings].) 

Ver. 2. St Luke then mentions as witnesses the d^ ^sx^c ^^ 
Torrou and the wrri^irai \6yov. As the Evangelist commences his 
narrative with the birth of St John the Baptist and of Jesus, 
hence we must not confine the expression Ar &^rii to the 
period of the ministry of Jesus; St Luke wished to describe 
the whole new phenomenon from its very commencement.* The 
term ahrwerai here, no doubt, refers likewise to Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and other members of the families of whose internal 
history mention is made in the first chapters; of course, in con- 
nection with the subsequent history of Jesus and the church, 
the Apostles are in like manner included in the aurorroi. Ac- 
cordingly, the term ^a^sdotfav implies an oral as well as written 
^a^ddoiftQ (delivery, tradition), since it is highly probable that the 
family communications recorded in the first chapter are based 
on written reports. Erroneous is that view according to which 
the avr6vrou are said to refer to the Apostles, and the wnj^irou 
\6you to th6 associates of the Apostles; for even if v^^trtig is used 
when speaking of the associates of the Apostles (comp. Acts of 
the Apostles xiii. 5, although the mode of reading this passage 

^ The assertion of De Wette, that ^rXij^f o^so^ in this sense can be used 
of persons only, cannot be proved. 

* De Wette boldly asserts that the narrative of the Gospel-history 
usually commenced with the entering upon office. Why? Because St 
Mark (i. 1) begins with it (!). 
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is not quite warranted), yet is this not so with v^rifisrni Xoyou, 
(ministers of the word), sc. e«ou (of God); this term applies to 
the apostles, and to all the teachers of the church in general; 
hence this expression denotes no new class of witnesses, but it 
only points out these witnesses with more precision. In one 
portion, i.e. in the early stage of the events which St Luke is about 
to record, they were merely avrS^at (eye-witnesses), but in ano- 
ther and later portion of them, they themselves were the acting 
persons, and then they bore witness of themselves. Accordingly, 
this whole addition refers only to the 'jr^dyfiMra iv nfj.T^f <}n^Xiioo- 
^o^fifLeva (things which have been fully accomplished or esta- 
blished among us); as to the manner in which the atoXXo/ (many) 
have applied these sources, St Luke, with forbearance, expresses 
himself vaguely; but the subsequent statement of the principles 
on which he acted in the composition of his writing, evidently 
quietly expresses the insufficiency of their compositions. 

Ver. 3. St Luke renders prominent three things, in which he 
displays, as it were, his historical skill; the expressions a^wJiv 
(from above, from the first), dx^t^an (diligently, accurately), and 
xadi^rii (in order), here come under consideration. The first two 
words apply to the use made of his sources of information, the 
latter to the act itself of narrating. In the term ^a^axoXovOtTv 
(to trace or search out), is expressed the activity of following 
out closely in mind, and contains, as it were, the idea of a 
living over in the spirit the whole chain of (past) events; hence 
it implies an examination of and tracing out the sources. All 
have their concealed contrasts in the writings of the croXXo/. In 
the first place, with regard to the term aww^gy, this refers back 
to the phrase of d^' a^x^g (from the beginning) of ver. 2; in 
using these words, St Luke wished to point out and prove fiilly 
the first germs of the new phenomenon; Ardwa, (all things) of 
course, must be read in such a manner as to imply whatever 
i.e. all things which appeared to St Luke as belonging to the 
description of the whole; in the selection of the facts, their 
respective nature was expressed as a matter of course ; but 
Ta<fi (to all things) must be applied by no means to the ahr^vrai 
(eye-witnesses), for it refers to the 'jr^dyfj^ara, (things), on whose 
account only the persons were named. The expression ax^/^ug 
here denotes or refers to an historical inquiry of a sober nature, 
well ascertained, and contrasting with the inaccurate character 
of the apocryphal writings. Lastly, TM&t^ng must be considered 
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as applying only to chronology, as Acts xi. 4. (In the same 
xviii. 23 it is used with reference to a regular connection in re- 
gard to space). That St Luke wished to adhere to a chronolo- 
gical order, is evident from the arrangement of his work; only 
it cannot be applied to particidar chronological statements, 
inasmuch as St Luke appears to have deviated from this rule in 
many single instances, (comp. § 7 of the introd. and the com- 
ment, to St Luke ix. 51). 

Ver. 4. The object of the laying down these historical principles^ 
was to afford an historical d<rfaX8/a, i.e. security, caution to 
Theophilus, who being a judge of classical literature, probably 
claimed a greater degree of accuracy than the apocryphal writ- 
ings were calcidated to display. St Luke wrote, in the first place, 
from the reports of eye-witnesses, and in the second, after a criti- 
cal examination of these reports ; he here laid, no doubt, a great 
stress upon the persons with whom the narratives originated, 
and hence the authenticity of the whole Gospel-history rests 
upon the spirit that inspired a circle of individuals who were 
connected by means of a living communication.^ Facts, as, for 
example, the procreation of Jesus by the Holy Ghost, could be 
testified only by Mary herself; but whoever was touched by the 
spirit that made Mary bear this testimony, received it from her, 
and required no other; and, on the other hand, whoever was far 
from coming ill contact with this spirit, received no other testi- 
monies, and hence left this event without acceptance. The ac- 
knowledgment, therefore, of the dtfipdXita (certainty) of the 
Gospel-history, always pre-supposes the belief in the spirit of 
truth, and since truth and falsehood, it is unquestionable, walk 
hand in hand among the phenomena of human life, yet are 
they as diverse from and opposed to each other, as the kingdom 
of Gt>d and that of the world, hence the Oospelrhistoryy as suchy 
cannot and never wiU de avihenticated to him who moves in the 
world amd its spirit^ who, so to speak, smells everywhere frawd 
and imposition, because he is ffuUty of both. To Theophilus St 

* Osiander (in his Apologie des Lebens Jesu, Tubingen 1837, p. 63,) 
justly remarks, " What shall we say, when we see that Strauss does not 
refute the powerful antimythical sentiments expressed in the preamble 
of St Luke, but when he, exercising lus airy dictum, weakly saya, 
^ that St Luke could safely speak thus, unconscious as he was that he 
narrated fables,' degrading thus the Evangelist, who begins his narrative 
with so much discretion, to the rank of an indiscreet collector of fables, 
invented without sense or knowledge!** 
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Luke's statement afforded a complete d<rf>d\tia^ because he was 
not beyond this circle of the spirit of truth, but dwelt within 
it. He was a member of the church, (and the first church 
was abundantly inspired by the spirit of truth) which is evident 
from the words vt^i &¥ xarrixn^i >Jr/m^ (those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed), and hence the spirit of the a^r^ro/ 
was likewise in him. (Kaf^sl^^o/ is the usual expression for hear- 
ing a religious discourse, comp. Acts of the Apostles xviii. 25; 
1 Cor. xiv. 19; Gal. vi. 6). A communication of dogmas in the 
course of such %ariixn^^^% during the earliest period of the church, 
was, of course, out of the question, the whole instruction had an 
historical basis (x^oi, i.e. histories, narratives). The powers of 
reflection possessed by the church were as yet undeveloped, and 
men had not then learned to form dogmas out of ideas derived 
from the great works of God. The apostles were contented with 
testifying the great facts of the history of Jesus; on this solid 
foundation was built the church. Mere opinions, precepts, and 
dogmas, woidd never have been able to call forth a phenomenon 
such as the Christian church. But the moment she had been 
formed, then arose within her bosom dogmatical activity, be- 
cause the spirit of Christ is intended to penetrate and pervade 
all the powers of human nature. But if the instruction of the 
ancient church was historical, yet it was not merely of an unre- 
flective nature; on the contrary, the testimony of the first ser- 
vants of the word was accompanied by a power which drew all 
those minds that admitted it into the circle of the new life that 
had been created by the Redeemer, and, through the operation of 
this spirit, those who had received the testimony of truth became 
in their turn witnesses of the same great facts which were known 
to them, not only externally, as things that had happened, and 
consequently as done with, but also internally with living power, 
through the living Spirit that had enlightened their minds. The 
church thus rose entirely out of herself; nothing of a foreign 
character could enter her circle; the testimony of truth, together 
with the power of the Spirit accompanying it, had first of all to 
be received and adopted, and then followed the enrolment in this 
new sphere of life, and the belief in whatever she decreed. And 
thus the church is building herself up even at this day, and will 
continue to do so until the end of time. She requires no other 
warrant for the truth of the Gospel-history, than those reports 
of the eye-witnesses which we have before us, that are accompa- 
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nied, even at this moment, by the same power of the spirit of 
truth, as their oral narratives were beforetime, a spirit which 
produces in the hearts of those who receive the truth the same 
d<r^aX«/a, which the word of the witnesses of Jesus produced 
during the apostolical period. 

The person of Theophihis (comp. the Acts of the Apostles i. 1,) 
can only be determined by what the work of Luke permits us 
to suppose, viz., that he was his intimate friend, and the one to 
whom his Gospel is addressed, as well as one acquainted with 
Rome and Italy, and as having been probably settled there.^ 
Hence, the opinion that Theophilus, to whom St Luke inscribed 
his Gospel, and the book of the Acts, and the high-priest Theo- 
philiis, of whom mention is made by Josephus (Archaeol. xviii. 
6, 3; xix. 6, 4,) is the same person, is most unlikely, because it 
is impossible to suppose the latter to have been so well known 
in Italy. Besides, the title K^dntrrof (most excellent), (similar to 
the Latin splendidvs) clearly points to a high post of honour 
which this Theophilus occupied; a title such as this was be- 
stowed on the proconsuls of the provinces, (comp. Acts of the 
Apostles xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; xxvi. 25). At a later period this 
title was given likewise to officers of an inferior rank. (Comp. 
Hug's Einl. vol. ii. p. 134). Although this Gospel of St Luke, 
with the Acts of the Apostles, are thus addressed to a private 
person of distinction, yet have these writings justly been received 
by the church into the canon, as well as the epistles to Timo- 
thy, Titus, and Philemon, because the persons to whom they 
were addressed, as members of the church, felt the prevailing 
wants, and thus what was calculated to suit them would apply 
equally to the rest. 

§ 2. BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

(Luke i. 5—25.) 

The term &m^iv (ver. 3,) is conceived in so abstract a manner, 
and implies, with St Luke* so remote a period, that he begins 
the narrative of Christ and the development of the church with 

* The opinion that Theophilus, signifying a friend of G^od, is to be 
regarded as a noun appellative, and as applying to every faithfril reader, 
must be regarded as antiquated. 
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an account of the birth of John the Baptist. This mode of 
conception is based on the nature of the phenomenon which he 
undertakes to represent historically. The spirit of prophecy had 
been silent since the building of the second temple, and at a 
period when it seemed as if this spirit had forsaken the people, 
a prophet, in the true sense of the Old Testament, once more 
appeared, in the person of John the Baptist. Hence it was 
necessary that the history of John should form a portion of St 
Luke's narrative, inasmuch as it forms an integral part of Gos- 
pel-history. But, comparing what follows with the prooemium, 
a remarkable change of style is apparent; for whilst the pro- 
oemium is pure Greek, what follows is full of the strongest 
Hebraisms. This sudden change may be explained very simply, 
if we assume that St Luke had recourse to written sources for 
his historical narrative, and that he interwove them with his 
own work without altering them, so that he only slightly revised 
them. This assumption becomes highly probable from the na- 
ture of the narratives, especially of those contained in the first 
two chapters, as we find therein events recorded that occurred 
within the circle of two families, and which were necessarily re- 
garded by them as sacred things, until the hope promised and 
entertained, that two descendants would come from these fami- 
lies, had been fully realized. But at a later period, when the 
great mission of the Redeemer had been consummated, and 
when Mary, the mother of our Lord, belonged to the number of 
the first believers, (Acts of the Apostles i. 14,) there was nothing 
more natural than that she should communicate to the church 
the wonderful manner in which he was conceived whom she her- 
self now worshipped as her Saviour. The holy family had thus, 
as it were, unfolded itself, and the sacred events which had 
occurred within it could now be communicated. 

Ver. 5. St Luke, commencing with the reign of Herod the 
Great, begins with determining the time, (comp. Matth. ii. 1,) 
and then directs our attention to the family which for the pre- 
sent he wishes to speak of. It would have been contrary to his 
purpose, had he, like St Matthew, supposed his reader to have 
had a knowledge of several points of his narrative. On the 
contrary, he minutely describes the persons mentioned in his 
writings. Zacharias and Elizabeth were both the descendants 
of the priestly race, just as Joseph and Mary were descendants 
from the house of David; and the fact that both the former 
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were such, contributed much to the lustre of their descendants.' 
He mentions the class to which Zacharias as a priest belonged, 
viz. to that of Abia. Of the 24 classes of priests instituted by 
David, tliis formed the eighth. (Comp. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10). 
Each class had to perform duty in the temple during one week. 
(Josephus in his Antiq. vii. 15, 7, terms them Tar^/a/, (houses) 
with refer^nije to the relation or parentage, which here was 
taken into accoimt; the name i^nfit^ia (daily order), which only 
occurs in this place throughout the New Testament, has here 
been chosen with reference to their daily service in the tem- 
ple). The use of the fixed succession in the service of the tem- 
ple by the 24 classes of priests, which has been attempted to 
be explained both by Scaliger (opus de emendatione temporum) 
and Bengd (ordo temporum) can afford no satisfactory result, 
since it is impossible to decide upon the terminus a quo (the 
starting point) of this change or succession. 

Ver. 6. To the description of their family circumstances is 
added a statement of their personal character; both were hixoum 
(just), and this not merely outwardly before men, but htavm rov 
egou (in the sight of God). The application of htxato^vn (righte- 
ousness) to persons who act quite in conformity with the law, 
as, for example, Simeon, Luke ii. 25, and Lot, 2 Peter ii. 7, 
where the expression occurs in this sense, of course only im- 
plies that righteousness which has reference to God, and to the 
Divine law, as may be seen from the Epexegesis: frt^Ufitwn U 
<jrd<faii raj( ivroXaTg xai d/xa/(Mifia6t tov xv^/ov o^g/i^rroi, (walking in 
all the commandments and justifications of the Lord blameless). 
For the terms ivroXaJ and dtxatutfiara are isolated expressions, and 
statutes of the v6/ici O^-w), which they endeavoured to perform 
without the least pharisaical hypocrisy. But if here and in 
other places (Matth. x. 41 ; Luke xv. 7,) the expression dtxato^vfi 
is applied to certain persons, it offers no contradiction to the 
statement of Bom. iii. 20, in which passage the law is said 
to bring the knowledge of sin. The A/xa/o<ruyf} rod po/mv (righteous- 
ness of the law), is never absolute or positive, (Gal. iii. 10); but 
in its application to those who strive after it, a longing after 
the accomplisher of the things they stand in need of, that is, 
repentance and faith, is always implied. Thus it was that in 



* Josephvs (vit. c. 1,) observes : cra^* yifih >j rra h^oiiffxtvric fUTov^i 
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Zacharias and Elizabeth the longing after the ^ur^^ (Saviour), 
was created by their dtxouc<f{tvfi, (On d/xa/o<r6wj, and the expressions 
connected with it, comp. the complete definition in Rom. iii. 21. 

Ver. 7. With the d/xa/o<r6wj of Elizabeth, the want of the bles- 
sing of a progeny, as was the case with Sarah, formed a con- 
trast. Elizabeth was barren (<rri^, comp. Luke xxiii. 29; Gal. 
iv. 27,) and they both were yoxmg no longer.* The age of 
Zacharias, howcTer, must be viewed in a relative sense, i.e. with 
reference to the institutions of his office; for according to Numb, 
viii. 25, no one could perform the duties of a priest above tho 
age of fifty. And when we consider the Eastern custom of 
marrying early, Zacharias and Elizabeth, from having been so 
long childless, might well have felt disposed to give up the hope 
of having any issue, although the age of Zlacharias was far 
from being great, (koc^^/ is foimd only in the writings of St 
Luke, and signifies partly aiquidem, as here and xix. 9. Acts of 
the Apostles ii. 24, and partly, 80 far, according as, see Acts 
of the Apostles ii. 45; iv. 35. The expression ^^ofii^fixdfg Iv roTi 
fifii^g, (advanced into years)= Q*i)^>ia ^^ Q®^- xviii. 11, and al. 
fireq. 

Ver. 8, 9, 10. After these preliminary observations, which aro 
designed to acquaint the reader with the circumstances of the 
family whose history the Evangelist is about to record, there 
follows the special narrative of the event which was connected 
with the birth of John, and which commences with an syivsro 
(it came to pass) di (= *«n*n)- According to the regulations of 
the Jewish liturgy, or mode of divine service, incense was burnt 
on the altar twice a-day, at the morning and evening sacrifice, 
(Exod. XXX. 7, 8). The priest who had to perform these duties, 
brought the vessel containing the incense (^v/j^iafMi, censer) into 
the holy place, (va6s (temple)= hyT}^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ edifice itself 
in distinction from h^6v, which included all the courts, see Matth. 
xii. 5; John ii. 14,) which was surrounded by fore-courts, in 
which the people collected for prayer, and where they awaited 
the return of the priest. The 24 classes of priests followed 
each other in cycles, i.e. at stated periods, yet the priest who 

* Similarly circumstanced were the mothers of Isaac and Samuel. 
Admirable is the following remark made thereon in the Evang. de 
nativ. Mariae {Thilo vol. i. p. 322): Deus cum alicujus uterum claudit, 
ad hoc fecit, ut mirabilius denuo aperiat, et non libidinis esse quod 
nascitur, sed dirini muneris cognoscatur. 
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liad to perform duty was elected daily (8Xa%< ro\j ^v/udtfai, to 
offer up incense) by allotment from among the priests that con- 
stituted each class. This had become the law of usage for the 
office of priesthood, (h^drsia is different from le^drtvfjM, priesthood, 
1 Pet. ii. 5, and h^uffvvri, priest's office, Heb. vii. 11, xii. 14). 
The management of this office, then, devolved upon Zacharias 
at a time when it was the order {rd^tg) of the course of his 
class. ("Evavri (before the presence of) ver. 8, which in the New 
Testament is only to be found in this place, is preferable to the 
more common smvr/ov; it is==havra of Homer. In the Old Tes- 
tament tvavTi is found in the Septuagint, in the passage Job 
xvi. 21). 

Ver. 11. It is possible that Zacharias, owing to this circum- 
stance, entered the temple for the first time, and that the peace- 
ful solitude reigning therein exercised on him a powerful effect; 
these possibilities cannot make the sober expounder of the text 
doubt that the narrator wishes to see the angel's appearance re- 
garded as a fact; nor can they induce the faithful judge of this 
narrative to require the minutiae of daily life for the richest 
moments of which our being is susceptible. At a period when 
the everlasting Word was made flesh, (John i. 1, 14,) beings of 
a spiritual world, who under less momentous and remarkable 
circumstances would have been unnecessary, entered this mor- 
tal world. (Comp. Matth. i. 18; ii. 8). Some minor features 
appear in this vivid description, which have contributed to place 
the historical fact on a surer foundation, and are not favour- 
able to the mythical view. The angel appeared to him on the 
right side of the altar of incense. (A description of the 
Sutf/atfr^g/ok rov ^ufisd/iarog (altar of incense) is to be found in 
Exod. XXX. 1 ; it stood in the sanctuary, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the great altar of burnt-offerings, which was 
in the fore-court. Heb. vii. 13). 

Ver. 12 — 14. Although the apparition conferred a blessing on 
Zacharias, yet he was troubled, and fear fell upon him when he 
saw it, as was often the case under similar circumstances. 
(Comp. Luke i. 29; Rev. i. 17; Dan. x. 7, 12). On the one hand, 
this fear at the direct perception of apparitions from the invisi- 
ble world, expresses a feeling of sinfulness; without sin, man 
would perceive in the Holy One a being related to himself, and 
instead of fear, he would only experience sentiments of joy and 
rapture; on the other hand, however, this fear expresses a 
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susceptibility and clear perception of the contrast existing be- 
tween the pure and impure or unholy; and herein is displayed 
the noble part of this fear. Hence it is that this fear of God is 
never regarded as a thing worthy of blame, but on the contrary, 
it is the beginning and the end of all wisdom (Eccles. i. 16; Isa. 
ix. 2), This fear of God, which is inseparable from love, (comp 
Rev. i. 17, where, from fear, the disciple of love sinks to the 
ground at the sight of the Beloved,) must hence not be con- 
founded with <f>6fioi (fear, terror, affright), which is the result of 
the 'jrvsvfAa douXeidg (spirit of bondage). This latter implies a 
terror of God, which is absolutely blameworthy; the former may 
be aptly termed fear of one's self, or fear /or God. (Comp. Rom. 
viii. 15). This sacred fear is calmed and allayed by the heavenly 
messenger who delivers his joyful message. (The word diri<fiQ 
denotes that Zacharias had not as yet entirely given up the hope of 
progeny, rsw^v stands here = r/x«/v, as in Gal. iv. 24). With the 
promise of a son, his name is likewise announced (l(udvvng='Qfi^, 

Jehovah is gracious,) (as in Matthew i. 21,) and therein is ex- 
pressed its spiritual signification. Whereby he shall cause joy, 
not only to his parents on accoimt of his physical existence, but 
likewise to all pious souls, on accoimt of his spiritual manifesta- 
tion and ministry, which, as well as his birth, are comprised by 
anticipation in this name. ( AyaXyJatftiy joy, gladness, rejoicing, 
is a stronger expression than x^S^- — r«vg<r«/, must here, as well as 
in Matth. i. 18, be preferred to yi¥¥7j<fst, which is the common 
reading. 

Ver. 15. In the words that follow, the angel next proceeds to 
lay open more distinctly the peculiar character of the promised 
one, then his ministry, and finally, his position with relation to 
the Messiah, in whom all the hopes and expectations of the 
faith&l in Israel are concentred. With respect to his peculiar 
character, it is first declared, in a general way, that he is to be 
endowed with a spiritual importance. (Ms/a; = '^'^•73, i.e. great 

T 

in power and influence, as Hos. i. 1 1 . The additional phrase hwrnov 
xv^iov (before or in sight of the Lord), prevents us from attribut- 
ing to it an earthly meaning — it bears a purely spiritual charac- 
ter). This particular form of devotion or godliness is next pointed 
out, that is, that he will live a Nazarite. (Comp. this passage 
with Matth. ix. 14; — the word 2/xf ^ a =^3\jJ, rendered in English 

strong dHnk, is used for any intoxicating liquor; this passage 
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refers to Numb. vi. 3 sqq.) The utmost severity of legal obser- 
vapnce appears concentrated in the law of the Nazarite, and to 
represent this was John, who forms, as it were, the key-stone of 
the Old Testament, called. This form of godliness is not to be 
considered the most exalted, because the heavenly vision as- 
signed it by preference to John; it was rather conferred on him 
because it alone was altogether suitable to his calling and desti- 
nation. The wisdom of God comprehends each individual per- 
son according to his individuality, and the circimistances in 
which he is placed; it neither requires all of the individual, nor 
does it impart to him all. With the negative ou mth (not to drink), 
is conjoined the positive flrXjj<rd?vai 'jmxtfiarog ayiw (to be filled with 
the Holy Ghost). That hereby we are not to understand an en- 
dowment with natural talents, is sufficiently evident from the 
'TvvjfMi ayiovy which always implies a supreme heavenly vital power, 
not belonging to fallen man in his natural state. To conceive the 
efficacy of this spirit in John, (as indeed in all the prophets of the 
Old Testament,) would not be difficult at all; the addition, how- 
ever, in ix xotTJaf fifi^^k (even from his mother's womb), is ob- 
scure. Cex xoiTJai Ati)rf<Jff = *«)Qt4 "'J^Dj ^> ^^^ example, Ps. Ixxi. 
6. — ^The word in does not correspond directly with jjdij; on the 
contrary, it must be taken in the proper sense, inasmuch as the 
writer imagines the efficacy of the Holy Ghost to have lasted 
from the womb, or from the time of conception up to a later 
period). Considered in itself, the expression ix xoiTJag might 
signify only " from early youth,'' but in connection with ver. 44, 
we are forced to acknowledge that the writer was without doubt 
impressed with the existence of an efficacy of the Spirit in the 
Baptist be/ore his birth. But this idea becomes completely in- 
telligible, when we reflect, above all, that the words ^sv/jm oiy/w 
of our passage are not to be taken as though they were identical 
with that Holy Spirit, the first commimication of which is con- 
nected with the full accomplishment of the work of Jesus. 
(Comp. John vii. 39). The expression here denotes the divine 
power, in so far as it is one Holy Spirit, as, for example, Ps. li. 
13; Isa. Ixiii. 10. Furthermore, as the Divine Spirit exerts its 
power even in the xntftg (creature) Rom. viii. 19, so have we no 
hesitation in the assumption of his efficacy in the elect before 
their birth. In a similar manner may be explained the efficacy 
of baptism in unconscious children, without our receiving it, 
nevertheless, as being identical with regeneration. 
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Ver. 16. The ministry of this new prophet, who, after a long 
silence of the prophetic spirit, had been promised, is henceforth 
described as one confined to the people of Israel, to warn them 
from destruction, and to awaken to repentance. (The word l^ig" 
r^s<pt/¥, to cause to tum, =^ ^ gj f7, refersto fi$rd¥ota, repentance, which 
forms the centre of motion of the labours of St John, Matth. iii. 
2). A new, a more exalted element of life, John coidd not impart 
— for this he was not sent ; but the ^sD/t^a, as contained in him, was 
to awaken mankind to a knowledge of the higher aim of human 
life, which should lead man again to God. His mission, like that 
of the Redeemer himself, (Matth. xv. 24,) was confined to 
Israel, not as though all the other nations were to be excluded 
from the benefits of God, but only because that which was 
eflfected in the central-nation of mankind was to prove benefi- 
cial to all. Hero, however, it was necessary first to construct 
a hearth or altar to contain the sacred fire; hence it was that 
the ministry of the messengers of God was concentrated on this 
people. But that isolated members of this nation, and not the 
whole nation itself, would be gained through him, is clearly ex- 
pressed in the passage, ^'oXXouf rZv u/wv roD *I(r^aijX iinftr^i-^u (he 
shall convert many of the children of Israel). In the same man- 
ner as when God is called enS^ avrS/v (their God), as in the Old 
Testament the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so is therein 
contained no exclusion of the other nations (Luke ii. 31,) from 
the blessings of the true God, nor indeed any limitation of those 
blessings to Israel alone, but rather, indeed, the idea, that God's 
dealings with the several nations are as little uniform as his deal- 
ings with various individuals. The Bible knows no Hebrew nation- 
al God, but it only teaches that it has pleased the one true God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, to assign to Israel an especial 
relation to himself, (Lev. xx. 26; Eccles. xxiv. 13), and the like 
in Israel to certain chosen individuals. Hence the angel, it is 
true, here speaks in a hvman and Jewish manner, i.e. in such a 
way as could be understood by human beings and Jews; yet he 
speaks at the same time in a divine spirit, inasmuch as these 
are clear determinations of the divine will to which his words 
refer, and with which they connect new divine ordinances. 

Ver. 17. The appearance of the new prophet is finally con- 
nected with the Messiah, according to the declaration of Mai. iv. 
6, from which passage it would appear that Elias is to precede 
the appearance of the Messiah, exercising a preparatory minis- 
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try, (Matth. iii. 7 sqq.) The term v^oi^its&ai (to precede or go 
before) involves the idea of preparation. But through the words 
sv 'xyivfiart xai dvvdfisi 'HX/ou (in the spirit and power of Elias,) this 
passage obtains a character explanatory of the prophetic words. 
St John was not to be regarded as the Elias risen, but only as 
his type; endowed with a similar spiritual nature, he was to ex- 
ercise a vicarious ministry. Whilst Tvivfia (the spirit) is to be 
received in the more general acceptation, and marks the special 
government of the higher spiritualizing principle of life, the term 
dvvoLfiig (power) goes more into the particidars. For in Elias was 
revealed the manifestation of divine power, specially that of re- 
proof, which stands in him personified; this very spiritual cha- 
racter is that of St John. (Comp. the cont. with Matth. xi. 14). 
The reference of the angel to a scriptural text is, on the whole, 
parallel with the citation of the Scriptures where Jesus is 
tempted by the dtd^oXog (Matth. iv. 6); these passages are un- 
justly had recourse to, to dispute the historical narrative of the 
appearance of the angel. Such phenomena, it is evident, are 
not to be regarded as though they implied that the angels quote 
from Scripture, but that these things are contained in the 
Scriptures, because it has been thus predetermined in the 
heavenly world, to which the speaking spiritual persons belong. 
The connection of the idea with the words of Scripture must 
be considered as the clothing of it in a form more familiar and 
comprehensible to the human mind. Angels, then, do not cite 
texts of Scripture, because they wish to derive from the Bible 
argument or authority for their speech, but because the ideas 
made use of are found in the Bible, inasmuch as they contain a 
truth which is valid both in heaven and on earth. This verse, 
moreover, is highly important on account of the expression lyw- 
'xtov avTovy (before him) which grammatically refers back to 
xv^m rov 0gdv auruv (the Lord their God), [ver. 16,] so that Gtod 
himself is understood as having appeared under the form of the 
Messiah. Had this idea been foreign to, or contradicted the 
doctrine of Scripture, we then could try the experiment of inter- 
preting it otherwise, (for example, that avrSg = ^*^;7 signifies the 
Messiah, that universally recognized, the chosen one) ; but since 
the Old Testament points him out already, (Isa. xl. 3, 5 ; Jer. 
xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 16; Joel iii. 26; Mai. iii. 1,) and since the 
New, (John i. 1 — 14,) clearly designates him in a dogmatical 
form, hence the interpreter must confine himself to the simple 
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connection of the words. It was the exalted calling of the Bap- 
tist to bring to the Lord of lords, who revealed himself thus 
openly and visibly in Christ, the hearts of all those who through 
sin had become alienated from things divine. The concluding 
words of ver. 1 7 have been freely considered in connection with 
Mai. iv. 6. The Septuagint, which in essentials follows the 
Hebrew text, translates this passage: 8; dcroxarafrr^^/ xa^biav 
'jTCLT^hg ^^hi vthvj xai xa^biav avd^oj^ou T^hg rh¥ 'irXr}(ftO¥ avrou (who shall 
turn the heart of the father to the son, and the heart of man to 
his fellow-men). The words, accordingly, only say, that he will 
abrogate the alienation of hearts, and bring back love and peace. 
But according to the expression used by St Luke, the second 
part of the passage: iflr/tfr^g-vj/a/ aTn&iT; iv (p^ovTidti hixaim (to turn 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,) apparently obtains 
another meaning. But if we consider the term a'nt&iTg as imply- 
ing children, and d/xatoi fathers, the idea will be, nevertheless, 
the same; he shall exercise upon the people a great moral influ- 
ence, put a stop to the gross outbreakings of sin, awaken an 
earnest striving after 5/xa/o<r6yij, (righteousness) and thus call into 
existence a Xahg xananuafffiivoi (a people in a state of prepara- 
iion)y the characteristic of which must be regarded as the sense 
of the necessity of redemption. (a>^ov>j(r/f here is closely related 
with (Tof/a, [rrosn*] (wisdom) though not identical with it; it 
is ni'^Sl (understanding or prudence) in the noblest sense of the 
word, so that ungodliness appears as the true folly, and godliness 
as the true prudence, [Matth. x. J 6]. — 'Ev (p^vfjgu in connection 
with s^tar^s-^at must again be so understood, that the verb im- 
plying motion comes at once into connexion with the preposition 
implying rest. 

Ver. 18. The promise of a son made by the angel was not to 
preclude Zacharias from the bodily union, i.e. cohabitation; the 
birth of Christ was effected in a different manner from that of 
St John. With the latter a parallel is found in the Old Testa- 
ment in the birth of Isaac. The faith of Abraham, however, 
forms the strongest contrast to the unbelief of Zacharias. Of 
Abraham it is said : ou xanvSijffi rh iuvrou <raffia Ijdri kivex^w/jtevov, Rom. 
iv. 10 (he considered not his own body now dead). Zacharias 
looked upon his age (and his long barren conjugal life) with a 
doubtful mind. Hence it is not the caution with which the 
father of St John proved all things for which he is blamed, but 
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it is his unbelief;' he was firmly convinced that the vision in the 
temple beside the altar, and which filled his heart with a holy 
fear, was a heavenly one, yet he nevertheless gave room in his 
heart to unbelief. The fault lay not in the words of his qu^- 
tion, but in the feelings from which they emanated. (The ques- 
tion of Mary sounds as one springing fjpom doubt, and yet she 
was filially faithful, Luke i. 34. The supplication for a sign 
(rhM' <^A^^^0 ^ ^ confirmation of the promise is never looked 
upon as wrong (comp. Gen. xv. 18, where Abraham asks, JTTM 

5-^^=xarA ri yKwtfo^a/ roDro (whereby shall I know this?)); on the 
contrary, the not asking of the same is punished under certain 
circumstances. (Is. vii. 13). The supplication, therefore, of Za- 
charias for a sign, is complied with; but on account of his unbe- 
lief, he receives a sign which is at the same time a punishment. 
Ver. 19. The heavenly messenger discovers himself in his 
exalted glory, as it were, in order to legitimate himself, and for 
the correction of the unbelieving Zacharias. He calls himself 
Cfabriel ('^MV^^^ Dsm. viii. 16; ix. 21; i.e. man of God, repre- 
senting the creative power of God). The remarkable circum- 
stance of the angel assuming a Hebrew name is no longer so, 
and in fact loses that character, when we properly consider the 
signification of names. The name is nothing but an expression 
corresponding with the internal being of him who bears it. 
Hence, in so far as beings of the spiritual world are endued with 
certain or definite natures, so have they likewise their names, and 
whether these names be Hebrew, or under other forms of human 
speech, depends entirely upon circumstances. Herein is to be 
found, at the same time, the key to the question, why the names 
of angels appear only at a later period of Hebrew literature, 
namely, that it must have been by far easier to form the general 
notion of a world of spiritual beings, than to render prominent 
the individual character of the beings dwelling in this loftier 
world; but as soon as this took place, names could be called into 

* Such an expression of unbelief at such a time must not be considered 
as proceeding from reflection and design; on the contrary, we must re- 
gard it as an involuntary expression of the internal state of the souL In 
momentfi such as these, the innermost nature of the soul becomes mani- 
fest; it then becomes apparent whether belief or unbelief dwells at the 
bottom of the heart. Hence, the event had on Zacharias himself the 
effect of perfecting him in his spiritual life. 
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existence describing their nature and character. Besides, the 
distinct individuality of one class of angels is expressed by the 
addition ^a^strrrjxug ivtavtov roZ 6to\j (that stand in the presence of 
God). (Comp. this with Matth. xviii. 10.) It is natural for 
man to suppose that such gradation of beings as universally per- 
vade the visible creation must be likewise applicable to the 
higher spiritual world. Hence, in the doctrine of the Zend there 
appear likewise various degrees of angels; the seven Amschas- 
pands are considered as being nearest to the Divine throne.* That 
these representations are based on truth, is proved from the 
Scriptures, which show us angels standing in the immediate pre- 
sence of Grod (Is. vi. 1 sqq.), long before there existed any inter- 
course between the Jews and the Persians. The descriptions 
contained in Dan. vii. 9 sqq.; Rev. iv. 1 sqq., are evidently 
based upon the idea of a gradual distance from God occupied ty 
beings of the spiritual world, and a position modified in import- 
ance thereby. 

Ver, 20. The punishment imposed on Zacharias for his unbe- 
lieving speech, is speechlessness (the passage ii^ 6vvd/iivog XaXTjtrat 
(not able to speak) is merely an epexegesis of the term (ftt^m 
(silent or speechless) for x(a(p6i (dumb), an expression which is 
used in ver. 22) ; but as a mitigation of the punishment, and as 
a sign or guarantee for the promise made, the angel fixes at the 
same time the term of his recovery. (The expression dvff &v 
(therefore, because), Luke xii. 13; xix. 44, corresponds with the 
Hebrew ^^jjy TsTM^ Deut. xxviii. 47, as well as with '^©fcj-'^y, 
Jerem. xxii. 9. — E/c rhv xat^h abrcj¥ (in their time, or season) must 
be understood, " according to the succession of time in separate 
instants;'" first must occur the birth of the child, and then he 
afterwards must prove himself the promised one.) 

Ver. 21, 22. The priests, according to later traditions, are 
said not to have remained long at prayers in the temple, lest 

* Hence wb find in the Persian government, which formed a prototype 
of the heavenly order of things, seven princes of the empire who stood 
nearest to the throne of the king (Esther i. 10, 14). The supposition, 
that the Jews derived their doctrine concerning the angels from the 
Persians, is contradicted not only on general groimds ^comp. Matth. viii. 
28); but likewise by the circumstance, that the Jews haa only four throne- 
angels. (Comp. Buxt. lex. talm. p. 86.) But, it is true, they had besides 
the number four likewise the number seven. (Comp. the texts cited 
with Revel iv. 5, 6.) 
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they should excite the fear of some calamity having happened 
to them in the temple, which would have been looked upon as a 
national calamity, the oflSciating priest being regarded as the 
representative of the nation; hence it was that the stay of Za,- 
charias in the temple, although in itself of no long duration, 
already caused this excitement in the people. The remark con- 
cerning their perception of his having had a vision {6Traffia= 
• nM^O) ^^8 not refer to his silence, but probably to his whole 
appearance, which may have betrayed a powerful excitement, 
which, inasmuch as he came out of the temple, was immediately 
ascribed to some spiritual cause. The opinion of the people, 
thus loudly expressed, Zacharias confirmed through signs (aMg 
fv hianvoiv auroTi), he beckoned, or made signs, unto them. 

Ver. 23, 24. At the expiration of the week during which the 
class of priests to which Zacharias belonged had to perform ser- 
vice, he returned to his dwelling, and his wife became pregnant. 
During the first period, however, of her pregnancy, she lived in 
retirement, in order to remove every doubt concerning it. (In 
the New Testament, it is true, Xg/rou^y/a never signifies a public 
ministration, as from \sj^o^=dfi/j,6ffioi (of or belonging to the 
people or state)^ yet it is used when speaking of external ser- 
vices, as Phil. ii. 30; 2 Cor. ix. 12. This expression ordinarily 
denotes sacred service, as Heb. ix. 21, and is likewise applied to 
matters purely spiritual, as Phil. ii. 17, Xstrou^y/a r?f flr/<rrf«; (ser- 
vice of faith).) 

Ver. 25. The happy mother gratefully acknowledges the Di- 
vine blessing in her state of pregnancy. Childlessness, according 
to the views entertained in the Old Testament, involved ignominy 
(Is. iv. 1; Hos. ix. 11, 12), wherein is clearly expressed the idea 
of things external; but in the New Testament there predomi- 
nates the idea of a spiritual agency, by which all things corpo- 
real are placed in the back-ground. ('Or/ introducing the direct 
subject is frequently used in the language of the New Testament 
in the sense of the Hebrew word •^j, comp. Exod. iv. 25; xviii. 
15. In the sense of iTtihca (to look upon) is used HM*^ (*^ ^®®) 

T T 

and •755) (to visit), i.e. to direct the countenance towards some 
person or thing as a sign of grace; signifying the reverse of this 
fVi/aw occurs in the Acts of the Apostles iv. 29. This is also 
frequently the case with ^Tng.) 
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§ 3. ANNUNCIATION OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS. MARY VISITS 
ELIZABETH. 

(Luke i. 26—56.) 

St Luke appears to be here in his narration more exact in 
point of chronology and topography than St Matthew; hence we 
are able by his aid to complete and rectify the narrative of St 
Matthew. Through the passage iv rfj /irivi rfj J'xry, " in the sixth 
month," which refers back to ver. 24, we obtain no unimportant 
eclaircissement respecting the age of Jesus in relation to that 
of St John; the notification, however, that the annunciation 
took place in Nazareth is made also in Matt. ii. 23. Mary (or 
Joseph) had no doubt estates in Nazareth as well as in Bethle- 
hem, and for this reason St Luke (ii. 39,) calls Nazareth 'xSTug 
abruv, "their city." (Concerning Nazareth and Galilee comp. 
Matth. ii. 22, 23. — Mvjjtfrgugtftfa/ = fenM> " ^^ ^^ betrothed," comp. 
Deut. xxii. 23). 

Ver. 28, 29. The revelation, which follows, of the most deli- 
cate secret, is executed with so much naivete and refinement, 
and yet without any admixture of a single uncalled-for reflec- 
tion, as to vouch for the exactness of the fact to every mind sus- 
ceptible of truth, and to permit its perversion into profane no- 
tions, only by doing violence to the narrative. The messenger 
of a higher world introduces himself to the humble, child-like 
Mary, with a heavenly salutation : x^^i^y Ksxa^trufiifri, "hail, thou 
highly-favoured one.'* (xa^trSu, " to endue with [spiritual] grace," 
only occurs in Ephes. i. 6, and in Christian writers of a later 
period, as, for example, Libanius). The expression has no refer- 
ence to any self-created holiness and excellence in Mary, but it 
refers solely to her election. The Lord had chosen her even 
from among the line of her ancestors, that she might become 
the mother of our Redeemer; she could not have foreseen, in 
her child-like innocence, the exalted purpose for which she was 
destined, and considered herself unworthy of this highest degree 
of happiness which could fall to the lot of a daughter of Abra- 
ham. Hence, whilst xtx^'iirufiivri, "highly-favoured," refers entire- 
ly to her spiritual condition, the passage following, ivXayfi/nivri iv 
y\jmi^i¥y " blessed among women," has reference to the announce- 

H 
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ment of her destination, which may be completed by iyfi^^jj^/ 
" tliou art become/' The signification of this salutation, {'rora^Sg, 
^* what kind or manner,'" is used qualitatively as well as quanti- 
tatively, Matth. viii. 27; 1 John iii. 1), and the appearance of 
the heavenly vision, (on hnragd'x&n, " she was disturbed or troubled 
exceedingly," refer to i. 12) plunged Mary into a state of mus- 
ing, because she was unable to apply what she had heard to her- 
self. (Concerning ^/aXoy/tf/^og, "reasoning, ratiocination," biaka- 
yi^i(r&ai, " to reason, discourse," from \oyog, " word,"= vovg, " mind 
or reason," refer to ii. 35). 

Ver. 30, 31. The further execution of the charge commences 
with a comforting fiii pojSoD, " fear not, be not alarmed," (L. i. 13) 
and the promise or assurance of the favour of God. The idea of 
X^i'h "grace or favour" (= Y(^, ev^taxeiv xH^^ ""^IH M2D) "^^ ^^^ ^^" 
vour," even here involves the free will of the Divine declaration 
of love, which does not appear to depend or be conditional on 
anything contained in, or emanating from herself; hence we 
find expressed in it the pure election of grace, which admits of 
no possibility of the existence of merit belonging to the crea- 
ture. With the announcement that Mary would become a mother 
is joined, as in Matth. i. 21, the direction respecting the name 
to be bestowed on the child. 

Ver. 32, 33. The character of the expected child of God 
is depicted in terms of boundless grandeur, as above, i. 16, 
17, when speaking of that of St John.^ He appears as M)lg 
{/•v)//tfrou, "Son of the Highest," (St John as haZX^^g^ "servant") and 
as a ruler over the house of Jacob, to which belonged St John 
himself. (Concerning the term /Mrgya;, " groat," refer to ver. 15, 
and for further particulars respecting \))lg {/•vj/zVrou, " son of the 
highest," to the context, i. 35. The expression u-vj/ztfro^ cor- 
responds with the Hebrew ^i'^^v, "most high," Gen. xiv. 18. 
Kaki7(s&aty " to be called," is used sometimes with reference to 
untrue and empty speaking, with which is contrasted the supe- 

' The term suXoyg/v, "to bless," like *?nSl> has a double meaning, accord- 
ing as it is used to denote the position of a high being towards a lower, 
or, on the other hand, that of a lower being towards a higher. In tho 
former case it signifies to bless, and in the latter to praise, to bless, 
which presupposes a being blessed. 

* Comp. Theremin's incomparable sermon (Kreuz Christi vol. i. 2. Ser- 
mon) on the words: "He shall be great!*' 
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riority of truth and reality ; but it is used likewise partly in 
an appellative sense, so far as it is a correct description of 
the thing or being, and in this latter sense it is pike M'lpi "to 
be called"] synonymous with sTva/, "to be," only with the accessory 
notion of existing as a recognized being. This signification, 
which stands in connection with the use of ovo/tia, "name,"= q^ is 
often met with, as, for example, ver. 36, 76 ; Matth. v. 9, 19, and else- 
where freq. Tlie former signification is prominent in ver. 36, and 
elsewhere freq.) With regard to the dominion here insured to the 
promised offspring, we shall find it closely connected with the 
person of David. The main passage on which this is founded is 
2 Sam. vii. 13, sqq. In its real literal sense it refers to Solomon, 
but who is conceived, at the same time, as a type of the true 
Prince of Peace. The prophets thus treated the passage long 
ago. (Ps. Ixxxix. 5; Isa. ix. 7; Jer. xxxiii. 15, sqq.) For, the 
dominion of this expected jSatf/Xg^;, "king," is described as an ever- 
lasting one. The indefinite passage, sig rovg a/wvag, "for ages, or 
for ever," the Septuagint give it, 2 Sam. vii. 13, 16, sjg rSv a/Si'a, 
"for ever,") more clearly defines the passage: oOx ttrrai rsXog^ 
"there shall be no end," so that the dominion of Jesus is here re- 
presented, in the true sense of the word, as an everlasting and 
endless one. This idea leads at once to a correct conception of 
the limitation of the Messiah's /SaovXe/a, " kingdom," to the oTxog 
*laxa)/3, "house of Jacob," which is here so prominent. The do- 
minion, unlimited by time and eternity, cannot possibly be con- 
ceived as limited by political boundaries. Hence the special re- 
ference to the house of Jacob must be viewed as Luke i. 16; 
and the people of Israel (as Matth. ii. 6,) must here be regarded 
as the type of sanctified human nature gathered into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of the Messiah (John xi. 52). 

Ver. 34. Mary, in these memorable words, expresses her 
doubts with child-like innocence; she knew no man, i.e. she lived 
with no man as his wife, (7/va)tfxw=jn*' "t^ know") hence she could 
ribt become a mother. According to the whole appearance of 
Mary's speech, it might have emanated from unbelief; the words, 
at least, do not express her belief; yet, taken as a whole, they 
speak in favour of the view that Mary did believe, but only that 
she wished to know how this promise could be accomplished. 
Such inquiries and doubts, proceeding from a faithful and child- 
like mind, are therefore not censured. 
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Ver. 35. Tlie angel tlien, at her request, discloses to her that 
the Son of God, whom she was called upon to bring forth, would 
be conceived in her maiden womb in a pure and chaste manner. 
This sublime mystery the heavenly messenger expresses in words 
of deep signification. In the first idea, i.e. in the 'srvsvfia dytov 
s's'O^Usrat g^/ «, " the Holy Ghost sliall come upon thee," the 
'Tvsvfji^a aym, " Holy Ghost," here again implies, as in i. 15, the 
divine essence or being in general, which according to its na- 
ture is holy. For, as the procreation of Jesus, according to 
his physical existence, is here the question at issue, the crea- 
tive agency of the Holy Ghost, in the true sense of the word, 
is incompatible, and can form no connection with the fiinda- 
meutal view of the Trinity according to which the Holy Ghost 
exercises his ruling powers in the known moral world.» The 
absence of the article speaks in favour of this view; flrvsD/ta aytw^ 
it is true, has assumed the nature of a proper noun, yet the 
article could not be wanting in hitmfni \j^/<rrou, " the power of the 
Most High," if the third person of the Deity was to be denoted. 
In the passage sTiXevasrat M <fi, " shall come upon, or rather, shaU 
be brought over thee," furthermore, is contained, most probably, 
an allusion to the description of the creation of the Macrocosm, 
(Gen. i. 2, wherein the Septuagint translates jTQrnQ» "hovering," 
sTstpe^sro tVaFw rou li^aro;, "was brought over the waters,") of which 
the creation of the Microcosm in the first man is a prototype, 
which has its antitype in regeneration (John lii. 5, 8). The 
first part of the verse is explained more accurately by the 
second. Avvafitg v-y^/hrov here corresponds with itvsvji/m ay/oy, and 
points to the correct conception of it, as that of the creative 
power of God (o'^Snt? TTn^ " ^^^ spirit of God," Gen. i. 2). The 
passage i^ttsxtaau m, " shall overshadow thee," however, forms the 
explanatory antithesis of i^sXtUirai M cs, " shall come upon thee, 
or be brought over thee" The notion of screening, protecting, 
(according to the analogy of the Hebrew •sp^D? " ^^ ^^7 ^^ ^^ 
upon"), as applied to hjrKfxidt^iiv, is quite out of the question; the 

* Were we to regard the reference made to the third person of the 
Godhead in a literal sense, it then would follow, moreover, that the 
Holy Ghost is the father of Jesus Christ; but this is a mode of expres- 
sion which the church has justly never approved of, inasmuch as the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, but not that the Son takes his origin 
from the Spirit. God the Father is the Father of Jesus, both as to his 
Divine and human nature. 
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connection evidently leads to the idea of procreation. Hence, 
it would be best to regard the Hebrew words D'^D33 feHB? " *^ 
spread the two wings," (Ruth iii. 9; Ezek. xvi. 8,) as signifying 
to spread the wings (of a garment), to envelope, to overshadow,^ 
by which is indicated euphemistically conjugal union, i.e. coha- 
bitation. The expression perhaps contains likewise a distant 
allusion to the term nQrnO> "hovering as mih open wings" 

V V — . 

Gen. i. 2; hpn, as is known, signifies "to hover over," and has 
its parallel in q'^qjs to^B> " spreadeth abroad the wings," Deut. 

• — tT - t ^ 

xxxii. 11. The whole idea, therefore, of this remarkable verse, 
is no other than this, that Mary would become a mother without 
connection with man; the pure chaste power of the creative 
Spirit of God will be the procreating agency. Hence, the appear- 
ance^ of the Redeemer among mankind is represented as a new 
and immediate act of divine creation, and the transition of 
sinfulness to him from sinful humanity is thus refuted. But in 
so far as this act of creation did not exclude entirely the sub- 
stance of human nature, which was owing to the relation exist- 
ing between Mary and Jesus, our Redeemer, although free from 
sinfulness in his principle of life, shared, nevertheless, with tho 
human race, the a<s&mia, rrig tra^xSi, " weakness of the flesli," (2 Cor. 
xiii. 4,) a feature, upon which was based his faculty of suffering, 
which, in its turn, formed the necessary condition of the whole 
work of the Redeemer.* In his assuming human nature, he 
purified humanity altogether. The referring of the promised 
progeny to the ^svfia dytov, " Holy Ghost," renders it necessary 
that he himself should bean a/zov, "holy one," (the addition ex cov, 
" of thee," to ^mutfitm, " shall be bom," has its origin, no doubt, in 
the transcribera, to whom the idea appeared as being incomplete; 

' The cherubim too, who with their wings spi*ead overshadow the ark 
of the covenant, signify the active Divine presence. Exod. xxxvii. 9 ; 
Numb. ix. 18, 22. (Comp. Suiceri thes. vol. i. p. 1175.) 

* Had Jesus been begotten in the usual way, together with a general 
sinful nature, there would have been in him likewise the Neceasitas 
moriendi, " inevitable subjection to death ;" unless born of a human 
mother, the Impombilitas moriendi, "incapabiUty of dying," woidd have 
been his. According to this view alone, the narrative contained in the 
Gospels fulfils all that is demanded by the idea of a redeemer. Bom a 
man, the Redeemer bore a veritable human life, but similar to that of 
Adam befare his fall, with the PossibUilas tentationis et mortis, " possi- 
bility of temptation and death," but which became hereafter through his 
victory an Impossibihtas. (Comp. the context with Matth. iv. 1 sqq.) 
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for the designed omission of the words no tenable ground can be 
adduced,) and as such he is called vthg Of oD, " Son of God/' 

Here, as in vshg b^/isrovy " Son of the Highest," the expression un- 
doubtedly refers to the hvmcm nature of Christ; because he is 
bom, as to the body, from Mary, in whom he was conceived by 
the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, he is called the Son of 
God. That we must suppose the word in ver. 32 as having the 
same physical signification, is evident, partly from its connection 
with ver. 31, and partly from the designation of David as cran}^. 
Passages such as Mark xiii. 82, Heb. v. 8 (in which, however, 
vihg stands alone), seem in like manner to belong to this place. 
Hence Jesus is called here u/hg r. 6, in the same sense as is also 
Adam, in Luke iii. 38, inasmuch as he received his existence in 
a direct manner from the hands of God ; the first and the second 
Adam form a parallel likewise in this respect. But both form a 
contrast to the u/o/ rm M^uyjrm^ " sons of men,'' who, as the de- 
scendants of the fallen Adam, bear the impression of the fallen 
one (Genesis v. 3). On the contrary, when Jesus is called 6 nhi 
ro\j dv^^wfl-ou, " the Son of man," (with the article, which is sel- 
dom omitted, as in John v. 27), this name is then veiy nearly 
synonymous in physical signification to the name Mg r. ^., as 
given above. . It refers to the human nature of our Lord, but 
in such a manner that this human nature is viewed, or conceived 
in its ideal existence. The expression has its root in the Old 
Testament, which in several remarkable passages (which form 
the foundation of the Rabbinical dogma of Adam Eadmon) 
transforms humanity, i.e. connects it in its ideal with the 
Divine being. (Comp. 2 Sam. vii. 19, 1 Chron. xvii. 17, Ezech. 
i. 26, Dan. vii. 13, x. 16, with I Cor. xv. 45 sqq.) Hence, is 
likewise ascribed to the vihg r. &. that intimate unity with the 
Father and the heavenly world (John iii. 13), as well as all 
praise and glory, without reference to his abasement (John v. 
27, Matth. xxvi. 64, Acts of the Apostles vii. 56). But as the 
apostles never call him by this name (except in the Gospels this 
name only occurs in the Acts of the Apostles vii. 56, with spe- 
cial reference to the ftodt/y manifestation of our Lord), and Jesus, 
on the contrary, when speaking of himself, makes use of it, 
hence, it is probable that his object in so doing was to render 
himself more distinctly human in the eyes of those among whom 
he dwelt, and to place, cU the same time, before their eyes the 
ideal of human perfection. Men have thought in modem times 
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to concede to the name 6 u/hg rouM^i^ou, "the Son of man/' merely 
the signification of a common name of the Messiah; yet this view 
is, for this reason, very untenable, because the people, in that 
case, would have called Jesus so sometimes,^ or because a false 
Messiah might have appropriated to himself this name. It is 
probable that there were but few enlightened men among the 
people who received the name ^3^ -^ "Son of man," in the true 
sense of those prophetic passages, according to which it contained 
the idea of a first man, of an idecU of mankind. The most usual 
name of the Messiah which was in use among the people at the 
time of Jesus was wbi AajS/d, " the Son of David." By this name 
our Lord was usually addressed by those who solicited his aid, 
and thus acknowledged his aiding power; and the Redeemer 
himself refers to this name as being so fiilly received and recog- 
nised that he bases his arguments upon it, and therefore demon- 
strates to them the high importance of the Messiah (comp. 
Matth. ix. 27; xii. 23; xv. 22; xx. 30, 31; xii. 9, 16; xxii. 42, 
45). The reason why this name became so current as the de- 
signation of the Messiah was partly because the prophecies of 
the Old Testament declared, in a particularly explicit and dis- 
tinct manner, that the Messiah was to issue from among the 
posterity of David, whence the prophets often simply put David 
for the Messiah (Is. xi. 1, 10; Jerem. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 16, 21; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 24, 26; Ps. Ixxxix. 4, 21); but 
partly also that David appeared to the Jewish mind the bright 
ideal of a ruler over his people, under whom their dominion was 
extended far and wide; the use of this name, therefore, coincided 
with the prevailing popular notions of the Messiah which were cir- 
culated among the Jew3. But in order not to favourthese, our Lord 
abstained entirely from the use of this name whenever he had 
occasion to speak of himself, and endeavoured rather, by the use 
of the obscure e]q)res8ion vibg r. &.^ "the Son of man," to direct the 
inquiry concerning the prophetic import of the Messiah to another 
point; for although this name was no current one, yet, on ac- 
count of the well-known prophetic passages in which it occurs, 
our Lord could presuppose it as intelligible to the better portion 
of the nation. It is, however, invariably used in the New Tes- 

' This name, it is true, is found in the apocryphal book of Enoch; 
but there is no doubt that it has found its way to it only through Chris- 
tian associations. John xii. 34 shows how unknown this name was to 
the Jews. 
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tamcnt in a sense entirely differing from the physical one, in 
which the expression vih^ r J, " Son of God," occurs in the passa- 
ges Luke i. 32, 35 (wherein the article is wanting). In a meta- 
physical sense this expression otdinarily denotes the eternal ex- 
istence of Christ which he has with his Father, and likewise his 
relation as God to God, as the manifestation of the hidden God. 
The name o vihi r. 6,, as given in the Old Testament, does not ex- 
press this idea, for in passages such as Ps. ii. 7,^ 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
the reference to his appearance on earth is predominant. Never- 
theless, although the name be wanting (as for example in the 
expression ^atftXua r, ^., "the kingdom of God"), still the idea it- 
self is widely promulgated throughout the Old Testament It 
presents itself even in Genesis (comp. Steinwender'sdiss. Christus 
Deus in V. T. Regiom. 1829, wherein the passages from the 
historical books are collected), and afterwards frequently in the 
prophetic writings (Is. ix, 6, 7; xi. 1, 2; Micah v. 1; Jerem. 
xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 16; et freq. In the apocrypha see Wisd. vii. 
25 sqq.; viii. 3; Ecclus. xxiv. 4 sqq.) In the adaptation, mean- 
while, of the name v/bg r, &, passages such ad Psalm ii. 7 probably 
exerted at a later period an essential influence, inasmuch as 
the various applications which the expression is capable of were 
not properly felt and understood. Moreover, we find the name 
in the New Testament in many places; indeed, while Jesus pre- 
fers to call himself \)ihg r. a., the apostles mostly use the name 
vihi r, &, Asa Mihi r. a., our Redeemer descends to an equality with 
the human species; but men, by calling him \)ihg r. ^., raise him 
above themselves. Yet our Lord frequently calls himself (as in St 
John) likewise v}hg r. 6., or by the impressive and significant wig. 
But the supposition that the name vthg r. &. was among the Jews a 
common designation of the Messiah, without implying a deeper 
meaning, will scarcely be believed by those who consider, in the 
first pkbce, that the common and rude mass of the Jewish people 
regarded the Messiah only as a distinguished person, who had 
been chosen thereunto by God by free preference xar ixXo/^k, 
"according to election." (Justin. M. dial. c. Tr. pag. 266 sqq.) 
Accoiding to this view, names such as 6 x§i<fr6(, " the anointed 

' The expression, nWM ^^2, " ^bou art my Son,'* Ps. ii. 7, does not, as 

appears from ver. 6, refer to the eternal procreation of the Son by the 
Father, but ha« only reference to the installation of the Son as governor 
of the world. 
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one," iSatf/Xeu^ r«v *iou<Ja/wv, "King of the Jews/' v}hi rov Aa/3/d, "Son 
of David," and others such, were more appropriate. Again, had 
the name been one so common, no one would have been sur- 
prised at Jesus calling himself so (John v. 18 sqq.; x. 33 sqq.) 
Lastij/y we nowhere find that a false Messiah ever called him- 
self the Son of God. Texts such as John x. 33 sqq., xix. 7 sqq., 
clearly prove that the people looked upon it as presumptuous 
even in the case of the Messiah himself. This view is only 
plausible on account of the connection of the name uihg r. 0. with 
X^t(rr6g in a few passages of the Gospels; but when we consider 
these more closely, it then becomes apparent that no such con- 
clusion can be drawn from them as that this name was commonly 
used at the time of Christ as synonymous with that of the 
Messiah, and hence that the same ideas were connected with it, 
which were usually applied to the name of the Messiah. With 
regard also to the passages in which vthg r. tf. is found in connec- 
tion with X^t<fr6if we must distinguish well all such passages in 
which it is preceded by X§tifr6g from those in which it i& followed 
by it. In the former (as for example Matth. xvi. 16; John vi. 
69 (0riedxich*8 reading Text. rec. is 6 ciytog rov 6tov, " the holy one 
of God;" xi. 27; xx. 31) v. r. &. contains only a clearer definition 
for the comprehension of the x^torSg. Jesus was considered as 
the X^KtrSg by his disciples as soon as they had joined him (John 
i. 42), but it was only after a continued intercourse with him 
that, by the revelation of the Father, they received the idea of 
the Son of God appearing in the person of Christ (Matth. xvi. 
16). Again, when the high-priest asks Christ whether he be the 
Christ, the Son of God, then this question has no reference to the 
prevailing popular notions, but only to that which Christ had 
declared of himself, and it was on account of these declarations 
concerning himself thai; the people said. If thou he the Son of 
God, come down from the cross (Matth. xxvii. 40). But the 
speech of the centurion (Matth. xxvii. 54, and the parallel pas- 
sages) has reference to the heathen mythology. The case cer- 
tainly seems diflerent with those passages in which v/hg r, (I. has the 
precedence, of which, however, there are very few, as for exam- 
ple John i. 50, ix. 35, comp. with ix. 17. But that nothing can 
be adduced even from these passages in support of the assertion 
that the expression Son of God was but a common name of the 
Messiah, is clearly proved by the special exposition of them each 
with its own context. (Comp. the comment, on the passages 
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above quoted.) There then only remain the passages Matth. 
iv. 3, 6; viii. 29, with their parallels, wherein Jesus is addressed 
as vthg r. ^., as he is elsewhere, as vthg Aa^id. Yet, these pas- 
sages only occur in the history of the temptation, or have a 
reference to those possessed of demons, and hence it is more 
than probable that these passages ought to be understood as 
implying that it was only the superhuman demoniacal power 
that was capable of discerning Jesus in his Divine nature and 
dignity. We must admit, therefore, that uihg r. A denotes, 
indeed, the Messiah,* that is in so far as he was bom of the 
substance of the Father, and hence, that whoever called him 
thus either acknowledged him as such, or blamed him for declar- 
ing himself such. Finally, as regards the relative significance 
of the name v/hgrovesov as applied to Christ in particular, and 
the same name as applied to the human race in general, it must 
be observed that wo/ 0soD, or rixm eioD,* " sons of God, or children 
of God," is used in a twofold sense, which corresponds with both 
significations as implied in the expression of our Redeemer. It 
has a reference in the first place to the physical existence of 
men ; they are called uiol r, &, in so far as God (mediately) is 
their Creator. This signification is nevertheless seldom applied; 
but Ephes. iii. 16, John xi. 52, and Mai. ii. 10, belong neverthe- 
less to this place; besides, even in passages of the Old Testament, 
as for example Is. Ixiii. 16, Deuter. xiv. 1, there prevails a refer- 
ence to the redemption. This reference is likewise apparent in 

* This mode of argument removes the scruples raised by Schleierma- 
cktr (Glaubenslehre voL ii. p. 707), who says, that the expression Son of 
God denotes not only the Divine nature, but the entire Christ both as 
to his Divine and human nature. Passages such as 1 John i. 7, show, it is 
true, that the physical and metaphysical acceptation meet in this expres- 
sion, since the Scriptures are, generally speaking, far from the Nestorian 
view of separating the two natures. Yet, the expression Son of God 
denotes the entire Christ, in so far as he is bom from eternity out of the 
essence or being of the Father. Son of Man^ on the contrary, denotes 
the entire Christ, in so far as he represents the ideal of humanity. 

* Tixvov, " a child," is never used when speaking of the person of Christ, 
but ^a/j;, **a child, or servant," indeed is (Matth. xii. 17; Acts of the 
Apostles iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30). But this expression forms a parallel 
not so much with u/if, "son," as with the Hebrew "^ff^ TIS^* " servant of 

the Lord,*" which is so frequently applied to the Messiah, especially in 
the latter part of Isaiah (comp. the Acts of the Apostles iiL 13). Tjxwi' 
could not be used of Christ, because this expression implies the idea of a 
thing undeveloped, whereas u/ig implies the notion of manly power and 
activity. 
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very many passages in the New Testament (as for example 
1 John iii. 1, 2; v. 2; Rom. viii. 14, 16, 17; ix. 8; Gal. iii. 26, 
and more freq.), and denotes the new birth which, as a new 
act of creation, converts again into children those who through 
sin had become alienated from God. This view corresponds 
with the deep meaning of the name vthi r. 6. in so far as it belongs 
to the Redeemer. His eternal procreation out of the essence of 
the Father finds its coxmterpart in the new birth, and with 
reference to those spiritual children of the One Father, our 
Redeemer calls himself the First-bom among many brethren 
(Rom. vii. 29; Heb. ii. 11). The Son of God from eternity 
walked on earth in time as the Son of Man, in order to raise the 
children of men from earth to heaven, that so, being the chil- 
dren of God, they might be like unto him, and be made partak- 
ers of the Divine nature (2 Peter i. 4; 1 John iii. 2). 

Ver. 36 — 38. Like Zacharias, Mary too receives a <n}fit7b¥, "sign," 
" l^iM/' ^^* ^ favourable one (i. 20). As we here see announced 
to Mary from above the destiny of Elizabeth, so in like manner 
do we see announced to Elizabeth that of Mary (see ver. 41); 
such interference was necessarily called for under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and for this very reason we may presup- 
pose similar occurrences for the' solution of many diflSculties, 
where we do not find them distinctly stated. (Comp. Luke ii. 
38.) — The conversation concludes with the general remark, that 
Divine Omnipotence accomplishes and carries out his plans not- 
withstanding all apparent impossibilities. The words correspond 
with those of Genes, xviii. 14, where they are spoken with a 
simUar reference to Sarah. This idea, expressed in its widest 
and most universal acceptation, must be received, moreover, in 
so limited a sense, that every veritable or positive Q?Afra=^^'!T) 
thing may be represented; for everything negative or contradic- 
tory is as such no ^^fia, and so with God, though he is God, 
a^vvarov, " impossible.'^ — The faithful, child-like, and humble Mary, 
confides herself to the hands of God; she yields willingly to her 
destiny, in order to accomplish the Divine decrees. Tlie birth 
of our Lord in the flesh thus became likewise her act of faith ; . 
the belief of Mary thus made amends for the unbelief of Eve. 
(Ver. 36. For y^^ <f, used for yri^a'/ [from y^^ar/^ the nominative of 
which is 7?^af, old age], and which is the usual reading, Ories- 
bach has yti^n for y^^g/, from yrj^oi. [Comp. Winer's Gramm. p. 
63.] — The passage oOx "not," — tuv ^?/ta "everything," in ver. 37, is 
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a pure Hebraism, the expression con*esponds with the Hebrew 
•W h^ «*?. "n<>^ all [every] thing"). 

T T T 

Ver. 39. According to the hint given to her by the angel 
(ver. 36) Mary visited Elizabeth, with whom, as a relation, she 
was probably already long ago acquainted. The residence 
of Zacharias, which was left unmentioned, or which was not 
clearly pointed out in ver. 23, is now rendered more distinctly. 
He lived in the mountainous district of the land of the Jews (o^s/w}, 
" hilly," scil. ^oGfa, " region,") in a sacerdotal town called Juda, 
and according to a more correct mode of writing, "lovOa or 'lovrra. 
In the Old Testament it is called nzo^'^> Juta, (Josh. xv. 55 ; xxi. 16), 

T 

which is rendered by the Septuagint in the former place 'Ira*. 
Tlie reading 'loudaiag is in either way a correction; if we retain 
the form *iouda, the name of the town, then, must be completed. 
In that case Josh. xxi. 11, would form a suitable parallel, inas- 
much as Hebron is there spoken of as: Xs^^m h rff o^u 'Uvday 
"Hebron in the mount of Judah." (The words /^gra ercrou^?^, "with 
haste," correspond with the more usual term (frovdaiatgy " hastily." 
We meet with it in this sense likewise in the Septuagint, Exod. 
xii. 11; Ezra iv. 23; Dan. vi. 19.) 

Ver. 40, 41. The opinion, that a previous communication of 
the occurrences had not taken place between the two women, 
evidently forms the foundation of the narrative. As Mary had 
no knowledge of the circumstances of Elizabeth previous to the 
communication of the angel (ver. 36), in like manner was Eliza- 
beth ignorant of what had happened to Mary, and of her desti- 
nies. Both were guided and instructed by the Spirit. Indeed, 
according to the date, there would be no time for making com- 
munications. As Mary received the visit of the angel in the sixth 
month after Elizabeth had conceived (ver. 26, 36), and as she 
abode with her for three months (ver. 56), she therefore must 
have gone to Elizabeth immediately after the annunciation. 
Joseph, no doubt, as yet knew nothing, and only first learned 
these circumstances from Mary's advanced state of pregnancy. 
.(For further information on this subject see Luke ii. 39.) Being 
betrothed, she could, with the permission of her bridegroom, 
tarry a few months with a distant relation without any impro- 
priety. The violent agitations of mind of the mother were 
shared by the child whom she harboured in her womb, and a 
spirit from above filled the soul of the happy mother, who saw 
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realised the boldest hopes of her heart. Like Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, she must have frequently dedicated to the Lord the 
child which she had so fervently prayed for (1 Sam. i. 11). Con- 
cerning 'xviZfiM ay/ov, "the Holy Ghost" see i. 15. (Sx/^raw^x/w/tr^a/ 
is especially used to denote a leaping movement, which is the 
result of joy; in other words, a leaping for joy. Tlie Septuagint 
renders Mai. iv. 2 (s%t^n<5ni itg fjAxc/a^tay " ye shall leap as little 
calves;" and in Gen. xxv. 22 it is likewise used of the leaping of 
the foetus in the womb.) 

Ver. 42, 43. Elizabeth, as the older one, here blesses Mary 
and her child {%a^hg xotXiag, " fruit of the womb, "=^2^ '^b)? ^^ 

John the Baptist at a subsequent period, although the inferior, 
had to baptize our Lord. Yet, although blessing, Elizabeth con- 
sidered herself nevertheless inferior to Mary, since she says: 
xai 'xCkv flat roZro x. r. X., " and whence is this to me," &c.* (Ka/, 
"and," used interrogatively is full of emphasis, comp. Mark x. 26.) 
— Most worthy of remark is the passage which occurs in the 
speech of Elizabeth : jj AtJjrjj^ roD 7c\j^m [lov, " the mother of my 
Lord." We may turn it as we please, we shall never be able to 
demonstrate the propriety of calling a child as yet unborn xu^/o;,^ 
but by the supposition that Elizabeth, enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, as were the prophets of old, perceived like them the 
Divine nature of the Messiah, as the mother of whom she saluted 
M'ary. The passage is thus parallel with ver. 17, wherein, in 
the course of the speech of the angel, the same idea becomes 
apparent of the incarnation of God in the form of the Messiah, 

* The passage ha IXd^, " that she should come," involves the idea of a 
foregoing cause and command, '' Whence is this to me, that the mother 
of my Lord should come to me?" In it she perceives another proof of 
Divine favour. 

* Dr Paulus is of opinion that xhpog, "Lord," here stands merely instead 
of /Satf/Xguf, " King," and that Elizabeth here only expresses her faith in 
Mary's giving birth to the Messiah. But since even Augustus and 
Tiberius dared not to style themselves xl^iog, " Lord," hence we see how 
unusual it was at that time to apply this title to kings. And hence can 
it least of all be believed that pious Jews, who were wont to apply the 
term Lord to God alone, should have used this expression in such a 
manner. And if we are unable to trace any written family records in 
these accounts concerning the history of the infancy of Jesus, so it may 
easily be supposed that, in consequence of a more perfect knowledge 
obtained at a subsequent period concerning the dignity of Jesus, an ex- 
pression such as this may have been put into the mouth of Elizabeth ; 
yet, as to her discernment, sufficient guarantee exists in her having been 
enlightened through the Divine Spirit from above. 
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and where xv^tog is used emphatically, as corresponding with the 
Hebrew 13^^ or H^rt" " ^J ^^^ ^^ Jehovah." 

Ver. 44, 46. The first person in the speech of Elizabeth chan- 
ges towards the conclusion into the third person; she speaks in 
her prayers of Mary, and praises her faith. The latter she re- 
cognises very correctly in the Holy Ghost as being the funda- 
mental cause of the humble disposition of Mary's mind, and as 
the condition of her happiness. The word rtXucaaig, " fulfilment," 
refers to the fulfilment of all that had been promised concerning 
her son, ver. 32, 33, and with regard to the nature of vitsrig 
"faith," it is clear that it denotes here no dogma of any 
kind, but that it is intended only to describe that disposition of 
soul thus resigned to the will of God, in which Mary found her- 
self on the annunciation of the heavenly message. The term 
viffrii " faith," signifies a susceptibility of the effects of Divine 
grace, and their reception into the heart (comp. the context with 
Matth. viii. 2). 

Ver. 46, 47. Let us suppose Mary as living and acting accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures, the promises of which, no doubt, had 
often afiected her mind, and called forth the wish that God might 
help his people and send the Redeemer, nay even the desire to 
become the blessed mother of the Messiah, an expression, then, 
of such enthusiastic joy as now broke forth will present nothing 
remarkable; possessed of the knowledge of becoming a partaker 
of the highest degree of happiness, she gives utterance by pro- 
phetic inspiration to her gratitude for the mercy she has expe- 
rienced, and for the fulfilment of the promises made by God, 
(which she conceives in her prophetic spirit as already realised,) 
in the to her so familiar words of Scripture, especially drawn 
from those of the song of thankfulness uttered by Hannah imder 
similar circumstances (1 Sam. ii. 1 — 10). Regarded in such a 
manner, these poetical efiusions will lose that striking or re- 
markable character which they seem to present at first sight. 
Schleiermacher has already seized upon them, in order to de- 
monstrate the probability that the history of Christ's infancy has 
been composed as a mythos. Were these poetical effusions in- 
deed poems of an independent character, they, in that case, 
might no doubt leave room for conjecture and doubt; but as they 
are mere reminiscences from the Old Testament, which we must 
presuppose as being fully known to the persons here acting, so 
it is by no means diflUcult to imagine, or any way inappropriate, 
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that tliey should have been here inserted. The hymn which 
follows (ver. 46 — 66) is, moreover, usually called the magnificcut 
(from the initial word in the Vulgate); an excellent practical 
exposition of it was left to us by Luther (MsyaX^vw =1^1-15;^ " to 
magnify,'' Acts of the Apostles x. 46, xix. 17; Phil. i. 20). ' The 
simultaneous or combined useof ^iD/ira, "spirit," and 4^%^, "soul," 
for the distinction of which compare the context with 1 Thess. 
V. 23, depicts the whole internal being; the powers of the 
Spirit, both high and low, as excited with joy (comp. Ps. ciii. 
1, •H1J53 " my soul," and n^'ip-'^a " all my inner parts." The refe- 
rence made to an external <f«r^^/a, "safety, preservation," (accord- 
ing to ver. 62) cannot certainly be wholly excluded from the 
passage M 0icU rf) <s(»iTri^t fiov, " in God my Saviour;" Mary, without 
doubt, looked for the exaltation of her own race of David. Yet 
the deep religious sincerity which is expressed in the song of 
praise does not permit us to concede a predominance to this 
idea, or to look upon it, indeed, in a rude and sensual manner, 
especially since we are naturally bound to presuppose (according 
to ver. 35) the enlightenment of Mary by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. The entire fullness of the blessings comprised in 
the appearance of the Messiah lay spread before her, and hence 
she applied the mrn^ta " salvation," (internally, i.e. spiritually as 
well as externally) likewise to herself. In Christ, God was like- 
wise her (fojT^^y " Saviour," and as she now was called upon to 
conceive in her womb, i.e. to give birth to the Son of man bodily, 
in like manner she was called upon at a subsequent period to 
conceive in her heart the Son of God spiritually (comp. with 
Luke ii. 35). 

Ver. 48 — 50. As to the use of the word ramimtst^, " humiliation, 
lowliness," which next occurs, the religious conception of this 
passage will not lead us to suppose that the extei-nal political 
lowliness of Mary, who was, indeed, of the race of David, is here 
particularly alluded to; it rather expresses a humble conviction 
of internal poverty, which is unable to discover in itself any pre- 
rogative whatever, on account of which such happiness should 
become her portion (Ta^/v<Jf, "low,"=i3y, Y^'^j^^, "humble, poor," 

comp. Matth. xi. 29. It is closely related to ^rrw;^©;, "poor, indigent," 
Matth. V. 3). Yet it would not be well to exclude entirely a refer- 
ence to external circumstances; as a consequence oii\iQT>W\iic 
mercy that had fallen to her share, Mary perhaps conceived or ex- 
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pected likewise external splendour. But if this circumstance has 
been made use of for the purpose of demonstrating and account- 
ing for the mental progress of the Redeemer, and to insinu- 
ate that herein may be traced those hopes of Messiahship 
which Christ had imbibed with his mother s milk, so is 
it clear that his glory would thereby only be enhanced, in- 
asmuch as he spiritualised the doctrine of the Messiah in the 
highest degree. The opinion, moreover, that the Messiah would 
exercise a mighty influence likewise upon external afiairs, was 
not at all unfounded — ^the error contained in this popular view 
consisted only in their wish to receive the outward benefits 
without the inward. If the people of Israel had permitted him 
to work in them a true change of heart, he would have gained 
in that case a mighty influence over external circumstances. 
But even if Mary, at solitary moments, was tempted by vanity, a 
circumstance very natural, inasmuch as she was not altogether 
without sin, yet her views with regard to the Messiah were en- 
tirely Scriptural. According to the Old, as well as the New 
Testament, the most complete revolution as to outward things is 
to be the result of the ministry of the Messiah in the spiritual 
world; Christ becomes the King of kings, and the highest earthly 
power henceforth becomes his footstool. — In the next place, 
Mary gives prominence to the single idea of the fame which pos- 
terity would accord to her as the mother of the Messiah, a pro- 
phecy which has been realised in a wider sense, and to a greater 
extent, than her wish ever implied. (rew(£=^'^*7, generation, 
spoken of the men of any age, i.e. those living in any one period; 
mtrai ymouy "all generations," the entire succession of future gene- 
rations). She very correctly perceived, by the light of theSpirit, the 
importance of the birth of the Messiah, who was destined for all 
times and circumstances. (The expression /^«yaXg?a,=p'^'^^3, "great 
things," according to Ps. Ixxi. 19. *0 dwarSg^^"^^"^ "the mighty 
one)." The words of Mary, which until now had solely a refer- 
ence to herself, change towards the conclusion of ver. 49: xai 
aym rh hf^fiM. aurou x. r. X., "and holy is his name, &;c.," and assimie 
a more general character; yet are the subsequent ideas expres- 
sed in them always to be considered as having an especial refer- 
ence to the case in question. (The <po^o{jiitm thv 6m, " those who 
fear God," as opposed to the unbelieving world, are, notwith- 
standing all appearances, the everlasting object of his care. 'Ovo/ta* 
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"name," signifying identity in general, is rendered more dis- 
tinctive by the addition of the definite term aytw^ " holy." 

Ver. 51, 52. The contrast to the blessing of mercy con- 
ferred upon the rammt^ " lowly"=f>oi8ou/^iw/, "fearers," in favour 
of whom the term iXiof, " mercy," here is made use of, is formed by 
the s^erity of God in his chastisement of the vm^rifavoi, " proud, 
arrogant." Both the blessing bestowed on the humble, and the 
curse awarded to the proud, Mary perceives through the Spirit 
as being connected with the birth of the Messiah. The passage 
xa&at^O^ dvmtfraf d^b ^^Svuvy "to put down rulers from (their) 
seats," comp. with ver. 32, 33, makes it not improbable that 
Mary expected also the secular dominion of her Son. Like 
the prophets, she combined in her miijd, as dictated by the 
prophetic spirit, the kingdom of Christ, which is to be re- 
vealed hereafter, with his first appearance on earth. But even 
supposing that she did harbour the thought, that the dominion 
of Christ would be outwardly manifested, a notion based in 
every respect on Scripture (comp. Matth. xxiv.), still her views 
must necessarily and essentially have differed from the gross 
materialist views of the great mass of the Jewish people. (With 
regard to the formula v^s^ri<pa¥Oi btavoicf, xa^d/a;, " the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts," so it must be observed that in bib- 
lical anthropology xa^3/a, " the heart," is considered the seat of 
life, and of the most general and most direct functions of life, 
hence it is the seat of the feelings, and of the desires and ideas 
arising out of these feelings, whereas n'xXayyya^ "bowels, viscera," 
denotes feeling in the pure pathological sense. From this may 
be explained the frequent combination of d/avo/a, "understanding, 
intellect," and the synonymous terms 'Koyiiffj,6i, itaXnynffLog, "reason- 
ing," v^Tif^Oj iiavSfjfia, " thought, reflection," fcr/Wa, " a device, con- 
trivance," with xa^d/a. This, however, does not imply that the 
didvotouy "imaginations," are actions of the xa^3/a; on the contrary, 
theyare actions of the vovg, "mind," or X6yog, "reason;" but that the 
incitements to these actions of the vovg have their source within 
the xa^d/a, (Compare the context with Luke ii. 35 ; Matth. ix. 4.) 

Ver. 53, 55. Ideas of a congenial character are expressed iii 
similar figures; poverty and hunger, riches and satiety, are rela- 
tive ideas. An appeasing of human longing, and a diverting 
from mere empty curiosity concerning Di\dne things, both these 
things are contained in the reception of the Messiah, Mary, in 
her views of the Messiah, nowhere betrays an erroneous notion, 

I 
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inasmuch as the ultima ratio of his appearance in Israel, con- 
nected with the predictions of his prophets, is to be explain^ 
according to i. 16. Concerning 'Avr/Xa^awtf^a/, "to support, help, 
assist"=iSoij^i;v, "to assist," comp. the Acts of the Apostles xx. 35; 
Ecclus. ii. 6. — According to Exod. iv. 22, Israel is spoken of as ro/^ 
0soD, "the Son of God,"' if Ta/^ does not stand Aere rather as=^T3Lj^ 
"servant." Tlie words, scog aimog "for ever," must not be connected 
with/^v>j(f^^i'a/, "to remember, remembering," but rather with (rrgf^c^a, 
" seed," in order to denote or intimate that the blessing of the 
Messiah was hereafter to take effect on mankind in general, 
through the noble members thereof represented by the tfri^fLa 
'A^^adfiy " seed of Abraham." The dative cases here must be 
considered as Dativi commodi. The construction fivritf^^vai nvhg 
Tiviy " to remember or be mindful of such a person or thing, to 
such an end or intention, is classical." 

Ver. 56. After three months Mary returned; as it is probable 
that she had not been married previous to her journey (see 
Luke ii. 39), the expression olxog avrrig, " her own house," leads to 
the supposition that she was domesticated in Nazareth. 



§ 4. ST John's birth and circumcision, the prophecy of 

ZACHARIAS BOTH CONCERNING HIM AND OF CHRIST. 

(Luke i. 57—80.) 

Ver. 57 — 59. Very shortly after the departure of Mary for 
Nazareth, Elizabeth gave birth to the promised Son,* who re- 
ceived his name according to very ancient usage (Genes, xxi. 

^ The author does not here mean to say that the toords " iroug ^sov" 
are actuallj made use of in the text above quoted. The words of the 
Septuagint, Exod. iv. 22, are "^/hg '!r^ur6rox6g fd,ou *I(f^aij\ " Israel is my 
first-bom son ;** in the original Hebrew, '^*^3 J '^JJ, " My son, my first- 
born." The intention of the author is only to show that Mary had 
Scripture authority for calling her nation 'ratg &£0Vf " the son or servant 
of God."— T. 

* The ancient church of Alexandria solemnised the birth-day of the 
Baptist on the 23d of April (28 Pharmuthi). At a subsequent period, 
both the Greek and Latin church adopted for it the 24th of June, which 
was evidently done in consequence of the Scriptural decision that Eliza- 
beth's conception took place six months sooner than that of Mary. 
Henoe they counted backwards six months from the 25th of December. 
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3, 4?), on the day of his circumcision, which took place, according 
to the Mosaic institution, on the eighth day after his birth 
(Lev. xii. 3); and her kindred and neighbours shared the joy 
produced in this happy mother by the son of her old age. (Mtyu' 
Xvvtiv sXsog, "to magnify mercy, *'=«70|-f '?*nan> Grenes. xix. 19.) 

V V 'r • 

Ver. 60 — 62. Agreeably to the wish of those present at the 
circumcision, the child should have received a family name; but 
the mother (in conformity with the command mentioned in ver. 
13) insists on the name John being given to him. In this state 
of perplexity they appeal to the father for his decision. Tlie 
term ivvvav, " to make signs to," does not here entitle us here to 
suppose deafness; this expression, in the first place, does not 
preclude a combination with words, and, in the second place, 
men easily accustom themselves to treat dumb persons as deaf. 
{' Amx^iveffdaty " to answer,"=py3y, according to a well-known form 
of expression frequently occurring in the Gospels, signifies not 
only to reply to a question previously put, but it denotes in ge- 
neral to begin to speak. For ev rfj (sxjyymicf.^ " in or among thy 
kindred," of ver. 61. The Codd. A, B, C, L, read tx rra (fuyysvf /ag, 
" of thy kindred," a mode of reading to which Lachmarm has 
justly given the preference. — In the question rh ri &p x. r. x., " as 
to how, &c. &c.," rh stands as connecting the whole passage con- 
taining the question with the main verb. We find it similarly 
used in Mark ix. 23.) 

Ver. 63 — 65. The father decides in favour of the mother (ver. 
60), and writes down the name John. (Aiyg/v, " to speak or say," in 
connection with y^dpiv, " to write," has only the general signifi- 
cation to declare, to express a will, as in Luke iii. 4, and in the 
phrase Xsyu ^ y^a^^, " the writing says," which so frequently oc- 
curs.-=— n/>ax/3/ov=7faAtAtar/d/ov, signifies a writing tablet.) Ac- 
cording to the prediction (ver. 20), the punishment which was 
imposed on Zacharias for his unbelief was revoked as soon as 
the child was bom; he speaks once more, and employs his 
tongue, in the first place, to proclaim the praise of God, who had 
manifested himself so gloriously in the fulfilment of his promises. 
(Inasmuch as olvk^jx^^ " opened," seemed an unsuitable adjunct to 
yXSerera, " tongue," a few codd. of less worth have interpolated the 
words eXu^, " was loosed," diri^&^dj&ri, " made pliable," by means of 
which what goes before no doubt is made complete.) And as the 
powers of a Supreme Being manifested themselves in these oc- 
currences to all present, hence they were all seized by that holy 
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dread which makes itself known in those who fear God, as often 
as things of a Divine nature become palpable to them (comp. 
Luke i. 12). The report of that which had occurred in the 
family circle soon began to spread, and became thus known 
likewise throughout the surrounding neighbourhood; it remained 
confined, however, to the ifs/wj, V mountainous country" (i. 39), 
without, however, reaching Jerusalem, the central point of theo- 
cracy. Without the Scribes and Pharisees having any idea of 
what was going on, the greatest events connected with the king- 
dom of God were preparing themselves a way in the circle of the 
simple-minded. {Ata\a\tT(f&cu signifies to speak to and fro, i.e. to 
talk with any one, Luke vi. 11. 'P3/«)e==flr^ay/(ta, "that which 
is spoken of, a word," according to the analogy of the Hebrew 
^"2% see Luke i. 37.) Whoever does not wish to perceive, with 
Schleiermacher (iiber den Lucas, p. 24), in this narrative, "a lovely 
little work of art, produced by a Christian from the nobler school 
of Judaism," will not hesitate to receive the cure of Zacharias, as 
also his growing dumb, and the appearances of the angel, as histo- 
rical facts. We see that all the physical phenomena, conformably 
with the representation of the Scriptures, only serve to develope 
the object had in view by the ethical or spiritual world, and if 
we consider this event as a moral means of instruction for Zacha- 
rias, objections could in that case be raised against the regarding 
of tliis narrative in an historical point of view, only from that 
moment when we begin to consider as erroneous the fundamen- 
tal relation in which God stands to the world. If we do not 
look upon God as a being existing beyond the sphere of this 
world, who permits all the phenomena of nature to unfold them- 
selves according to laws left entirely to themselves, but rather as 
a being supporting the universe with his breath, and as the im- 
manent cause of all physical phenomena, — the miracle will con- 
sist, then, not so much in the isolated external fact (which stands 
always in connection with higher or lower, known or \mknown 
laws, for the Spirit of God himself is the law), as in the harmo- 
nious agreement existing between each individual phenomenon 
and the highest interest of the whole. Without this agreement 
the miracle would resemble a piece of magic legerdemain. (Com- 
pare these remarks with Matth. viii. 1 sqq.) The supposition that 
the narrative in question is no fact, but only a mythos, suffers 
greatly from the unfavourable circumstance (independent of the 
general grounds already mentioned, which preclude the supposi- 
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tion of any mythos being contained in the sacred Scriptures), 
that the fiction of the imposition of dumbness upon a person as a 
punishment is highly improbable, inasmuch as punishments of 
this kind are without any analogy.^ The peculiar character of this 
event bears witness to its veracity; occurrences such as these 
are not easily invented. 

Ver. 66. As if by way of digression, the Evangelist records, 
moreover, the impression which these occurrences in the family 
of Zacharias produced upon the minds of their neighbours. Ex- 
pectations were thus raised as to the importance of the little 
child, which were justified, indeed, even in the course of his early 
development. (Xi/^ xwg/ou, "the hand of the Lord"=i^pp ^. The 
hand, which is the most general organ of activity, must-here be 
considered as that of protection and blessing. That this hand of 
the Lord rested upon the child during the period of his early de- 
velopment must be anticipated, in order to demonstrate that the 
expectation of men was fulfilled. The passage rt&ivai $¥ rfi xa^dicf 
" to lay up in the heart"=Q^to, " to put or place," with the 
prepositions ^, " on, or above," ^^, " to," ^ " in," and ^, 

" the heart," does not only imply the sense of laying up in the 
mind, but it likewise implies the idea of revolving in the mind, 
and carefully considering the nature of a thing.) 

Ver. 67. An intermission in the true sense of the word here 
is none; in ver. 66 only a few ideas are anticipated. The pro- 
phetic words of Zacharias which follow rather connect them- 
selves in a direct manner with ver. 64, (on the ^iZfjM aym, 
" Holy Spirit," comp. on ver. 16 and 41). The words of Zacharias, 
in which he speaks prophetically concerning the relation in which 
his son stands to the Messiah, and to the realisation of all the 
hopes created in the heart of men by the prophets of the Old 
Covenant, are altogether befitting so solemn an occasion, on which 
strength both bodily and spiritual was imparted to Zacharias 
from heaven, and which thus raised him above himself. The 
main subject Zacharias conmiences ver. 68 — 76, and he then 
places John, ver. 76 — 79, as exercising a preparatory ministry, 
in a proper relation to the Lord, in whom were fulfilled the pro- 

' Strauss does not hesitate to persist in maintaining his opinion, even 
in the second edition of his work, (vol. i. p. 141), notwithstanding this 
decisive argument or feature, since an appeal to analogies would afford 
him the only means to procure illusory supports for his arbitrary views. 
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mise made by the prophets. Although the ministry of the Mes- 
siah is herein likewise declared to have a particular reference to 
the people of Israel, and although the whole representation takes 
a national colouring, yet do we perceive nowhere any erroneous 
notion productive of those special applications, inasmuch as they 
were based on a purely moral conception of the kingdom of the 
Messiah (ver. 74, 75), admitting a general application in the 
same manner which we have already endeavoured to establish 
above (ver. 16, 54). The discourse, moreover, bears a character 
so altogether Hebraic that it may be retranslated into the He- 
brew word for word; a circumstance which renders the supposi- 
tion highly probable, as we have endeavoured already above to 
prove, that we have here before us family documents of which St 
Luke availed himself in the then present state in which he found 
them. As such, these valuable records possess a double amount 
of worth, inasmuch as they bear witness to the circle of ideas 
within which St John grew up; and the supposition that St 
John was drawn into this circle by convictions and positive in- 
struction offers no diflSculty whatever, inasmuch as we are com- 
pelled to suppose an absolutely free development from within in 
our Redeemer only. 

Ver. 68, 69. Zacharias, in a state of true prophetic inspiration, 
regards the work of redemption, which in the birth of the fore- 
runner of the Messiah manifested itself as yet in the bud only, 
(wherefore it is necessary not to confound the aOrists with future 
tenses) as already completed.' His unbelief, therefore, alluded to 
in ver. 20, here appears changed into the most steadfast belief, 
which made him receive things invisible and far distant as visi- 
ble and present. (On the passage o 08^; roD *i(r^a^x, " the God of 
Israel,'' comp. ver. 16. Herein is expressed nothing but the 
pure individualisation, " particularismus," of Scripture, to which 
the Redeemer, as well as all the apostles, firmly adhere; the rela- 
tion in which the people of Israel stand to our Lord differs from 
that of all other nations.) In the birth of his son, whom Zacha- 
rias only views in connection with the appearance of Christ, he 
saw a rich visitation of the mercy of God, which was to be the final 

^ This statement badly suits the opinion, according to which the Gos- 
pels are said to have been invented during the second century, and 
fathered upon the apostles; for the church at that time had attained so 
little external glory that no one could have felt induced to undertake to 
make such a statement, considering the circumstances she was then in. 
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result of the long expectation of the righteous. ('E4r/<rx«m(r^a/, 
"to look down upon," i.e. to visit, is used quite in the same man- 
ner as the -fpo of the Old Testament -[Judges xv. 1]; only that 

there it more generally implies the idea of am*i^ in order to punish, 
whereas in the New Testament it is used in the sense of a visit in 
order to do good, agreeably to the pervading character of both dis- 
pensations. Aur^wtf/^, " redemption, deliverance" = fl^i'^g, comp. 
the present remarks on its meaning with Matth. xx. 28. To sup- 
pose a merely political deliverance here spoken of is evidently 
forbidden by ver. 75, but that Zacharias had also in view ex- 
ternal, i.e. temporal blessings, in connection with the appearance 
of the Messiah, is more than probable, and that he fiilly com- 
prehended the ministry of Christ is by no means an erroneous 
view of the case.) The Divine mercy manifested itself in the 
mission of the Messiah in the character of redemption and pro- 
tection. Kg^a; (TUTri^iag, " horn of salvation*' = ,*ij;^\lj^ YP Psalm 
xviii. 3, is here used with reference to passages such as Psalm 
cxxxii. 17, where the horn of David is spoken of. The point 
of comparison in this figure of speech is that power which is 
herein to be regarded as protecting the righteous and as punish- 
ing the wicked. 

Ver. 70. Henceforward the whole subject is to be looked upon 
in its connection with the sacred circle of the ancient prophets who 
had predicted the general event, i.e. the \vr^u<fts roD XaoD, " the de- 
liverance ofthe people," as also the particular, that is, that adescen- 
dant of David would accomplish it. {Kadug iXaXritft^ " as he spake," 
sc. 6 01^, God, must be referred to the whole of the preceding 
passage.) The prophets are to be regarded as succeeding each 
other in a direct line throughout the history of the people of Israel 
and throughout that of the whole human race; and the result of 
their predictions now at last appears as fully realised. (Av aiut- 
vo;, sx rov aiwog, " from the earliest ages," and similar formula are 
used in the sense of indefinite generality, as the German, von 
je an, or the English, front time immemorial; so that they re- 
quire to be explained in a more definite manner from the words 
with which they are found in connection. But it implies, never- 
theless, always, that the events recorded must be traced back to 
the commencement of the a/wv, "age or time," to which they have 
a natural reference: on a-r' d^x^;, " from the beginning," comp. on 
Luke i. 2). According to the connection in which this formula. is 
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here met with, d^r' aiuwi must lead us back to the beginning of the 
Jewish people, hence to Abraham [ver. 73], unless, indeed, we 
go as far back as the beginning of the human race itself, inas- 
much as the most ancient advocates of righteousness and the 
fear of God were even then regarded in the light of prophets 
(2 Peter ii. 5; Jud. ver. 14); for a/uv see also the comment on 
Matth. xii. 32. 

Ver. 71. After the digression, theideaof the ffcorjif/a, " salvation," 
spoken of in ver. 69 is resumed with an especial reference to the 
deliverance from enemies (ix^go/, " enemies," fi»m\)fi%¥oiy " haters.'') 
The political view taken of the ministry of the Messiah seems to 
be expressed in a most distinct manner in these words, and to 
deny its presence in this place is certainly impossible. As in 
ver. 47, so, no doubt, did the mind of Zacharias embrace toge- 
ther with this glance at the Messiah's appearance likewise a fxdl 
view of his perfected ministry, where the external must corre-' 
spend with the internal, as will be the case in the kingdom of 
God. But in consequence of this very glance into futurity, the 
Ix&^oiy "enemies, adversaries," here spoken of must be received in 
a far deeper sense, indeed in such a manner as to imply all such 
as dwell in the inimical element of life, i.e. in enmity with God 
and his saints. But then the tstarr^^ia here mentioned is only a 
one-sided view of the Messiah's ministry, which is seen in its 
completeness in the Xar^gut/v Iv hatornn xai dixato&uvfy " to serve in 
holiness and righteousness," of ver. 74, and thus the tfurri^/a «§ 
fX^iojv, " salvation from enemies," obtains a deeper meaning, inas- 
much as the mere deliverance from the dominion of the Romans 
could not certainly produce a true otf/onj; and hixatocLvni i.e* hoU- 
ness and justice. 

Ver. 72, 73. The construction of what follows strongly betrays 
its Hebrew origin (the infinitive moods m7ri<fai, "to perform," fjk¥r,(f' 
d?va/, " to remember," stand in place of the usual construction tig 
rh flro/^tfa/rrr^pif ]l^toy'?> " *<> perform mercy," comp. Winer's 
Gnunmat. pag. 266); it is evident, however, that mtrjcfai sXBog %. 
T, X., " to perform mercy, &c.," must not be considered as some- 
thing of a different nature placed in contradistinction to the 
(fwrjj^/a, " salvation" (ver. 71), but must be regarded only as an 
idea of secondary consideration, having nevertheless a reference 
to the main idea. In the passage, ffo/S^a/ cXgo^, "to perform mercy," 
— ^ari^ig n/iutv, "our fathers," the reference is not to the present but 
to the past. Wliat it implies is, that an iXtog, i.e. mercy, would 
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be aliown likewise to the o-ari^sc, "fathers," of past times through or 
by the ^wr^j^/a, "salvation," of the present time. (The passage croig#> 
(Xtog furdy "to perform mercy with," corresponds with the Hebrew 
tilt TDH ntoy» "^^ perform mercy with any one, to show mercy," 
Genes, xxiv. 14.) Concerning this idea, so it must be observed 
that it is particularly suited to point out the spirituality and 
depth of intuition which are displayed in the views concerning 
the Messiah expressed in the discourse of Zacharias. Tlie minis- 
try of the Messiah is herein considered as one conferring a bless- 
ing on the entire world of their forefathers, inasmuch as they en- 
serUidUy obtained in his person only that redemption and for- 
giveness in which they believed up to the time of his manifesta- 
tion. Hence it is that the aurri^ia 1^ fi%d^wv, " salvation from ene- 
mies,'* here manifests itselfas one which is profitable likewise to 
the dead, from which it is evident enough that the enmity 
"«X;^^^»''' which exalts, and, as it were, recommends the redemp- 
tion, must be considered, as to its nature and origin, in a deeper or 
wider point of view. (The reference made to the covenant and 
the oath sworn to Abraham only stands as a portion of the whole 
of the revelations and promises made by God to our forefathers; 
the idea of the Divine o^xog, " oath," implies the indissolubility of 
that which has now been realised by the true and faithful God. 
It is best also to connect o^xov, "oath," with fivy\a6v\mi^ "to have in 
remembrance," so that it may stand parallel with htadfixn^y " cove- 
nant" (comp. Is. Ixiii. 7 ; Prov. xviii. 22.) 

Ver. 74, 75. Taking up again his idea concerning the <furr,^/a, 
"salvation," in the words ix x^'i^i ^^^ ^x^s^^ *if^^v ^uff&ivragy "being 
delivered out of the hands of our enemies," Zacharias now ex- 
presses another thought which embodies a new and, so to speak, 
according to the prophetic view of Zacharias which looked upon 
the kingdom of God as already come, present manifestation of 
the ministering efficacy of the Messiah's appearance; the d(p6l3c»g 
Xar^viiv 0g^ h 6(fi6rriri xai 3/xa/o<ruv>j, "fearlessly to serve God in 
holiness and righteousness." In consequence of its connection 
with the passage roD dcuvou ^/^A*, "to grant to us," displays the true 

' To suppose that merely political enemies such as the Romans here are 
spoken of cannot be admitted at all. Suppositions such as these, it is 
true, cannot be entirely excluded, and Zachfuias, if reflecting on a changed 
pohtical condition of hb nation, was not altogether wrong; it was the 
sin of the Jews only which subjugated them to the llomans, as formerly 
to the Chaldeans; true repentance would again have delivered them. 
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adoration of God expressed in this text, as the result and gift of 
the Messiah's appearance. It is not a mere consequence of the 
dispersion or removal of the enemies, so as to lay the stress or 
emphasis upon aipo^ag, "without fear;'' but it is or signifies a thing 
newly bestowed, one that had never actually been seen before. 
The words form a parallel to all those prophetic passages wherein 
the foundation of righteousness is connected with and insepar- 
able from the appearance of the Messiah. This mode of viewing 
it is entirely in accordance with what follows, (ver. 77,) in which 
Zacharias first speaks concerning the gift of the knowledge of 
salvation, " <ra;r?j^/a," and its connection with the forgiveness of 
sins; for whilst it was for St John to awaken the necessity, it 
was for our Redeemer to bring into the world the 6<ri6r7ii and 
dixaio<rvvf}, " holiness and righteousness," and the true Xar^i/a, " ser- 
vice," which proceeds from them. With the Xar^tvstv iv ocsottiti xai 
dtxatoffv¥p, may be properly compared the T^ocxx^nh h ^rvsv/Aan xai 
aXri^sicfy i.e. the worshipping in spirit and in truth, (John iv. 23,) 
which appears, likewise, as though it is conditioned by the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah. In Ephes. iv. 24, both the expressions 
offioTTjg and dtxatoffvvf} stand together in the same manner in which 
we find them here, in order to denote the new man created after 
the image of God. (Comp. also 1 Thess. ii. 10; Tit. i. 8). Both 
expressions here embrace the whole sphere of true piety. 'Owo^ 
"VDTly "pious," implies more the relation existing between the 
pious man and God; di7iatos^=pr^, "just," on the contrary, im- 
plies more the relation existing between him, i.e. the pious man, 
and his neighbours.^ The nature of dixatoffuvri, " righteousness," in 
this place, must be considered much more in the Old Testament 
point of view; for the term 5/xa/o(fuvjj, as used by St Paul in his 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, includes likewise the 
bstoTTii^ holiness, godliness. (Comp. these remarks on this sub- 
ject with Rom. iii. 21). In 'jrdsag r&g rifLs^ag r,fiuv, " all our days," 
which are the concluding words of ver. 75, there once more 
seems to manifest itself a rather sensual or physical view of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, inasmuch as his glory seems limited by 
the duration of this life; yet these words may be considered, 
likewise, as a child-like expression concerning the enjoyment of 

* Comp. Polyhin^ (xxiii. 10, 8), who thus defines these expressions: 
roc fjCiv 'x^hg rovg dv$^(jj*Tovg dixaia, rd hs 'x^hg roug &sovg offta. " Just ac- 
tions are those which are (performed) towards men ; pious actions those 
towards the ffods." 
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the blessings of the Messiah, which are indicated in an indefinite 
manner, whereas his kingdom is pointed to most clearly in ver. 
33, as an everlasting one. Yet am I inclined to count this pas- 
sage among those which express, without being erroneous, a 
connection with the prevailing popular ideas which in this case 
apjKjar as being based on isolated passages from the Old Testa- 
ment. (Comp. Isa. Ixv. 20). For, we must not suppose that the 
position of all beings will be uniform even in the kingdom of the 
Messiah, and this circumstance it is which explains and accounts 
for the varied modes of expression which we find in the Scrip- 
tures concerning it. The adjimction r^g ^w^g, " of life,** is more- 
over spurious, and lias only been interpolated with a view to 
the explanation of the word rifiuvy " of us, our." 

Ver. 76. It is only here that Zacharias first begins to speak of 
his son, and his position with regard to the (fo^-jj^, " Saviour;" he 
regards him as his prophet and forerunner. (The cr^ofpjrj}; b^>^/i<rTovy 
" prophet of the Most High," forms the counterpart of the 
v/h^ v^icrrovy " Son of the Most High," ver. 32. — On the word 
xaXiTsOat, " to be called or named," see on Luke i. 35). The ff^ocro- 
^Mff&at, " to go before," and the expression irosfLucas odovg, " to pre- 
pare ways," describe, according to passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, the ministry of St John, (comp. Isa. xl. 3, with Matth. iii. 
3) who was to awaken that necessity which was to be satisfied by 
the Redeemer himself, n^b ^^offuyrou xu^/ou, "before the face of the 
Lord," as likewise ver. 43, contains again an intimation of the 
divine nature of the Messiah, to which our attention is also 
drawn in what follows, by the deeds attributed to him, and the 
epithets applied to him. Moreover, the degree of knowledge 
and clearness of perception concerning the mystery of the reve- 
lation of God, in the manhood, which Zacharias was possessed of, 
cannot be defined ftny further with exactness and precision; it 
is not improbable that the stream of divine light which pervaded 
his soul and whole being at this sacred moment, carried him 
beyond the limits of his usual powers of perception and cognition. 

Ver. 77. In like manner, as above in ver. 74, does Zacliarias 
continue here to describe the sphere of activity of the Baptist. 
A3 the object of this preparing activity is mentioned the yvSKsig 
ifutrfi^/agy " knowledge of salvation." The (fow-jj^/a itself, i.e. sal- 
vation, is given by our Lord, (ver. 71,) but the knowledge or 
understanding of its necessity is awakened by St John. (The 
especial connection of this yvM(f/;, " knowledge," with the )Mh; ©sou. 
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" people of God," is here as manifest as in ver. 68). How the 
passage iv a(piffti afLu^nuv, i.e. to or for remission of sins, is to be 
combined, cannot remain doubtful. The curfi^ia itself dwells 
within it, and, as a divine action, it could only proceed from our 
Lord (Ps. xlix. 8, 9). Hence it is best to complete the whole 
thus: curri^iag §¥ d^mi rm afia^iu¥ oi<nig, '^ of salvation, which is for 
the remission of sins/' The* forgiveness of sin, therefore, it is 
which appears here as the great prerogative of the times of the 
Messiah, and which the economy of the Old Testament did not 
embiuce. The offerings of the old covenant could effect no in- 
ternal essential Apag^ '' remission," but only a KaAa^Srrig r^g ffa^xSg, 
** purifying of the flesh," in the Levitical sense, (Heb. ix. 13,) inas- 
much as they restored the relation to the theocracy of the Old 
Testament which had been broken or disturbed; but the sin it- 
self remained under the long-suffering of God. (Comp. Rom. 
iii. 25). In the New Testament, however, the actual forgiveness 
was granted, partly in consequence of the real abolition of sin, 
and partly through the foundation laid in man, a new and more 
exalted life, i.e. of the offUrrig and dixouoirjvri. The purity of the 
views of Zacharias concerning the Messiah, is here expressed in 
a particularly clear manner, and it is from this point, therefore, 
that we must define in a more exact way, and through the 
speaker himself, that which has been left obscure in the earlier 
portion of this chapter. 

Ver. 78. The mission of the destroyer of sin, (exactly as in St 
John iii. 16,) now appears as an emanation of the mercy of God, 
whereby Zacharias is thus led back again to the person of the 
Redeemer, so that the glance taken at his son is lost and 
dwindles into insignificance, in consequence of the vaster and 
more important view which he takes of the work of Christ, in 
the same manner, indeed, in which St John himself modestly 
retires far behind the person of Jesus, (John iii. 30,) like unto 
the morning- star that withdraws its light in the presence of the 
rising sun. ( 2^x<£o^y y«=r^ir>g^, "bowels," i.e. tender affection, 
is frequently used in the Septuagint; tf^rXayp^r/^Kftfa/, "to feel tlic 
bowels yearn, to have compassion," is derived from it. The mo- 
tive of this expression is, that the lower organs to be found 
imdcr the heart were considered the seat of purely pathological 
feelings; but this was especially the case with the womb, i m 'l. 

V V 

'* uterus," which, as the organ of motherhood, was used for ma- 
ternal love itself. This expression appears in a certain sense as 
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the lowest degree of love, signifying, as it were, a physical love; 
but inasmuch as it is this love which manifests itself as the 
strongest and most direct, hence it is used likewise to indicate 
the Divine love, in order to express its essentiality and actual 
force, of which maternal love itself is but a feeble type or image. 
The adjunct iXtovg, " of mercy," here indicates more clearly the 
divine love as such which is directed towards the miserable and 
unfortunate. As the result of divine mercy, Zacharias renders 
prominent the appearance (on f«'/<rxgflm(rtfa/, " to look down upon, 
to visit," comp. on ver. 68,) of the dvaroXii tg u>|/ouj, " day-spring 
from on high." The following ver. 79, the use of the terms 
£in<pa¥a4y " to enlighten," and xanv^vvah " to direct," leads to the 
assumption that the Messiah is called dvaroX^, day-spring or rising 
sun, inasmuch as he is the light of men "(pug ruv uv^^w^uv." The 
simile contained in the Hebrew word niD3> branch, sprig, accord- 

— r 

ing to passages such as Isa. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 
12, (where the Septuagint renders it avaroXri) is in itself a very apt 
one, only the term i<jn(pavai following seems to ensure the prefer- 
ence to the above mode of reading it. The rising (i.e. of the sun), 
namely, stands instead of the rising sun himself, (Mai. iv. 2,) that 
lightens the path of those that have strayed, and which points out 
the right way. The additional words l§ v^ovg, "from on high," in- 
dicate, at the same time, that the phenomenon spoken of is a hea- 
venly one — one descending from a higher system of worlds (u-vJ/or= 
CDilQj *^® height, frequently put for heaven, the highest heaven). 

T 

Ver. 79. In these concluding words, the discourse refers to 
passages from the Old Testament (especially Isa. ix. 2, Ix. 2,) 
wherein our Redeemer is spoken of as the light for those that 
dwell in the midnight darkness of ignorance, and a world alien- 
ated from God. (Comp. L. iv. 1 6 sqq.). The formula iv (fxif 6avdrov 
xadrifiivoiy " sitting in the shadow of death," corresponds quite with 
the Hebrew: HId'^S \pM5 ^^IttT' "dwelling in the land of the 
shadow of death," Isa. ix. 2. (Concerning the term mo'w, " the 

shadow of death," see on Matth. iv. 16). As the result of this 
illumination of those who sit in darkness, is marked their final 
restoration to the way of peace. (' ^^^c f^i^vfiif " the way of peace," 
signifies the course, the progress of life, which is in a state of conti- 
nuation during the period of internal peace, as well as that it leads 
to it, as to a final object. This presupposes a restlessness, want 
of peace, ruv iv ffxorsi xa^fifiivov, " to those sitting in the darkness.") 
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• Ver. 80. A concluding paragraph, which indicates in strokes 
full of grandeur the bodily and mental development of the Bap- 
tist, and which treats of his life up to the period when he ap- 
pears before the public, aptly closes the family-record of Zacharias. 
A similar paragraph concludes in like manner the family history 
of Mary, ii. 40, 62, which indicates, indeed, the fact that both 
these records are the production of one and the same author. 
The passage ^v h ratg e^yi/noic, " he was in the deserts," refers back 
to i. 15, and indicates the Nazaritic mode of life pursued by the 
Baptist. C'Rsrifiog=^yyf2, does not signify exactly a desert, and 

yet it is a place or region uninhabited, a wild, or moor-land. 
The loneliness of his early life is to form a counterpart to his 
dvddn^ig, " manifestation, public appearance," as the official com- 
mencement of his prophetic performance of duty. — On dvade/xvvjut, 
comp. on Luke x. 1.) 



§ 5. BIRTH OF JESUS, CIRCUMCISION, PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 

(Luke ii. 1—40.) 

A few months after the birth of the Baptist, Jesus himself was 
bom. The Evangelist here records, in the first place, how an 
external political occurrence, according to the will of Providence, 
was the cause of Mary's journey from Nazareth, her usual place 
of abode (Luke i. 56), to Bethlehem, the place wherein her an- 
cestors formerly resided, and where, according to the prophecies, 
the Messiah was to be bom (comp. Matth. ii. 6). A decree issued 
by the pagan emperor Augustus led the mother of our Lord to 
the city of David, to demonstrate the truth that the king's heart 
is in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water; he turns it 
whithersoever he will (Pro v. xxi. 1). 

Ver. 1. The preceding verse anticipated briefly a few necessary 
remarks concerning the Baptist; the passage ev sxtivatg rj/is^atg sig- 
nifying: in those days, hence refers back to the history of the 
birth of St John, narrated in a previous portion of this Gospel. 
But this passage contains historical difficulties of no unimportant 
character, which, as a matter of course, are eagerly seized upon 
and made available by the advocates of the mythical view and 
mode of explanation to prove the unhistorical character of St 
Luke. Yet Savigny's inquiries into the nature of the ancient 
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Roman state of taxation (in the Zeitschr. f. gcschiclitl. Rcchts- 
wiss. vol. vi.) have proved that Augustus intended, indeed, to 
introduce an equal form of taxation throughout the whole of tlio 
Roman empire, a fact which was doubted for some time (Liv. 
epit. lib. 134. Dio Cass. liii. 22. Isidor. orig. v. 36. Cassidor. iii. 
52. Suidas s. v. amy^a<pn.) That this undertaking included 
likewise Palestine, which had not been as yet named a Roman 
province, will offer nothing remarkable, the moment we consider 
that a<f>(/y^a<pn is here applied to the enrolment of real estates, or 
landed property, but not to a mere enumeration of personal 
property, which has its adequate Greek term, dcror/^ijtr/;, " enume- 
ration, census." To such an act of enrolment the emperor could 
well have recourse, considering the utter dependence in which 
the Jewish king found himself to the Roman emperor, a depen- 
dence which extended to such a degree, that the Jews, in taking 
the oath of fidelity to be exercised towards Herod, had also to 
swear the same to the emperor. (Comp. Tholuck's Glauber, der 
evang. Gesch. p. 191. 

Ver. 2. The words of this verse, which seem to contain a more 
exact historical determination of the term aflro^^a^?}, are more 
difficult and obscure yet, inasmuch as the true meaning of them 
does not agree with the accounts of the historians. For, Ku^rjmg,^ 
" Quirinus," the Cy renins namely, here spoken of, was proconsul 
of Syria at a much later period, inasmuch as Sentius Satuminus 
obtained this honour towards the end of the life of Herod, and 
Quinctilius Varus succeeded him in the office, and after both 
these, Pvblius Sulpidus Quirinus was for the first time invested 
with this dignity. (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 13. Tacit. Annal. iii. 68.) 
If, therefore, the census held (according to Josephus xviii. 1.1.) 
by Quirinus in Syria and Palestine is here spoken of, the birth 
of Christ would require to be put ten years later, whereby the 
entire chronology would be thrown into a state of confusion.* 

1 Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1. 1.) says of him : Ku^^wo; ds, rm ug rr^v ^ou- 
Xiiv (fuvayofiivuv avri^, rag rg aXkag OLpyjkg STirsn'Kexug, xai dtSt flrao'S/v 
66t{f(fag ug xai v^arvg ysvtt^asj rd n aXXa a^tutjuLaTt fJi^eyag, aiv hXiyoig 
M Iv^iag flra^v, wrh Kaiffa^og dixuiodorrjg rov i^voug aTtffruXfisvog, xai 
rifATiriig rm ovfftuv ysvtigofAsvog, " Meantime Quirinus, a senator who had 
passed through all the degrees of honour up to the consulate, with the 
greatest distinction, was sent by Caesar into Syria, that he might admi- 
nister justice to the people, and render an account of all their possessions." 

* With regard to the time in which the birth of Christ occurred, this 
passage cannot well be used to point out the ^ears, on account of its 
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According to St Matthew (ii. 1, 19), as well as St Luke (i. 5, 
comp. with lii. 1, 23), our Redeemer was bom during the reign 
of Herod, and a census under this king could have been held, 
therefore only by the pro-consul SenHus SaiuminuSy to whom, 
indeed, it is attributed by Tertullian (ad Marc. iv. 19), though 
without producing any historical proof, merely, as it were, as a 
matter of supposition only; as to this passage we cannot at all 
agree as to the propriety of adopting another mode of reading 
for the manuscripts of Tertullian. But supposing even that we 
were to adopt one, it then would little avail us, inasmuch as we 
should feel compelled to consider it a correction of the original 
text. But since all critical writers warrant the authority of the 
common text, none of the conjectures tried will be found valid. 
Some have even attempted to interpolate after the word T^cunj, 
"first,*' ir^h Trig fiytfiovivovroi x, r, X., "before the government of, &c.," 
so that the sense would be: "this taxation preceded the one 
(well known) under the proconsul Quirinus.*' It would be better 

innate uncertainty. Besides the star (comp. Matth. ii. 2), it is chiefly the 
d^ath of Herod, under whose dominion Christ was bom, from which we 
can derive any information respecting it. According to Josephus (An- 
tiq. xvii. 9, 3), Herod died a short time after the insurrection of a cer- 
tain person named Matthias. This man, together with forty of his com- 
panions, was burnt by order of Herod on a night wherein there oc- 
curred a total eclipse of the moon, and which was doon after followed by 
the feast of Easter. This eclipse occurred in the night between the 12th 
and 13th of March 750, after the foundation of Rome, and inasmuch as 
no other eclipse occurred in Palestine either immediately previous to 
or soon after the one here mentioned, hence Christ must have been bom 
in the year 750 after the foundation of Rome. In that case his birth 
occurs at a period when there prevailed a general peace, a circumstance 
upon which much stress is laid by the fathers of the church. In the 
year 746 after the foimdation of the city, after Tiberius had returned from 
Germanica (Germany), the temple of Janus was closed, and was not re- 
opened until the year 752, during the war of the Romans against the Par- 
thians. (Comp. Jo. Kepleri de J. Chr. vero anno natalitio. Francf 
1606. 4. WumCs Astron. Beitr. zur Bestimm. des Goberrtsjahrs Jesu. 
In Be7igeVs Archiv. vol. ii. part 1. Also, the Abhandlung iiber das 
G^burtsjahr Jesu in Kleiber's Stud. vol. i. part 1, pag. 50 sqq. [Jesus 
cannot have been bom later than the beginning of March 4710, accord- 
ing to the Julian era, the year in which the death of Herod occurred, 
that is, in 750 from the foundation of Rome.] See likewise, the Ncick- 
(rag of the same, part 2, pag. 208 sqq.) With respect to the day on 
which the birth of our Lord occurred, the ancient church, according to 
Clemens of Alexandria, fixed it on the 20th of May (25th Pachon), 
whereas in the west the 25th of December has been appointed as the 
day. 
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to read aurjj for aurij, 80 that this idea would be expressed in the 
words: " The taxation itself (which at that time would merely 
have been undertaken) took place first under the proconsulate of 
Quirinus." For, the change of an accent cannot be considered a 
change in the text, inasmuch as the earliest codices were written 
withbut accents. Meanwhile, perhaps without forcing the sense, 
it may be permitted to take ^^wnj in the sense of ^r^ori^a, before 
(as in Johni. 30; xv. 18); it would then read: "this taxation 
occurred previous to the proconsulate of Quirinus/' Yet I do 
not deny that the remarks of Tholuck (Glaubw. der evang. 
Gesch. p. 182,) wherewith he defends this explanation, do not 
quite satisfy me, (comp. Winer's Gramm. p. 222) ; I find it par- 
ticularly hard to reconcile myself to taking cr^wrij tiytfiovtvovrogy 
" first, during the government of," in the sense of ^^6 ro¥ fiyi/dov- 
evttvy " before the government of," although there is found in the 
Septuagint, in Jerem. xxix. 2, a somewhat similar construction. 
But be this as it may, one thing is quite clear, viz. that Tholuck 
has clearly proved, against Strauss, in his masterly treatment of 
this passage, that even although these difficulties be not entirely 
solved, no conclusions can be drawn therefrom against the 
authenticity of St Luke, who proves himself throughout per- 
fectly conversant with the Jewish and Roman history, and more 
especially with the nature of that first complete census under 
Quirinus. (Comp. v. 37 of the Acts of the Apostles with Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 1. 1). If, on the most minute historical examina- 
tion, the principal fact adduced by St Luke, which has been so long 
considered doubtful, namely, that a taxation of the whole Roman 
empire took place under Augustus, has been confirmed, we then 
may rest well assured, that the collateral circumstances men- 
tioned by the same writer are quite correct. But even suppos- 
ing they contained some error, or that ver. 2 was to be con- 
sidered as a glossis, even then there would be no necessity for 
raising doubts, where the divine character of the Scriptures is 
warranted by the testimony of the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 3. That the families were obliged to go to their ancestral 
cities, arose either from the circumstance that the Romans, in 
accordance with their political wisdom, accommodated them- 
selves to the Jewish custom, or that the Jewish authorities used 
this Roman order for taxation for their own purposes. Espe- 
cially, according to the Roman custom, it was not permissible 

K 
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tliat Mary should accompany her husband in his journeys to the 
census. (Comp. Dion. Halic. Antiq. Rom. iv. 16). 

Ver. 4, 5. The fact of Mary's going to Bethlehem can only be 
accounted for on the ground of a supposition that she was an 
heiress, and that she possessed a real estate in Bethlehem, 
comp. Matth. ii. 1). As in the case of the journey to Jerusalem, 
so in like manner here in the journey to Bethlehem, the ex- 
pression avapouvttv = n*W> " ^^ ascend, i.e. from a lower to a higher 
place,'' implies the accessory idea of a morally-religious height. 
(On this word comp. the lexicon of Qesenius), That Mary is 
designated in ver. 5 f/kifivtitfrsufisvfiy " betrothed," is explained by 
Matth. i. 25. 

Ver. 6, 7. Here in Bethlehem, whitherto she had been led by 
the existing taxation, Mary gave birth to the Redeemer of the 
world in most obscure retirement. (The passage s^Xfi(f0riffav aS iift^s^m 
rov nxi7\t aurjjv, literally, " were fulfilled the days of her bringing 
forth," corresponds with the Hebrew pc^^ TVG^ ^mSd'H* comp. 
Gen. XXV. 24; Luke ii. 21). As there was no room in the inn, 
{xaT6LK\tfLa^=^tvobo'xji7bv,) she laid the babe in the ^Atkij, manger. 
(Comp. ver. 12 and 16). This leads us to suppose that there 
was a stable, which the mother of our Lord was obliged to 
occupy as a place of abode, because the house itself was quite 
full. Ancient tradition mentions a (wnjXowbv, i.e. a cave, as the 
place of the birth of Jesus, localities which were frequently 
made use of in mountainous regions as shelter for the flocks and 
herds. Inasmuch as mention is made of this circumstance by 
Justin Martyr, (dial. c. Tryph. Jud. p. 304,) and Origen (cent. 
Cels. I. ii. 3,) and as it contains nothing improbable, hence wo 
may regard it as well-founded. (On v^tarSroMi comp. Matth. i. 
25. — S-ra^av^w, to wrap in swaddling clothes, is only found in 
this place and in ver. 12). 

Ver. 8, 9. The communication of the intelligence concerning 
all that had occurred during the holy night, was entirely con- 
fined to the circle of a few humble and imknown shepherd fami- 
lies, to whom probably the cave belonged which our Lord had 
chosen as his first abode. The obscurity which accompanies 
the entire history of Jesus, manifests itself even in this feature. 
The shepherds, no doubt, like Simeon, (ver. 25,) belonged to 
those who were waiting for the consolation of Israel; to appease 
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their longing, the angel announced to them the fulfilment, in 
the person of the X^i<rr6gy "Messiah, anointed one," of all the pro- 
mises made by God. Although the ideas concerning the Mes- 
siah were spread throughout the entire nation, yet the Holy 
Scripture distinguishes the rude carnal expectations of the mass 
from the hopes of the few noble-minded, which were based on 
necessities of a deeply felt moral and religious character. 
('AyfauXfiw signifies to remain in the field, particularly at night. — 
In the &yy6\os MttTfi, literally, " an angel stood over or above," 
is manifest the idea of something sudden, unexpected, in the 
appearance. — A6^a xu^/ou, "the glory of the Lord," =f7^yY' lS23> 
the brightness or glory which is represented as encompassing all 
heavenly visions.) 

Ver. 10, 11. The words of the annunciation of the angel 
must be explained according to the passages previously noted. 
(Comp. i. 17, 32, 33, 74, 75, 78). As in the (rwnj^ "Saviour," the 
idea is included of the &<pi(fti ruv ajua^tuy i.e. of the remission of 
sins, so it is in like manner in the xv^tog, which contains the idea 
of the divine dignity of this destroyer of sin. Concerning the 
term Xa^^, " people," comp. also Luke i. 68. 

Ver. 12. The angel gives, of his own accord, to the believing 
shepherds, a guiding sign, {<tfifLi7hv, niM>) which required not to be 
in itself of a marvellous nature. Yet we may here lay the em- 
phasis upon fu^tfirs, " you shall find," which corresponds to the 
anv^Wy " they found," of ver. 16; in that case there will be no ne- 
cessity to search for external causes or signs whereby the shep- 
herds were guided in seeking the child just there where it was; 
a mysterious leading or drawing of the Spirit guided them to 
the right place through the obscurity of the night. 

Ver. 13. This representative of the heavenly world, who com- 
municated the joyful intelligence, was suddenly joined (i^a/<pvfig 
iygvtro=4^sifrriy ver. 9,) by a heavenly host {or^anA ou^awo^ = 
C3«iQj^ M3!$> " the heavenly army," transferring the occupation 
of their exalted station to this poor earth, which so seldom re- 
sounds with the pure praise of God. As a type, this phenomenon 
contains the realization of the kingdom of God, which involves 
the idea of things celestial in union with things terrestrial. 

Ver. 14. The words of the angelic song of praise are to be ex- 
plained according to the signification of the appearance of the 
angel, and by the relation they themselves have to the birth of 
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the Messiah. Because the Messiah did bring back with him 
into the world the things longed for, and because his work is 
looked upon as finished, the insertion here of iffri, " there is," is 
more to the purpose than «(rr«, "be/' which latter expression rather 
gives to the sense of the words the form of a wish. Herein, how- 
ever, the division of the words becomes a matter for consideration. 
If we insert a stop after dS^a h u-vJ/Ztf^o/ff ©sfi), " Glory to God in 
the highest (places)," then iar/ would have nothing to recom- 
mend it, and i(rr« be preferable, inasmuch as the words would 
become thereby in a clearer manner the expression of grateful 
joy. But in that case the tarca would also have to be ap- 
plied to what follows, and the idea by this means would ob- 
tain the form of a good wish to be fulfilled on a future occasion, 
whereas it is infinitely more congenial and gratifying to regard 
it as an inspired annunciation of the thing (in the person of the 
Messiah) then present. Hence, that division of the words is to 
be preferred, no doubt, according to which the stop is put after 
f/riiy "earth," so that the idea of it is: " God is now (?) praised as 
in heaven so likewise on earth;" («v u-vJ//Vro/^ =Di'^lDil> " ^ *'^® 
highest," is here the contrast of M rfjg yfjg, " upon the earth"). 
In them is rendered prominent all that is characteristic in the 
ministry of Christ; he made earth a heaven, and endowed it 
with, and transferred to it a divine and heavenly character, thus 
fulfilling his own prayer, ** God's will be done as in heaven, 
so likewise upon the earth." In the language of inspiration, the 
plant of the kingdom of God is represented as full-blown, i.e. 
perfected. According to this division, then, i/f^wj, "peace," is 
joined to what follows, and hence it must be read necessarily 
svdoxsas, " of good will," 80 that the whole shall assume a twofold 
division only.^ The idea of the second part thus very naturally 
connects itself with the sense of the first. As the true praise of 
God, (which was conditioned by, or dependent upon, the rein- 
statement or bringing back of that which was lost,) so in like 
manner, by the Messiah, peace, both external and internal, was 
restored to the earth inured to war, and thus the &y6^(avoi h^ng^ 
i.e. the " men of wrath or vengeance," were turned into dv&^ut^oug 
Moxiag, "men of good will." Critical writers are certainly much 

^ It strikes me even now that the reaaons for a twofold mode of view- 
ing the angelic song of praise have the preponderance. Such men as 
Beza, MUl^ Bengel, Nosselt, Moms, view this passage in the same 
manner. 
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more favourable to the reading of evdoxta, (only the Codices A. D. 
a few translators and fathers of the church patronize the reading 
of tifdoxiag,) yet, a faulty interpunctuation of the first part, may 
so easily and necessarily have caused a change in the second, 
that the origin of the reading sudox/a becomes by this means ex- 
plained. Moreover, if the meaning of the words as the living, 
i.e. positive declaration of the present was overlooked, and the 
iifru completely adopted, then would the triple division appear 
more suitable, inasmuch as it would appear improper for men to bo 
called ofvtf^ftwroi evdoxtag before the Redeemer had finished his work 
and exercised his influence. The song of praise assumes a more 
vivid and deeper character, if we consider it as consisting of two 
parts, and if it be viewed, not as a wish, but as an announce- 
ment of the grace bestowed on mankind. Besides, in viewing it 
as consisting of a triple division, it then becomes difficult to avoid 
a tautology in the M y?^ s/f ^wjj " peace on earth," and the sv Aytf^oJ- 
mig gu^ox/ot, "good-will among men;'' in that case it would become 
necessary to apply i/g^vjj, in a very superficial manner, only to 
external peace, such as it exists among men in their relation to 
one another, and tudoxia (=rt2^i "good-will, or favour"), in as far 
as a relation exists between God and men. 

Ver. 15 — 17. The heavenly beings returned to their heavenly 
dwellings, and the men went to Bethlehem, where they found 
the promised Messiah, and then proclaimed (in the circle of 
similar minded friends, ver. 38, — ^for, that discourses delivered 
by angels are not for the multitude, is well known to all those 
who are visited by them, — ) what they had heard and seen. 
On ^rifiay " a word, a matter," comp. Luke i. 37. — ^laym^tlju (to 
make known throughout, i.e. everywhere), = divulge, scil. rA 
m^l rou ^rifji^arog, " the things concerning the report." 

Ver. 18-^20. The hearers of the glorious news wondered 
much ; the shepherds praised God as the angels did before them 
(ver. 13), and trusting or putting faith in the accounts of the 
mother, they received with a childlike faith what they had seen 
as the promised Messiah; Mary, however, gratefully received 
this homage as the confirmation of her faith. (suvnj^iAK, "to keep 
or lay up with oneself in mind," implies more an activity of 
memory; hut (fufi^dXktiv ivrf! xa^d/qt, "to ponder in the heart," im- 
plies a meditating or thinking over, combined with emotions 
and sympathies of the heart. In ver. 51 iv rfj xa^%, " in the 
heart," is joined in a direct manner by hnrriiu, "preserved," and 
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by this means both the activity of the memory and of the heart 
are combined into one expression.) 

Ver. 21. According to the Mosaic law (Levit. xii. 3), the cir- 
cumcision of the little child took place on the eighth day of his 
birth, and th^ name Jesus was then also given to him as com- 
manded by the angel, ch. i. ver. 31. The Son of God, the pure 
and purifying, was placed by his birth in every respect imder the 
law (GaL iv. 4); and as he himself appeared h ofjiMOj/Mirt trapthi 
afMn^riagy i.e. in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. viii. 3), the 
father likewise subjected him to circumcision as to the symbol 
of purification fix>m the <ra^| a^a^r/ac, " sinful flesh.'' He became 
in every respect like unto men, his brethren {xar& ^dvra, " accord- 
ing to all things," Heb. ii. 17), yet without sin (Heb. iv. 15). This 
divine ordinance had its reference to the work of the Redeemer. 
In order to redeem those who were under the law (Gal. iv. 5), he 
assumed the human form, together with its entire nature and 
sufferings, and struggled hard from step to step as it pleased 
his Father to ordain. But then this divine ordinance had like- 
wise a bearing as to his person. The participation of Jesus in 
the laws of purification of the old covenant was no empty de- 
lusive act on his part; but it had an essential meaning. Holy, 
pure, and perfect in his divine nature, he partook of the dc^msa, 
"infirmity," of the human, in sofarashis bodilyformwas concerned. 
He was Ovtirhs <ra^xt\ " mortal in the flesh" (1 Peter iii. 18), and the 
temple of his body transformed itself by degrees only into the 
d<p&a^(fta, incorruption,throughthe heavenly crygD^t-fca, "spirit," dwell- 
ing within (comp. Matthew xvii. 1 sqq.) The circumcision, 
therefore, together with the participation in the purification (ver. 
22), in the baptism by St John, and all the offerings in the tem- 
ple, all this proved that our Redeemer considered these actions 
as divine ordinances, and that he placed himself in one respect, 
as to his life or being, on the same footing with his brethren, in- 
asmuch as he took part in them. No doubt there was no ab- 
solute necessity that for his bodily perfection the Redeemer 
should pursue this course (comp. Matth. iii. 15, ^^tirov larh jjAut, 
"thus it becometh us"), as there was for the other members of the 
Jewish nation so to do, inasmuch as, in their cases, the omission 
of circumcision involved an extermination from among the people. 
But the harmony of the preparations made by God for the re- 
demption required even this form in the development of his 
human existence; for by means of this sacred ritual or act, which 
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with the Jewish people bound and confinned the more strongly 
the covenant made with God, he was received as a member into 
the theocracy of the old covenant, in order to raise (after they 
had obtained a more complete knowledge of his exalted being) 
the entire community with whom he was in so many ways con- 
nected to a participation in the more elevated station of his life. 

Ver. 22. In like manner can be explained the participation in 
the xa&a^itsfUgj "purification." According to the Jewish law (Levit. 
xii. 1 sqq.), every woman having given birth to a male child had 
to remain in the house for the space of forty days, and if a 
female child eighty days, as considering herself unclean, and at 
the expiration of it to purify herself by bringing an offering. 
For medical purposes this term was much too long; this or- 
dinance had a religious and moral signification. It kept alive 
the knowledge of sin, which manifested itself from the beginning 
more particularly in sexual relations (Genes, iii. 10, 16); and by 
the offering subsequent to it, it directed the human eye towards 
heaven, from whence i^as to come the promised redemption from 
all uncleanness. A remarkable thing here is the reading of a^oD, 
" of him,'' for certain as it is that avrjj^ " of her," is an alteration 
which has arisen from a dogmatic limitation, inasmuch as there 
appeared to be no Ka&a^t(ffi6g, " purification," for the tfcmj^y " Sa- 
viour," as little can it be supposed that any one should have pro- 
duced this alteration in it by means of the auroD. With the ex« 
ception of the Codex D., there are only a few manuscripts of 
less importance in fevour of it; yet the question is, whether 
the reading aitrov is not preferable to the common one, i.e. to 
aurSir, "of them." 

Ver. 23. According to the law of the Old Testament (Exod. 
xiii. 2), every first-bom (■^'Sa^l = Dm "^IDSD = ^'a»'0''7o>' Mrg^^y 
" that openeth the womb"), if of the male kind, was sanctified 
unto the Lord (oj^ip, ay/o^, sacer, signifies sacred, i.e. set apart 
from a profane or common to a sacred use). But as, according 
to Numb. iii. 12, 13, the Lord had accepted the family of the 
Levites, instead of all the first-bom, the first-bom sons, it is 
trae, had to be presented before the Lord (cra^atfr^ira/ = l^nSTT* 
" to be brought near") as a symbolical act of consecration, of a 
devoting to service, but they could be redeemed for five shekels 
(Numb, xviii. 15, 16). From the service in the terrestrial taber- 
nacle, Jesus was freed according to the law of Moses, in order to 
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devote himself the more earnestly to the building up of the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle (Heb. ix. 11). 

Ver. 24. The offering here spoken of had an especial reference 
to the woman having borne a child (Levit. xii. 7), who, however, 
together with the child bom, was considered one. That Mary 
was poor is evident from the circumstance of her offering the 
sacrifice of pigeons; rich persons offered a lamb. And yet she 
may have possessed, nevertheless, some small estates in Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth, for only persons really rich were bound by 
the law to offer a sacrifice of a lamb of the first year (Lev. xii. 6). 

Ver. 25. The sojourn of Mary at Jerusalem produced another 
strengthening effect upon her faith, inasmuch as a man called 
Simeon uttered prophetic words concerning the importance of 
the child. Nothing is known concerning the person of Simeon, 
for the supposition that he was the father of Gamaliel (Acts 
of the Apostles v. 34), and a son of Hillel, is indeed highly im- 
probable. The indefinite expression &v&^wx6i r/^, " a certain man," 
implies more likely that Simeon too belonged to the lower ranks, 
among whom a deeper religious life seems to have existed at 
the time of Christ. Simeon (like Zacharias and Elizabeth, Luke 
i. 6) is called dixasog, i.e. just, which indeed indicates more the 
external legal portion of life, whereas tvXa^fig (a term related to 
5<r/off, holy, i. 75), i.e. pious, scrupulous, devout, implies more the 
internal part, the disposition towards God; here, of course, it 
has a reference to that form of piety harmonising with the in- 
junctions of the Old Testament, inasmuch as evXd^na, " pioty," 
= <f>6^og rov 06oD, " fear of God,'' or a deep and reverential sense of 
accountability to God. But the character of his religious life is 
expressed still more distinctly by the addition : ^^ocbix^iji^^^og ^a^d- 
x7^6iv roD *l(rga^x, i.e. "waiting for the consolation of Israel,"^ which 
is closely allied to the passage following: v^achi'xSfiivog Xvr^utm^ 
" waiting for redemption;" this expression connects with the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah the idea of deliverance from sin and suf- 
fering, whereas the former involves more the idea of consolation. 
Both ideas combined we find in the formula: flrgo(r3f%gu^a/ rriv fiact- 
Xssav Tov 060V, " to be waiting for the kingdom of God." With re- 
gard to the noun vot.^dxKn(fiii "consolation," it is only met within 
this place for -ra^axXjjro;, the Latin for which is advocatus, signi- 
fying "an intercessor," and one bestowing spiritual aid and conso- 

^ Similar to this is the expression : iX^xig rou 'l^rpar X, i.e. the hope of 
Isi*ael, occurring in the Acts of the Apostles xxviu. 20. 
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lation. But the term Ta^axXrirog itself, which the Rabbis render 
DTOK} (" ^^^ comforter/' a name of the Messiah), although they 
likewise frequently use the termj^*»k*^g or MI0**^S^S> "^1^® ^^^' 
forter or consoler," occurs frequently, but only in the New Tes- 
tament, when speaking of the Holy Ghost [John xiv. 16, 26; 
XV. 26; xvi. 7]; yet it likewise occurs in reference to Christ, 
1 John ii. 1 , but only in a modified sense. As it is here used 
whilst speaking of the Messiah, the expression refers to the state 
of suffering of the people, which is conceived as being removed 
by the appearance of the Messiah. This pious man, too, was 
inspired by the Holy Ghost (comp. Luke i. 15) at that richly 
blessed time, in which the greatest event that ever took place on 
earth was preparing secretly, and he thus began to prophesy of 
the Redeemer. (The passage ^v W aMv, " was upon him" [comp. 
ver. 40], must be explained according to the verb i^x^aQaiy " was 
come," involved in the jfv, and which completes the meaning of 
the whole, so that it would be: " the spirit came upon him, and 
hence acted in him." 

Ver. 26, 27. To Simeon, who hoped to see the consolation of 
Israel, an assurance was given by the Spirit that he should not 
die until he had been honoured with a view of the Messiali. 
(Concerning ;^>j/tar/^£(f^a/, i.e. " to be warned or admonished" of 
God, see Matth. ii. 12. The writer observes a silence on the 
form of this ;^jj//^r/(r/^f, "warning" from God, whether he received 
it in a dream or in a waking state. In the place of tbih ^dmrovy 
" to see death," we frequently meet with yiUaadm ddvarouy signify- 
ing " to taste of death," i.e. to die, Matth. xvi. 28, inasmuch as the 
sensual perception is placed in both instances instead of essen- 
tial experience. (The same Spirit who made him the promise 
guides him to it at the very moment of its fulfilment. Such a 
leading of the Spirit, which forms a contrast to the mere choice 
from reflection, we meet with in the life of all the saints men- 
tioned in holy writ from Abraham down to St Paul. It is the 
prerogative of the true children of God, who are possessed of 
simplicity of mind in the noblest sense of the word, to know the 
voice of truth (John x. 4), and to follow it without erring, with- 
out abandoning, at the same time, the use of the natural powers 
of reflection and due attention to circumstances (comp. for ex- 
ample xvi. 6 of the Acts of the Apostles). 

Ver. 28, 29. Owing to the power of this very Spirit, Simeon 
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immediately recognised in the child, with unhesitating certainty, 
the promised Messiah, and that without its having been required 
that Mary should inform him of her experiences. The old man, 
therefore, pours out his grateful heart with fervour towards God, 
who had thus kept the promises which he had made to him. 
(The passage xarA rh ^rifid tfou, " according to thy word," scil. ir^i 
sfM 8^^6fimv, " coming to me,'' refers back to ver. 26.) In this 
glance at, or sight of, the desired of all eyes, Simeon finds the end 
of his earthly existence, and singing, so to speak, his swan-like 
song, expressive of the glory of the Messiah, he bids an eternal 
farewell to this terrestrial life. (The words am\Utv h il^n^^ " to 
depart in peace,'' contain an allusion to the service and spiritual 
office of Simeon; he was a prophet at the period in which he 
lived, and no doubt kept alive the hope of all those who anxi- 
ously waited for the redemption (ver. 38). The word s/^'wj, 
" peace," not only contains a reference to the fulfilment of the 
hope which inspired Simeon, viz. to behold the Messiah, but this 
expression indicates likewise in a profounder sense the peace- 
conferring conviction in general, that the people of Israel, as 
well as himself, had attained the object of their eternal solicitude 
in the appearance of the Messiah. Ag^Torijc, "lord, master," is 
used a few times with reference to God, as in the Acts of the 
Apostles iv. 24; Jude ver. 4; Rev. vi. 10; and once only when 
speaking of Christ, 2 Peter ii. 1. This expression differs from 
xu^/of, "lord," inasmuch as it denotes, ina more distinct manner, the 
relation of the absolute master, or the supreme authority of a 
sovereign, whereas xu^/og implies, in a more moderate manner, 
the sense of possession or ownership. 

Ver. 30, 31, 32. Simeon, in expressing this gratitude, connects 
with it, by prophetic inspiration, a description of the ministry of 
the Messiah whom he had beheld in the body. (The expression 
0/ 6(p6aXfioi fiou, i.e. "my eyes," refers to his physical sight; for, 
with the eyes of the Spirit he had seen the arrival of the Re- 
deemer long ago; Simeon longed after the manifestation of 
Christ in the flesh, John i. 14.) Although the hope concerning 
the Messiah, as expressed by Simeon in ver. 25, has reference 
to his own nation only, inasmuch as the Redeemer is called 
"Ta^dxXfifftg roD 'itf^a^x, " the consolation of Israel," yet do we per- 
ceive here, in a manner not to be mistaken, the idea that the 
ministry of the desired one would extend, according to the 
Divine ordination, likewise to the whole of the human race. We 
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may, therefore, refer back, according to the sense of this open 
declaration to previous passages, in which the Messianic expec- 
tations are expressed. Their apparent limitation to the people 
of Israel, and their reference to terrestrial circumstances, form 
one side only of the Messianic idea, which we must thus com- 
plete by, assuming the other, even where it is not expressed. 
The Messiah, it is true, has a primal reference to Israel, but 
from hence the living influence of his Spirit extends itself over 
all the other nations; and although his eflTective ministry may 
begin in the deepest recesses of the human mind, yet from this 
source likewise it sheds its influence on the external circumstan- 
ces of human life, so that humanity with all its members, in 
its internal as well as external bearings, becomes in the true 
sense of the word the object towards which the Messiah directs 
his redeeming and healing ministry and activity. As this attri- 
bution of the ministry of the Messiah to the whole human race, 
including even the remotest nations, belongs to the teaching or 
dogmas of the Old Testament (comp. Genes, xii. 3; xviii. 18; 
xxviii. 14; xlix. 10; Ps. Ixxxvii.; Is. xi. 19, 42, and other pass.), 
hence we must the more suppose this view to have existed in 
the minds of all the pious who lived at the time of Christ, inas- 
much as they appear as living in the spirit of the old covenant. 
That they too should have applied all this to their own nation, 
and that the idea of an amelioration of external circumstances 
formed with them a most prominent feature in the foreground 
of their hopes, appears perfectly justified by existing circum- 
stances; this form of representation is sanctified also by the Old 
Testament, which never permits any relation or reference to the 
people or nation to pass or descend into a mere vulgar particu- 
larisation, nor does it admit the hope of a change of external 
circumstances to be deprived of a moral and religious basis. It 
was ever this very idea which prevailed in the imagination of 
the iiide sensual mass, who rejoiced in the idea of an exclusion 
of all the Gentiles, as such, from participating in the blessings 
of the Messiah, and who hoped, in their carnal notions, witliout 
any true change of heart, to follow henceforth the Messianic 
king as their leader in the war of extermination to be waged 
against the Gentiles. That such rude notions must not be con- 
founded with the noble views entertained in the circles of the 
pious-minded who lived at that time, appears evident from ver. 
38, wherein all those expecting the Messiah are denoted as a 
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particular circle. But the expectations concerning the Messiah 
were, at the time of Christ, as has been observed already, notions 
prevailing throughout the entire nation; had they been acknow- 
ledged, therefore, in the form in which they existed in the rude 
mass as the true or real, in that case '}r§o<fd6xs(f^ou \ur^u<ft¥y i.e. " to 
wait for deliverance,"' could not have been employed as a charac- 
teristic mark whereby to denote a certain circle of men. (Ver. 
31, like r. 71, contains the abstract instead of the concrete per- 
sonality, (rurri^tov=<Fearfi^iay "salvation," for (fuTt)^, " Saviour." It is 
called the salvation of God, because it originates with him, 
as likewise because it is of his nature, which comprises both, in- 
asmuch as only things divine can proceed from God. — The refer- 
ence to the Gentiles is contained in gro/^a^g/v=Tf oo^/^s/i', " to ap- 
point, to predestinate," Rom. viii. 29, 30, as being founded on 
the Divine decree of mercy, which was hence very correctly per- 
ceived by Simeon in the prophecies of the Old Testament. — In 
xaret ^r^oVw^oi', "in the face"=ii'w^/ov, "in the presence of, before":= 
^pg*^, "in the face," is denoted not only the process of an external 

becoming known, but it expresses likewise an effect produced 
within, inasmuch as objects perceived from without produce 
analogous effects within. This expression reminds us of Is. xi. 
10, where the Messiah is called fSV^^f D^h *TO1s^> literally "stand- 
ing for an ensign to the people," inasmuch as he presides or ndes 
over the nations in consequence of his being the ensign of the 
gathering, and as forming the central point of their spiritual 
union. In like manner the passage <pui sig amxd\w>i/iv iMv, i.e. "a 
light to lighten the Gentiles" of ver. 32, refers to passages such as 
Is. xlii. 6 (John i. 4) ; Is. xxv. 7. The contrast to avoxdXv^tg is 
formed by " being veiled"=^'^*9f7 ^^^, " covered as to the face" 

(Is. xxv. 7). But the blessing of the Gentiles is a 3o$a, "glory" of 
Israel. — Aa6g and Uvog are here put one for another, since Israel 
is called, indeed, Uvog, "the nation," John xi. 48 sqq. Only when 
used in the plural has 6^v>j=qy^3, " nations," the signification of 
Gentiles.") 

Ver. 33, 34. The parents of Jesus marvelled not so much, in- 
deed, at those things which were spoken of their son, as that the 
Spirit testified so uniformly through the most divers characters, of 
the spiritual importance of the child. (The reading' I werj^f, "Joseph," 
instead of ^arj}^, " father," has evidently arisen from dogmatical, 
i.e. doctrinal anxietv. The transcribers were afraid that the 
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expreagion would be applied to corporeal procreation.) Wlien 
we see Simeon here represented as blessing the Redeemer, this 
must be taken in the sense expressed on Luke ii. 21, and Matth. 

iii. 15. According to the principle, rh sXarrov v^h roD x^s/rrovog sifXo- 

yifraty " the less is blessed of the better," Heb. vii. 7. Simeon 
here appears to be placed by circumstances as much above Jesus 
as St John, who baptised him, and as the rabbis of whom Jesus 
asks questions, Luke ii. 46. In his development as a human 
being, our Redeemer was subject to the established decrees and 
laws of development according to which our human nature de- 
velopes itself; and hence as a child he was a real child, conse- 
quently he was dependent on the degrees of physical life and 
the laws of nature. The ideal which was dormant within him 
developed itself only by degrees; yet whatever degree of deve- 
lopment he attained, it always betrayed his true character. In 
what follows, Simeon points out more distinctly the ministry of 
Christ, which he views as one of a separating and dividing cha- 
racter according to the nature of men, and which he describes as 
being both saving and destructive. With this is connected a 
faint allusion to the path of suffering by which the object is to 
be attained (Luke xxiv. 26). The chosen image to which the 
expression, xiT<rfiat dg 'xruatf xai avd^afftv, i.e. " to be placed for the 
fall and rise," — refers, is that of a rock (Is. xxviii. 15; Dan. ii. 
34; Zech. iii. 9; Matth. xxi. 41), which becomes a ^^trxofi/iay i.e. 
" a stumbling-block" to the proud (1 Peter ii. 7, 8), who stumble 
against it, whereas to the humble it becomes an occasion for 
raising themselves from their lowness. (Hence &¥d<rra(Ftg, " the 
rising up," merely forms a contrast to ^rrufftg, "fall.") In this mi- 
nistry of his so opposite a character, the Redeemer reveals him- 
self according to the Divine intention and regulation. (Ke/'tf^a/, 
" to be placed," is by no means equivalent to that, " to be or 
become;" this expression, combined with t/g, " for, unto," in- 
volves a reference to an object, purpose, Phil. i. 16.) His 
ministry, not only as it was on his first appearance, but likewise 
as it displayed itself in the course of time, and as recorded in 
history, manifests itself always and everywhere as a penal jus- 
tice, as well as an everlasting activity of redemption; both these 
features are the two halves of the ministry of our Lord which 
complete one another. (The remark, that not aM the members, 
but many of the people, are touched thereby, must be explained 
in such a manner as to imply that the object of Christ is to re- 
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deem all, but unbelief throws obstacles in the way of success ; 
to many it proves a salvation, and to many in like manner it be- 
comes a destruction. In the concluding words of ver. 34, viz. in 
xai ug <ftifii7b¥ avrtXeyofievov, i.e. " and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against,'' the intimation of the sufferings of Christ becomes apparent. 
Those who fall through him are likewise the &vriXeyo¥rsg, " the dis- 
obedient." The term dvrtXsysiv, " to speak against," must be con- 
ceived as a general expression implying a hostile inclination, 
which at the same time involves an action. Even in this d¥rt\oyta, 
" contumely," the Redeemer appears as a (fvijuBTovy " given by the 
Father to the world," and, indeed, just as much to the unbeliev- 
ing as to the believing world, although, it is true, in different 
points of relation. The expression must be conceived as Isa. viii. 
1 8. God speaks to the world through the Redeemer and his whole 
manifestation — through the man with the cross and the crown 
of thorns — a mighty language of deeds, and places him actually 
before humanity as a fact and as a prodigy, in the same manner 
as Isaiah represented him, by means of his sons with their sym- 
bolical names. (Comp. Matth. i. 23.) 

Ver. 35. Whilst speaking of the opposition which the Anointed 
would receive from the world, the far-seeing prophet casts a 
glance on the life of the blessed mother of the child of God. 
The woman who gave birth to God was as such not as yet a be- 
ing bom of God, she was like all other human beings, bom of 
woman, ymrir^ yvm/x6g (comp. Matth. xi. 11), and required, there- 
fore, like them, the new birth, which cannot be attained without 
tribulation (Rev. vii. 14). A pure or mere mention of suffering, 
without involving the idea of consolation, cannot be contained in: 
T^v -^^vx^v dtsXsUirat ^ofi<f>aia, i.e. "a sword shall pierce the soul;" 
this would cloud the serene character of the whole prophecy. The 
idea of the deepest and most poignant grief of mind, on the contra- 
ry, completes here the notion of healing and perfection through it, 
just as the term dvriXsytrt^at, " to be spoken against" (ver. 34), in- 
volvesthe notion oftriumph over every kind of dmXoy/a, "calumny." 
Killing, and at the same time vivifying, appears the grief in Mary, 
which was one with the sufferings of her Son, at the sight of which 
she would not only have to combat the conflict of her maternal 
affection, but likewise that of her faith, which must seem to perish 
at the same time with that Son who was given to her from above. 
As the object of this separating judging activity is the revela- 
tion of the secret depths and impulses of the heart, the good as 
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well as bad ones bestowed. Hence it is that Christ appeared 
even during the period of his external development as the judge 
of the world; his penetrating ministry, wherever he appears, 
presses for a decision either for or against. (The 3/aXoy/(r^/, 
"thoughts, imaginations," are here combined, as has already been 
observed at Luke i. 51, with the xa^^/a, "heart." In like manner 
the more rare Mvota of viii. 22 of the Acts of the Apostles, 
o^Svota of 1 Tim. vi. 4, and ¥6fifiM Baruch ii. 8. All these ex- 
pressions indicate, as appears evident, indeed, from the ety- 
mology, actions of the vovg or X^oj, corresponding to the German 
Oedankerty "thought;" hence it is that xa^3/a cannot indicate the 
faculty to which they belong. The sacred Scriptures, however, 
never view the activity of the faculty of thought independent 
of the inclinations and the course of life of man, which is done 
according to a very correct psychological view ; the holy Scrip- 
tures reduce every rising thought to the secret inclination of the 
heart.^ As the central point of personal life, the Bible regards 
the xapdta = ^k i.e. heart, comp. Prov. iv. 23. ^j^^n "^3 lyan 

■^.f V • • • - 

n^MSiln* Hence Ix xa^dtuv, "from the hearts," very correctly de- 
notes the incitation of the dtaX(yyt<f/io4 from the very heart, although 
they themselves belong to the ¥ovg, " mind." 

Ver. 36, 37. One more person of the (probably very small) 
circle of pious individuals who then lived at Jerusalem is men- 
tioned to us,* It is Anna, who had likewise partaken of the Spirit 
(flr^ofSjr/f, "a prophetess, "=:fln'gD/cta aytof t^ovffa, "one that hath the 
Holy Spirit," ver. 26). As a distinguished feature of this other- 
wise imknown woman, we read that she, notwithstanding her 
age of fourscore and eight years, had lived with a husband only 
seven years from her virginity. The tender fidelity with which 
she preserved the memory of her husband it is which the writer 
wishes to render prominent. The description of her piety is in 

* Beautifully says old Michael Montaigne (Stimme der Wahrheit, 
vol. i. page 4) : In man we may overlook much as regards his head, al- 
though it must be confessed that it is always good to have it in its 
right place, and to find it stating nothing but what is right; yet the 
hmrt is the most precious part. The head we require only to live, but 
the heart likewise to die, 

^ Even Schleiermacher has already observed that this communication, 
made by a second person, and who expresses the same idea which Simeon 
already expressed, argues against the mythical character of the narra- 
tive ; for the tendency to form my thos in the church one event of the 
kind would have been satisfactory enough. 
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accordance with the spiritual point of view of the Old Testa- 
ment; her religious life had assumed the ascetic Nazaritic form 
(comp. i. 15). 

Ver. 38. This person, then, came about the same time (per- 
haps at the hour of prayer) to the temple (ff/<rrava/, "to approach 
suddenly, to come to or upon any person or place," see Luke ii. 
9), and joined likewise in thanks unto the Lord as soon as she 
had obtained the intelligence that all her hopes were realised in 
the appearance of the Messiah. (The expression av&ofLokvyi76^at 
signifies, in profane Greek, to enter into a pact or mutual agree- 
ment, to agree upon a matter, to acknowledge or avow mutually. 
In Hellenistic Greek it stands for rrrtrT> *^ praise, to give thanks, 

T 

Ps. Ixxix. 13. In like manner is used l^ofiaXoyiTaQat, signifying 
" to avow, to acknowledge, to profess publicly," Genes, xxix. 35, 
and the Simplex Job xl. 14. In the New Testament the expres- 
sion is met with in this place only. The old woman communicated 
the happy news very soon to all those members who belonged to 
the circle of the friends of the Messiah, who were of the same 
mind and who dwelt at Jerusalem. (On v^ochi'xjus&ai Xvr^u<riVy " ex- 
pected redemption," see to Luke i. 68 and ii. 25 = Aur^wtf/^, " re- 
demption," stands here for Xvr^'urrK, " redeemer." The expression 
^s^i auroD, concerning him, refers to the [certainly not expressed] 
subject of praise, namely, to the Messiah that had appeared.) 

Ver. 39, 40. And when they had performed the rites of puri- 
fication according to the law of the Lord (ver. 2S), the mother 
and the child returned to the city Nazareth. The mention made 
of the final point of the journey as the proper stationary place 
of abode of Mary does not exactly exclude other joumeyings 
(comp. the description following of the history of the infancy of 
Jesus). The subject here evidently aims at something indefinite, 
and the v^ritfr^i-^av itg rjjv VaXiXalav, i.e. "they returned to Galilee," 
is not so much a new fact, which the author wishes to record, as 
indeed the formula of the conclusion. Intelligence of a more 
particular and exact character were here wanting; hence he re- 
placed the mother and child in that place which he well knew 
had been her stationary place of abode. (n6}jg auruv, "their city," 
comp. i. 56.) The last verse (40) indicates (in the same manner 
as it is done by St John i. 80) the purely human development of 
our Lord in body as well as mind, a development which was fol- 
lowed by the life of Christ, or existence considered from a human 
point of view. Only in the words vXri^oufimv (fofiag, " becoming full 
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of wisdom," do we discover the addition of a peculiar feature. 
But that the meaning of (fof /a, " wisdom/' is to be considered in a 
relative sense, is evident partly from ii. 52, which passage describes 
this very ctxpia of Jesus as being as yet in a state of development, 
which partly appear evident from the notion of childhood in 
general, to which the character of wisdom can be applied only 
in a relative sense. This idea, indeed, can only refer to the 
Messiah in his human development, inasmuch as he represented 
every period or stage of life pure and unclouded by sin, and yet 
in such a manner as not to destroy the character of that state of 
life itself, which would be the case if we assumed that the child 
Jesus was possessed of a perfect aopa} In the words xH^i ?*' ««' 
aM, "the grace was upon him" (comp. ii. 25), is expressed not 
only the Divine delight or pleasure in Jesus, but herein is indi- 
cated, at the same time, the eflScient cause of the pure unclouded 
development of the life of the Redeemer. The grace is nothing 
but the ayd'xny " love," which manifests itself, and which proves 
itself eflScacious; in every moment of the life of Jesus the love of 
God was reflected in him as in a mirror; he was in every sense a 
child, in every sense a youth, in every sense a man, and sanctified 
thus all the degrees of the development of humanity, but there 
never appeared in him anything inconsistent therewith, which 
would have been the case had expressions of a riper or advanced 
degree of life manifested itself during the period of his childhood. 
In concluding the history of the infancy of Jesus, we must 
cast a glance at the relation existing between the narratives of 
St Matthew and St Luke, of which it is maintained that they do 
not make up or complete each other, but that they contradict 
one another; that they are based on traditions wholly differing, 
and forming, as it were, parallel lines to one another. Accord- 
ing to St Luke, the parents of Jesus dwelt in Nazareth, and 
his birth at Bethlehem seems to have been caused by mere ac- 
cident; according to St Matthew, however, it appears as though 
the parents of Jesus had lived at Bethlehem itself. The history 

* SMeiermacher (Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 178) very truly says: 
Were we to deny the gradual development of the Redeemer, we then 
would have to suppose either that the whole infancy of his was a mere 
illusion, and that he, for example, was perfect master of language 
even in the first year of his life; or we would be obliged to adopt the 
Corinthian view, and separate all that wherein Christ resembled the rest 
of mankind from whatever was primeval in him. 

L 
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of the annunciation, according to St Luke, moreover, appears to 
be inconsistent with the incipient ignorance of Joseph concern- 
ing the nature of the pregnancy of Mary, and the instruction 
through the angel as recorded by St Matthew, as also the adora- 
tion of the magi, the massacre of the innocents by Herod, and 
the flight to Egypt, of St Matthew, with the journey to Jerusa- 
lem, because of the purification, as recorded by St Luke. But 
on 'a closer examination, we shall find that the^«^ remark, viz. 
that St Matthew seems to have followed a difTerent tradition 
concerning the place of abode, becomes of an utterly negative 
character. For St Matthew, it is evident, follows no particular 
tradition with respect to the place of abode of the parents of 
Jesus; he adduces no topographical, no chronological data; 
he contents himself with stating the mere fact. If he mentions 
Bethlehem in ii. 1, as the birth-place of Jesus, this is done (as 
may be clearly seen fix>m what follows) only because the identi- 
fication of the place is to be found in a prophecy of the Old 
Testament; had it not been so, it is doubtful whether St 
Matthew would have mentioned the place of birth at all. In 
the same manner he would have altogether passed over the 
general statement: s/V rA fis^ rrig TaXtXatag, "into the parts of 
Galilee," (ii. 22,) if the reference to prophjecy (ii. 23,) had not in- 
duced him to mention Nazareth by way of addition. Besides, 
the passage ii. 22, 23, of St Matthew, according to Sieffert, 
needs not to be imderstood as though St Matthew was im- 
aware that Mary had been in Nazareth long before the birth 
of Jesus; we only need to suppose that it appeared to Jo- 
seph, during his sojourn in Egypt, desirable to settle him- 
self in Bethlehem, for fear of the persecutions of Archelaus, 
but that he subsequently relinquished the idea and went again 
to Nazareth. Accordingly, we can say of St Matthew, that 
he observes a silence on the subject of a more minute speci- 
fication of the places inhabited by the holy family, and that 
he only makes a few passing remarks concerning them, which 
particidars we however find more minutely treated of by St 
Luke.^ Furthermore with regard to the pretended contradic- 

^ De Wette accuses me (in vol. ii. p. 25, of his commentary,) of " an 
almost unpardonable perversion," because I can discover in St Matthew 
no other definitions of places than such as he appears to have mentioned 
by the bye. This assertion of mine I have proved in my two pro- 
grammes on the authenticity of St Matthew ; every unprejudiced mind 
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tions in the individual features of both narratives, tliere can 
be no question as to the practicability of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between them, if the passage yi!niir^t*^a¥ tig rnv raXsXa/avy "they 
retumed.into Galilee,'' of Luke ii. 39, be taken in its widest sense. 
But that this expression is to be viewed as standing in immedi- 
ate connection with ver. 40, and as forming the concluding for- 
mula to it, and hence as intimating only the stationary place of 
abode of Jesus, where, as we have seen, (ver. 40,) the early de- 
velopment of his mind is represented as having taken place, is, 
at least a way of evading the difficulty of a tenable character, 
to have recourse to which no person needs to hesitate who feels 
called upon to avoid the syrtes of the myths. Hence, there re- 
mains actually nothing in these two accounts which would seem 
to be contradictory; for no one, it is hoped, will in all earnest- 
ness raise an objection against the supposition that they re- 
turned to Bethlehem fix>m Jerusalem, after having fulfilled the 
law of Moses concerning the purification of Mary, as Schleier' 
madier has done, who thinks it improbable, inasmuch as Mary 
had lived there in very narrow circumstances. These circum- 
stances, however, were evidently produced only by the taxation, 
which, according to the nature of things, increased the popula- 
tion of the town only for a few days. But should any one per- 
sist to regard ii. 39 of St Luke as a concluding formula, which 
would be indeed too bold, the historical mode of viewing it 
would still be capable of defence, even supposing that a return 
to Nazareth had taken place. For St Matthew, in iL 14, is not so 
utterly conclusive as to exclude altogether the presupposition of 
an accessory or by-journey to Nazareth. The relation in which 
the narratives of both Evangelists stand to one another, is there- 
fore such as to admit very well the reconciliation of them by a 
mutual completion and addition of circumstances which are pas- 
sed over in silence by either the one or the other. And where 
do we meet with any historical communications which does not 
require such a completion, if made by writers who in their com- 
pilations pursued paths different and independent of each other. 
More difficult, no doubt, is the reconciliation of the narratives 
of these two Evangelists concerning the matter of Joseph; for, 

will be able to perceive from them the correctness of it. It is only 
where unbelief has blinded sound judgment, and where people seek for 
false or mock supports in order to render valid the most unfounded as- 
sumptions, that the reverse can be maintained with such intrepidity. 
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to speak more correctly, it is not so much the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing their narrations which puzzles us, as, indeed, the obscurity of 
the event recorded, which, on a comparison of the two narratives, 
becomes clearly apparent. For, according to St Matth. i. 18, 1 9, it 
is uncertain how and when it was that Joseph became acquainted 
with the pregnancy of Mary. The term iv^s^, " she was found," 
however, seems to indicate that Mary had related nothing of it to 
Joseph, and i. 36, 39, 56, of St Luke, raises this probability almost 
to a certainty ; for, according to these passages, Mwy visited Eliza- 
beth when the latter was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
and having remained with her during a period of three months, 
she returned home a short time previous to Elizabeth's delivery. 
Such a journey of three months, implies that Mary had not 
entered as yet the state of conjugal life; but had Mary disco- 
vered her position to Joseph previous to her journey, there can 
be no doubt but that Joseph would have taken her to him as 
a wife, in order, if possible, to prevent bad appearc^nces, which 
would necessarily take place if he delayed the marriage. But 
then, the result springing up from this narrative is the remark- 
able fact, that Mary made no communication whatever to her 
bridegroom-elect concerning the appearance of the angel, and 
her hopes and expectations, but that she went, soon after the 
annunciation had been made to her, to Elizabeth, and that she 
there remained three months. It cannot be denied that this 
fact offers something very striking to every observer of these 
events, if considered in the point of view of common worldly 
occurrences ; yet cases of so extraordinary a character as those 
recorded in the first chapters of St Matthew and St Luke, must 
not be measured and judged of according to the common theory 
of human probabilities. Tlie events which occurred to Mary 
were of so extraordinary a character, that she could not possibly 
communicate them without producing a warranty of greater 
weight than her own word; the same child-like faith which 
prompted her to say: "Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word," the same it was which inspired 
her with confidence that the mercy of the Deity would be able 
to provide ways and means to assure her betrothed of the great 
fact of her being the pure bride of heaven.^ And the circum- 

^ The attempt to solve this difficulty which is to be found in the 
protev. Jac. c. 12, 13, and wherein it is stated that Mary had forgotten 
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stance that she quietly trusted in the leadings of Divine Provi- 
dence, waiting patiently until a communication of this secret of 
her pregnancy should be vouchsafed to Joseph from above, this 
it is which proves, in a manner not to be mistaken, that we are 
dealing here, not with a human, but with a Divine history, the 
peculiar brightness of which becomes clouded as soon as we 
feel tempted to measure the unusual phenomena therein re* 
corded by the measure of our common-place and daily occur- 
rences. 



§ 6. JESUS COKVBRSBTH IN THE TEMPLE WITH THE DOCTOES. 

(Luke ii. 41—52.) 

The importance of this appareTtUy insignificant event of the 
life of Jesus, the only one, too, which is related to us of those 
which took place previous to his appearance in public, demands 
our attention to a few preliminary remarks.^ This event, if con- 
sidered in its relation to the whole of the accompanying pheno- 
mena, reveals to us, in a manner not to be mistaken, the sacred 
moment in which was developed in him the knowledge of, or 
in which he became aware of his exalted divine nature. For, in 
his human nature, our Redeemer followed, as has been observed 
already, the general laws of human development, and even al- 
though the state of childhood was in him one of a pure, holy, 
and glorious nature, still it was childhood for all that, and hence 
not divine, but it became so by degrees, and in proportion as he 
advanced in his general mental development (Luke i. 80, ii. 40, 
52), and at his first arrival at the holy city, towards which the lad 
may have been attracted long ago, it broke forth all at once like 

that the angel had announced to her a conception by the Holy Ghost, and 
that she confessed it afterwards with tears to Joseph, is absurd. But 
this attempt at an explanation only proves that there existed a real fact 
which required an explanation, and this it is which the Evangelists have 
given, viz. in their statements that Mary observed a silence towards her 
bridegroom-elect concerning what she had experienced. 

^ The fact of Straiisis counting this event as among the mythical ele- 
ments, proves, in a most admirable manner, the exaggerated and mis- 
chievous scepticism which fills his heart. A narrative, casting the sem- 
blance of disobedience upon Jesus, or of inattention upon his mother, 
would not certainly have been invented at a much later period. 
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unto glowing heat when breaking forth into flame, ripening into 
the clear knowledge that he was the Son of God, and that Gbd 
was his Father. The circumstance of his hemg Christ, must be 
distinguished therefore from his knowing that he was such; a 
knowledge of the latter, i.e. of the fact that he was the Christ, he 
only obtained in consequence of the course of his human devel- 
opment. That knowledge, or the idea of it, carried him in that 
moment to his true home, as a type of which to him necessarily 
appeared the temple, and it is in moments of such spiritual ex- 
altation only that he forgets the earthly representatives of his 
heavenly Father. But this forgetfulness in him was by no 
means an act of disobedience; on the contrary, it was an act of 
obedience dictated by a voice of a higher nature; he followed 
faithfully his heavenly disposition, and hence joined his parents 
with child-like resignation as soon as they held out to him the 
motive of their rights, even when they had forgotten their 
parental duties. Mary, his mother, had sinned because she had 
neglected her highest duty to God, i.e. the care of the divine 
child, in order to follow the diversions of sensual Jerusalem; 
this is a deep symbol of the relation in which things divine and 
human nature stand to one another in the new birth, in which, 
in a like manner, man, in the process of regeneration, is 
placed, so to speak, in the hands of the &oul, who is to fulfil to- 
wards him the duties of a tender mother! This event permits 
us also to catch a glimpse of that sublime moment, when the 
flash of the divine light of the Spirit enlightens and penetrates 
through the thick covering of humanity, but only to let drop 
again the veil over this sublime mystery. But it is in this his- 
torical chastity that we chiefly discover the divine character of 
our Gt)spels, especially when compared with apocryphal writ- 
ings, which fill out the space of time veiled in obscurity with 
fables of an absurd character. It was during this period that 
the divine plant of righteousness developed itself unseen, and 
nothing is related concerning events that took place meanwhile, 
doubtless because there was nothing of importance to relate. 
Jesus, no doubt, represented the ideal of a quiet, truly child-like 
infant and youth, and it was only in the very depth of his inter- 
nal being that liis nature developed itself, which would be be- 
trayed at most only by a glance or sign. The spiritual world 
that was to manifest itself in his person flowed gradually into 
him from above, and all the various circumstances by which he 
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was surrounded, his conversations, contemplations, the reading 
of the Scriptures, contributed to the disclosure in him of one 
spring afker another. For, to suppose that Egyptian, Esseanic, 
Rabbinical learning, was instilled into his mind a<;cprding to the 
usual process of cultivation, and that all this had given a turn 
to his ideas, is contrary to the destination of the Messiah, inas- 
much as we are to regard him as the only one endowed with the 
absolute power of destiny. His development, therefore, is one 
purely independent, quite internal, a continual flowing-in of the 
heavenly world into the earthly frame, the motive power of 
which can be traced solely in external circumstances.* In a similar 
manner must be viewed the position of Jesus with regard to the 
priests in the temple; his questions put to the doctors, and their 
answers, became stirring awakening motives to his internal life. 
But the opinion that Jesus taught in the temple must be dis- 
missed as monstrous, — an instructing, demonstrating child, 
would be a contradiction, which the God of order could not pos- 
sibly have placed in the world. The words dxouwF, "listening to," 
and i'sn^Oitruvy "questioning," of ver. 46, refer clearly enough to his 
receptivity. The Scriptures, and the sublime hopes which they 
awaken, must have formed, no doubt, the basis of his questions; 
he enquires after himself, and we may say, that the whole strug- 
gle and longing displayed by the child Jesus was nothing but a 
desire for the revelation of himself. The wonderful combination 
of contrasts in the God-man, the connection of the temporal with 
the eternal, of the individual with the universal, presents itself 
before the mind of the reader in this occurrence, in its dct of 
becoming, and ruling and serving, acting freely and obeying 
child-like, here unite in an unutterable whole, which would be 
looked upon with astonishment by his parents (ver. 48), as well 

* Nothing herein is to be taken as dogmatically asserted, much less is 
anything specifically stated or put forward, as regards the progress of 
the educational development of the Redeemer. Was his human nature, as 
a sinless nature, specincally different from the &llen nature of man, so 
must also his progress of mental development have been, and, indeed, in 
a pointed manner must it be so understood, since it is made evident 
throughout that Christ had overcome all the sinftil influences with which 
he was surrounded. We can only consider as a mere formality, that is 
a mere passive compliance in Christ, the learning of language, or of 
letters. The substance of his knowledge is, however, in all the steps of 
his mental development, to be looked upon as active, as it must have 
been no other than bright and pure. Tholucks remarks against it 
(Glaubw. der. Ev. Gesch. p. 219 f ) appear to me not decisive. 
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as by unregenerate men in general, without their being capable, 
however, of understanding it. 

Ver. 41 — 43. According to the law of Moses (Exod. xxiii. 14 
sqq. ; xxxiv. 23), the men of Israel were bound to go to Jerusa- 
lem three times a-jear, in order to keep there the three high 
feasts;^ children having attained their twelfth year used to go 
likewise on this festive journey; at this age they were called 
rniUrr "^^ " ^^^ ^f *^® law,"' and were bound henceforth to 
keep the law. This moment of becoming mature, according to 
the law, occurs very properly at a time when the first indications 
arc given by the spirit of its awakening to a knowledge of its 
exalted nature. The passover, moreover,- lasted seven days (to 
this refers the passage of ver. 43, rtXnutrdvruv rAg fifii^ag^ when 
they had fulfilled the days), of which the first and the last were 
considered as a Sabbath (Exod. xii. 16; Deut. xvi. 4). 

Ver. 44 — 46. The parents of Jesus, accustomed to the discre- 
tion and obedience of the lad, went on their journey without 
him, presuming, no doubt, that he was with their relatives or 
acquaintances. The gv¥odia, which is derived from (ruvodtluy signi- 
fies a company of travellers, a caravan, such as were customaiy 
among those pilgrims who went on the journey to keep the feasts, 
in order to afford to each other during this journey comfort and 
protection. (Compare the charming description of such a pil- 
grimage in the beautiful poem of Strauss, entitled Helens Wall- 
fahrt.) It was only after three days spent in care and anxiety 
that they found the holy child in the holy place. The word h^v 
(it must be distinguished from w^j, "sanctuary,^' Luke i. 19), the 
extensive building of the temple had many halls and separated 
spaces, in which judges pronounced judgment, or the Rabbis 
kept their schools for instruction. In one of these schools 
(onTQ) ^® ^^'^i conceive Jesus to be. 

Ver. 47, 48. Here, in this circle, the child became an object 
of general admiration, and this itself became in its turn an ob- 
ject of astonishment to the parents. Although instructed in the 
exalted destination of their child, yet were they unable to com- 
prehend such a phenomenon. (The term cvngig, " intelligence," 
generally stands in relation to ^§6vfi<ftg, "understanding," as 

^ The expression, o/ yoviTg aurov, " his parents,** contains the informa- 
tion that his father Joseph was yet living; he, however, disappears from 
henceforth in the Gospel-hbtory, which makes it probable that he died 
before the public manifestation of Jesus. Comp. Matt. xiii. 55. 
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tliat of yoDf, "mind/' to (so(pia^ "wisdom," and yyStf/^, "know- 
ledge," (An6tg signifies understanding = na^'S. Yet this expres- 
sion [Is. xi. 2] is frequently likewise applied to tilings divine 
and to the manner of their reception, for example. Col. i. 9; 
Ephes. iii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 7). The address of the mother (r/ = 
biari = xVihy why) contains a gentle censure, which is removed, 
however, by the words following. The fault was that of the 
mother, who had forgotten the spiritual destination of her son. 

Ver. 49, 60. Without its having been intended, the words of 
Jesus contain a censure of Mary, inasmuch as they express, indeed, 
the true idea. Had her mind kept always in view the spiritual 
character of her son, she herself would have brought him into 
such society, as his own lofty spirit had now led him to. (The word 
^jjrg/^, "to seek," in connection with the passage following: hTilmi 
fisj literally, " it is necessary for me to be," implies the idea of 
irresolution, of wavering, on the part of Mary; this was what 
was false in her position ; she ought to have known where Jesus, in 
accordance with his nature, was sure to be.) The passage ra roV 
irar^Sgy "the things of the Father," in the first place, certainly re- 
fers to the temple as the visible dwelling of the invisible God. 
But the sense of the words extends much farther in the aspiring 
and higher self-knowledge of the child. This mysterious mean- 
ing of the expression, which clearly points at the oneness, i.e. at 
the unity of the Son and the Father, was not understood by his 
parents in the position they occupied to the Old Testament, for 
that he was speaking on this occasion of the temple could not. 
possibly have been obscure to them. Yet this mysterious word 
made an impression upon the mother (ver. 51), and sunk into 
her heart (ver. 19), wherein it revived in due time, so that it 
enabled her to speak of it. 

Ver. 51. Ka/ ?y v^oratrtrS/Amg auroTg, " and was subject to them," 
is here evidently destined to oppose any possible mistake or mis- 
understanding, as though there had been developed in Jesus a 
will which was not subject to the authority of his parents; not 
so much in the sense of a common disobedience, which cannot 
possibly, be thought of in one bom of the Spirit, as in a loftier 
signification. For we could imagine, indeed, that the spirit of 
Jesus had conceived himself as ruling over his parents; this is, 
however, contradicted by the Evangelist in his express remark 
that the Son of God always submitted to the human will of his 
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parents. The general idea of the voluntary humiliation of our 
Lord (Phil. ii. 7 sqq.), therefore, here once more manifests itself 
in such manner as it has already been pointed out above (Luke 
ii. 21, 22). 

Ver. 52. Another and new mention (see Luke ii. 40) of the 
progressive development both of the body and mind of the child 
(on ^r^oxowrg/v, in the sense of advancing, increasing, comp. Gal. 
i. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 16; iii. 9) concludes the history of Christ's in- 
fancy. (*HX/x/a, must not be taken, as in Luke xix. 3, in the 
sense of stature, size; it is much better to regard it as signify- 
^g ^^i maturity y or fvU-<iged vigour ^ which thus involves the 
perfection of the whole physical portion of life. The term x^'^ 
^^ grace, favour " must here be conceived differently from what it 
is in Luke ii. 40. For it is here given as belonging to the de- 
velopment, which is evidently inconsistent with the Divine love, 
for this love, as displayed to the Son of God, was always one and 
the same. The reference made to Ood and mankind clearly 
shows that x/^^ig here evidently manifests an especial act of grace, 
pleasure, so that it may be regarded as being =fu3ox/a, "delight," 
or a being well pleased. This might increase, inasmuch as in the 
human life of Jesus glory was developed more and more, which 
necessarily must have been the object of the Divine delight as 
well as of that of all good and righteous-minded men.) 
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PART THE SECOND. 

OP 8T JOHN THB BAPTIST, THB BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION 
OP CHRIST. 

(Matth. iii. 1—4, 12; Mark i. 2—13; Luke iii. 1—4, 13.) 



§ 1. THE PREAGHINO AND BAPTISM OF ST JOHN. 

(Matth. iii. 1—12; Mark i. 2—9; Luke iii. 1—20.) 

In the second part of the Gospel-history the reader is brought 
into a closer contact with the grand and main events thereof; the 
Evangelists inform us, in the sections following, how or in what 
manner the public appearance of Jesus was prepared. At first 
it was the Baptist who visibly and externally prepared the path 
of our Lord; and then it was the pouring out of the Spirit upon 
the small circle of the godly, as also the temptation of Jesus, 
which prepared it inwardly. 

St John appears here quite according to the prophecy of the 
angel (Luke i. 17), which Zacharias repeated (ver. 76), that is 
to say, as a prophet in the spirit and power of Elias. In his 
whole ministry he represents the law, the one namely which de- 
mands holiness and righteousness, but which offers or affords no 
power. The external form of his appearance corresponds with 
the external character of his person; he represents himself 
rough and severe, separated from the world, and revealing to it 
the sternness of the Divine judge. His sermon of repentance is 
a commentary on Rom. iii. 20, " by the law is the knowledge of 
sin." It was the destination of St John to awaken slumbering 
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minds, to call forth the feeling of the necessity for redemption, in 
order that the Saviour might find hearts that were capable of 
receiving that fulness of blessing which he came to bestow; 
wherefore also it is that Jesus begins his invitations by imme- 
diately addressing himself to the poor and himgry. Hence, al- 
though St John is so near the New Testament that he touches 
upon it, yet there is nothing in his being and ministry to iden- 
tify him with the spirit of the Gospel; he represents the law 
purely and solely, and only forms the connecting link of the Old 
and New Covenant; he is, so to speak, the key-stone of the for- 
mer (comp. here Matth. xi. 9 sqq.) This closely united, and yet 
immeasurably separate^ position of Jesus and the Baptist ex- 
presses, in a most palpable manner, the state of separation ex- 
isting between the two economies or covenants; the law and the 
gospel are two separate spheres of life which must not be mixed 
up with one another; faith alone and the mysterious act of the 
new birth arising out of it leads from the one into the other. St 
John, inasmuch as he completely represents the keystone of the 
economy of the Old Testament, occupies an exalted position 
among those bom of woman, and yet the least in the kingdom 
of God, " as horn of Ood" is greater than he.^ But with regard 
to the ministry of the Baptist, it must be said that it did not 
confine itself merely to the xri^vyfj^ rra furavoiaiy " preaching of 
repentance," but it manifested likewise in an outward rite, namely 
that of baptism.* With regard to this rite, it is not so much its 
relation to the baptism of proselytes that awakens our interest, 
as, on the contrary, its relation to the Christian sacrament of 
baptism. Concerning the baptism of proselytes, I am inclined 

^ Comp. Hengstenhei'g^s Christol. vol. iii. p. 460 sqq., where this 
view is disputed, and wherein likewise a higher character is vindicated 
for St John. Yet if the New Testament is not to lose its specific cha- 
racter, a new birth and the real experience of the forgiveness of sin 
must not be anticipated. The Old Testament contained only the belief 
in a future forgiveness, but the sin itself remained through the forbear- 
ance of God, until the sacrifice had been perfected on Grolgotha (Rom. 
iii. ^b). Whatever the Old Testament had and could bestow, St John 
the Baptist was possessed of, but the New Testament existence was not 
as yet his possession, because he died before the work of Christ was 
fully accomplished (comp. 1 Peter i. 10 sqq. ; Heb. xi. 39, 40). 

* For what regards St John s baptism comp. the context with the Acta 
of the Apostles xix. 4, according to which passage it appears^ indeed, 
probable that St John baptised with the formula: ^aTrt^u tfs its r^ 
i§X^fis¥ov, " I baptise thee unto him that is to come." 
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to think that a formal baptism, i.e. a lustration performed on a 
proselyte through another person, did not take place previous to 
the baptism of St John; it may have arisen at a subsequent 
period from the lustrations which every person performed on 
himself.^ But had such a baptism existed, the choice of this 
very rite would have been less proper; for it was no intention of 
St John to form a new communion, the members of which he 
would have consecrated by his baptism, but what he aimed at 
was to purify provisionally all those who lived under the dispen- 
sation of the Old Testament, in order that thus no unworthy 
person might be presented to receive the Messiah. Equally as 
little can be conceded to the opinion of the Jews who lived at a 
subsequent period, according to whom the baptism of the Mes- 
siah already existed previous to the appearance of Christ; nay, 
the circumstance that St John baptised seems to argue against 
it, for had the performance of baptism been universally regarded 
as a prerogative of the Messiah, St John would not have pre- 
sumed to perform it (comp. this with the comment on John i. 25). 
in order to account for the origin of the baptism of St John, no 
particular historical record is required. As lustrations were 
common in the Jewish form of worship, hence it was necessary 
to represent through, or express by, a symbolical rite the /a^irdma, 
" repentance," which he preached. This, it is true, he did not 
perform according to his own will — the Divine Spirit that ani- 
mated him, as it guided him in everything else, so likewise in this 
ordinance — ^he was sent to baptise with water (John i. 33). Of 
much more importance is the question how the baptism of St 
John is to be regarded in its relation to that of the Christian 
church. It is clear that the baptism of St John cannot be one 
and the same thing with that sacrament of baptism which was 
instituted only after the resurrection of our Redeemer (Matth. 

^ It strikes me that the preponderance of proof is on the side of 
Schnechenlmrger (iiber das Alter der Proselytentaufe. Berlin 1828); 
the opposite opinion, namely, that St John employed the custom which 
already existed for his own purpose, is defended by Bengel in his work 
bearing the same title (Tubingen 1814). Since the Old Testament fur- 
nishes us with no data that might further the decision of this question, and 
as all the Rabbinical writings concerning events previous to the appear- 
ance of Christ are but unsafe or doubtful testimonies, hence it would 
be difficult to come to a well grounded result concerning those most an- 
cient rites observed on receiving a proselyte. (Comp. likewise Matthies 
de baptismate. Berol. 1831. 8.) 
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xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16); the former wants the essential power 
of the Spirit (John i. 26), for it was a Xovr^hv /araw/a^, " a wash- 
ing (i.e. baptism) of repentance/' but no Xour^ ^aXtyytm^af, 
"washing of regeneration" (Luke iii. 3; Tit. iii. 6). The bap- 
tism of repentance of St John found its perfect parallel in the 
baptism of the disciples, as it existed prevums to the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice of our Lord and in the institution of that 
sacrament of which an especial mention is made by St John 
(John iv. 1, 2). Because the regenerating spirit was as yet 
wanting (John vii. 39), this baptism, as indeed also with their 
preaching connected therewith, could only produce an effect of a 
negative character, which, previous to the glorification of the 
Redeemer, displayed strongly the character of that of St John 
(comp. Matth. x. 7 with iii. 1). Notwithstanding the resem- 
blance which there existed in the form of the action, the natu^ 
thereof was very distinct.^ In Christian baptism, according to 
its ideal conception, it was intended that the result of the perish- 
ing of the old life should be a regeneration to a new and higher 
existence, which could only be effected by the ^rwO/tta ayn*^ 
" Holy Ghost." In infant baptism, however, which the church 
introduced from wise reasons at a subsequent period, the sacred 
act resumed, as it were, its former lower rank or degree of the 
baptism of St John, on which accoimt it is that a new act must 
succeed as soon as the understanding of the individual baptised 
has become matured, in order to perfect thus the process which 
can only attain its end in a person possessed of understanding. 
Thus, then, if indeed the baptism of St John was far inferior to 
that of the Christian church, still it was no empty illusion and 
mere custom; but it could certainly bestow no more than the in- 
dividual performing it was himself possessed of. It fulfilled the 
blessing of the law in those who received it, inasmuch as it con- 
tributed to the consummation of the fierdvo/a, "repentance," 
which then pointed to the necessity of another baptism which 
was capable of imparting the Spirit, the want of which had been 
awakened by the first baptism. 

* The baptism of St John most probably resembled the Christian, not 
only inasmuch as he who performed the rite of baptism executed the 
immersion of the individual baptised, a circumstance wherein this bi^ 
tism was especially distinguished from all lustrations, but likewise in so 
far as a farrmda was pronounced, as has already been mentioned above, 
during the rite of immersion. 
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St Luke (lii. 1) gives us here important information respecting 
some chronological facts connected with the Gospel history. St 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius; and since St John was six months older than Jesus 
(Luke i. 36), hence this statement (compare with Luke iii. 23) 
is a hint respecting the age of the Redeemer. Of course, it is 
nothing but a hint. For, in the first place, the number of the 
years of Jesus are not given with minuteness (Luke iii. 23, 
^¥ uiiSii r^idxovra iratVy " he was about thirty years") ; and, in the 
second, the period existing between the manifestation of St 
John and of Jesus is not pointed out with precision. The year 
of Christ's birth, as must be evident from the previous remarks 
concerning the year in which the birth of Jesus occurred, is 
fixed, no doubt, according to the chronology of Dionysius, at too 
late a period, since the 15th year of Tiberius begins with the 
19th of August of the year 27 after the birth of Christ.^ The 
remark respecting the different princes who reigned at that 
time in Palestine, is another fact relative to the date of the ap- 
pearance of St John. (The expression ijyj/ewyf u«, " to be governor," 
sc. of a Roman province, is used like d/t^oa, to rule, to administer, 
&c., and implies the various degrees of the Roman provincial 
government. Pilate was only procurator of Judea; he continued 
in office about ten years, and resigned it at the time of the 
death of Tiberius, having been deposed by Vitellius, then pro- 
consul of Syria. — Ttr^x'^u, in the original, means to govern 
over the fourth part of a larger territory, and in a wider sense of 
the word it signifies to govern in general, yet in a subordinate 
position. In this sense Cicero calls Dejotarus a tetrarch, Cic. 
de Div. i. 16. A higher title was an Ethnarch; this Arckdausy 
the eldest son of Herod the Great, enjoyed. Both the provinces 
Batanea and Auranitis St Luke comprises imder the name of 
*lrou^/a, " Ituria." The only thing remarkable in the enumera- 
tion or accoimt of St Luke is the circumstance that even the 
ruler of Abilene, a district not far from Anti-Lebanon, and 

^ Herein are not included the years of his co-reign with the Emperor 
Augustus. After this date has the Abbot Dionysius Exiguus made that 
computation of time from which our era is derived. Hose (Leben Jesu 
p. 39 sqq.), who is followed by Meyer (in the comm. to this pass.), woidd 
falsely consider this computation as the correct one, inasmuch as they 
regard as myths all the other statements made in the history of Christ's 
infancy. 
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situated beyond the territory of Palestine, and which is so called 
from the city Abela, is made mention of in the words, Au^awou 
rrii 'A^iXrivfig rsr^a^ovprog, "Lysanias being tetrarch of Abilene." 
Besides, at the time of Tiberius no Lysanias is mentioned as the 
ruler of that land; thirty years previous to that period there 
reigned, indeed, a man of that name, who was murdered by 
Antonius. Nevertheless, if we consider that the city and the 
territory belonging to it was so unimportant as to make it impos- 
sible that all its rulers should have been mentioned by the ancient 
historians, then the silence of writers respecting this prince will be 
by no means remarkable. We only need to suppose that Augustus 
had invested a son, or descendant of the earlier Lysanias, having 
the same name, in order to remove every doubt. And as Abi- 
lene bordered on Galilee, the scene of the ministry of Jesus, so 
this might have induced the Evangelist to mention likewise the 
prince of this small territory,^ What St Luke has indicated in 
so minute a manner, is stated by St Matthew, iii. 1, in the in- 
definite formula, tv raTg ixitvatg fifif^oug, " in those days/' It is 
not improbable, that the diegesis which St Matthew no doubt 
employed when writing the first chapters went yet much far- 
ther, but that the formula just mentioned had a closer connec- 
tion; it has, nevertheless [= the Hebrew onTf D*W2l> " ^ those 
days"], frequently also a wider reference, comp. Exod. ii. 11). — 
With these chronological remarks respecting the political rulers 
of those days, St Luke connects the mention of the then living 
heads of the spiritual dominion. But there are mentioned two 
high-priests (Luke iii. 2) ; the reading d^nitug, " of the high- 
priest," is no doubt to be preferred to the plural, because two 
names followed, Anrids and Caiaphds, hence the singular, which, 
according to the intention of the Evangelist, referred to the 
proper one, i.e. to the one who held the o&ee of high-priest, was 
thus changed. The latter was the ofiiciating high-priest; but 
his father-in-law, Annas, who formerly held the same oflice, and 
of which he now had been deprived, still maintained a great in- 
fluence. (Respecting this subject, see the comment, to the his- 
tory of the passion, as recorded in St Matth. xxvi. 57 sqq.) At 
this time, then, it was that St John appeared (va^ay tvtrai, "came," 
Matth. iii. l=?x^gv, "went," of Luke iii. 3), and preached repent- 

^ Comp. Tkoliick's Glaubw. der EvaDg. Gksch. p. 198 sqq., and 
Schnfckmfjurgers treatise in the Stvdien for 1833. Pt. 4. 
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ance. As the place of his preaching is mentioned, the i^ij^o^, 
" wilderness," which, of course, was not a desert in the true sense 
of the word, but which we must consider rather as having been 
a heath, •^•^, "wilderness." But the circumstance of St John's 
preaching in the s^fn^s, and not in towns, shows the peculiar 
character of this witness of truth. It formed a portion of the 
nature of St John to/y from the human race [Lid^e i. 80], and 
to preach to those who seek him; whereas our Redeemer himself 
seeks mankind. (The wilderness of Judea [Matth. iii. 1] was 
boimded, moreover, by the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. [Comp. 
Joseph, de Bell. Jud. L. iii. 18] ; hence St Luke iii. 3 calls it ^t^i- 
Xo^ioi rov 'lo^ddvou, " the country about the Jordan," = "i^y ^ -^33, 
"the plain of Jordan," Gen. xiii. 11.) But peculiar to St Luke 
iii. 2 is the addition iymro *^nfjM eioD M *JudmiVy " the word of 
God came unto John," which corresponds with the expression so 
common to the prophets, ^y S^^ -^^T rPil> " ^^^ ^^^^ of the 
Lord was upon." This remark, in the first place, implies that 
the public appearance of St John was not the result of his own 
reflection, but an act produced by inspiration from above. But 
then, in the second place, the manner in which the mind of St 
John was afiected by the powers of a higher world seems not to 
differ from the one which took place in the prophets of the Old 
Testament. For, whilst a calm and continually active influence 
of the Divine Spirit manifests itself as the peculiarity in the 
minds of the faithful imder the dispensation of the New Testa- 
ment (the term /^m/v, " to remain, abide, or dwell," is here used 
in the language of St John) ; in the Old Testament, on the con-- 
trary, the ministry of the Spirit is expressed more as sudden 
and momentary, but which always involved other periods barren, 
and, as it were, forsaken of the Spirit as succeeding, such in- 
deed as we find them in a subsequent period of the life of the 
Baptist (comp. Matth. xiv. 1 sqq.) Hence it is that the formula, 
^y /1 y^, " the hand of the Lord was upon," is frequently ap- 
plied when speaking of the inspired moments of the prophets, in 
order to indicate the violence and suddenness of the inspiration. 
Such formulas, of course, are never used when speaking of Jesus, 
because the Divine nature manifested itself in him not at certain 
isolated moments in his'life, but because he was himself the One 
everlasting manifestation of the deity, the Word. (Concerning 
the relation of ^fia, " word," and X(>70f, " word," which lead us 

M 
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to the same fundamental idea of the relation in which xi'ytsku, 
" to be called/' stands to shaty " to be," see the comment, on St 
John i. 1.) 

What St Matthew [iii. 1] leaves xmexplained, viz. the object of 
the xii^vyfia, " preaching," of the Baptist, St Luke explains with 
more minuteness [iii. 3], inasmuch as he calls it the pdvrt<ffjM 
fisra^maiy " baptism of repentance." (Comp. Matth. iii. 11, 
where St John says, ^anrriZju sig fisrdvotav, "I baptise unto repent- 
ance.") The expression fisrdmay "repentance," here describes the 
result of the law, in its operation upon the mind. Owing to its 
unrelenting and exacting form, it awakens in man the know- 
ledge of his infirmity, and the longing for a power that is capa- 
ble to satisfy it. Hence it is in fact a change of mind, of "w>D^," 
taking place in the deepest recesses of human life; but considered 
in itself, of course, it is something purely negative, which stands 
in need of something positive in order to complete it, namely 
the Spirit which came by Christ, and which man receives 
through the -r/Vr/j, i.e. faith. To this refers the addition, tig 
&<ptm afLa^tcavy "for remission of sins" [St Luke iii. 3, and St Mark 
i. 4f]. The preaching itself of St John was not to effect the 
&(pi6igy " remission," but it was only to prepare for that which was 
to be accomplished by Christ. Hence it is not improper to com- 
plete this sentence by f^oAtfwjv, " whichis to come." (Respecting this 
comp. the Acts of the Apostles xix. 4, wherein St Paul instructs 
the disciples of St John as to the meaning of their baptism.) 

St Matthew iii. 2. As the motive for the /nsravotT^, "to repent," 
the existence, or the being at hand, of the kingdom of God, is 
rendered prominent, a kingdom which excludes all those persons 
who are in their natural and unchanged state of mind. (The 
perfect ISyytxf, " has become near, i.e. is at hand," [from iyy/^w] 
must be taken in the sense of the present, so that the meaning 
will be: the kingdom of God is already at hand, viz. in the per- 
son of the Messiah who represents it, of whom St John the Bap- 
tist says: fiseog bfiSiv iWijxgv, Hv v/iLtTg ovx otdan, i.e. there stands one* 
among you whom ye know not, John i. 26). Besides, the ex- 
pression j8a<r/Xi/a rm ov^avatv, signifying the kingdom of heaven, 
is only found in St Matthew, (in 2 Tim. iv. 18 is found /3a<r/X«/flt 
sxov^dvtogy i.e. the heavenly kingdom). The more common ex- 
pression is, ffa<fi\sja rod e«oD, roD x^Kfrov, i.e. kingdom of God, of 
Christ,^ or simply )8a<r/X«/a, with the completing word 0sov "under- 

^ The expression ffatfiXeta roD vhv rou dv^^cu^ou, '^ kingdom of the Son 
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stood," [Luke xii. 32, and al. freq.] In the Old Testament the 
expression nv^^TO D^I^ "kingdom of heaven/' or rW^ht^ 
D'VTTM " kingdom of God,'' does not occur, for it is only found 
in Jewish writings of a subsequent period. In the Apocrypha 
the expression ^atriXtia esoD, " kingdom of God," is to be found, 
however, in Wisd. x. 10. The idea of the kingdom of God, on 
the contrary, pervades all the writings of the Old Testament, 
but it is most developed in the prophets. (Comp. Isa. ii. 1 — 4; 
Micah iv. 3 sqq.; Isa. xi. 1 sqq.; Ps. Ixxxv. 11, 12; Jer. xxiii. 
5 sqq.; xxxi. 31 sqq.; xxxii. 37 sqq.; xxxiii. 14 sqq.; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23 sqq.; xxxvii. 24 sqq.) Daniel describes in express 
terms the expected sanctification of all things, which was regard- 
ed by all the prophets as a coming event, as a kingdom of everlast- 
ing duration, [Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27] as indeed likewise frequently 
the Messiah' as a king, in which sense David especially is re- 
garded as his prototype [Dan. ix. 26; Ps. ii. 6; Zech. xiv. 9; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 24.] The fundamental idea of the expected king- 
dom of God, as foreshadowed in the Old Testament, is no other 
than that revealed in the New Testament. The idea of a king- 
dom necessarily implies two distinct ideas, viz. that of a person 
determining [ruling], and the one of a person dependant [sub- 
ject]. But in the kingdom of God, the divine will appears as the 
one absolutely reigning; for, in so far as the Divine will is con- 
ceived as being neglected in this sinful world, in the same pro- 
portion is the condition of his absolute dominion one of a future 
period. Hence, the /3atf/X«/a rod GgoD, " kingdom of God," forms a 
contrast with the jSatf/Xs/a rng afid^iag, "kingdom of sin," or 
with its representative &^uv roZ x6<ffiov raurou, " the prince or ruler 
of this world." The coming of the former kingdom involves the 
destruction of the latter, and the dominion of the latter restricts 
the influence of the former. But as the Old Testament, more 
especially in the prophecies, does not fiilly develope the ideas 
put forward, not presenting them to the mind in their continual 
progression throughout the course of time, and only, as it were, 
concentrates them into one picture; so it is, in like manner, 
with regard to the revelations concerning the kingdom of God. 

of Man," (Matth. xiii. 41,) is rarely used for ^affiXsia rov Xotarov, "king- 
dom of the Christ, or Messiah." In Mark xi. 10, the passage |3atf/Xi/a 
roD Aaj8/^, "kingdom of David," occurs because David is regarded as the 
type of the king Messiah. • 
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The prophetic communications contain living descriptions of 
it, according to which the dominion of sin appears to be over- 
come internally and externally, and the dominion of God and of 
his will appears to be established; but the external and internal 
are not properly kept separate therein, but are taken in connec-. 
tion, hence it is particularly their subjection the one to the 
other which is not defined, on the contrary, the great picture of 
the pure development of life of the creation is drawn at once in 
a perspective view, whereby those things which are separated by 
great spaces therein appear as standing close to one another. 
Whatever is in the germ in the Old Testament, appears in the 
New Testament freely and fully developed, which thus alone 
displays in its fulness the fundamental idea included therein. 
The divine kingdom appears, accordingly, as a kingdom which 
exists for ever, which is founded on the protevangel in the fistllen 
human race, which is typically represented in the Mosaic theo- 
cracy, but which is represented in Christ completed essentially 
in knowledge, which, ever since his appearance, continues grow- 
ing secretly in the world of spirits, to obtain a final victory over 
all — ^to efiect a harmonious amalgamation of external and inter- 
nal forms of life throughout the kingdom of creation. With 
closer regard to this development of the idea of the j8a<r/Xi/a roZ 
0«^D in the writings of the New Testament, there is clearly mani- 
fested in the New Testament the separation of the external and 
internal portion. In the latter relation the fia<si\tia r. 6. appears, 
according to the view of the New Testament, as one really 
present, not only in the person of our Redeemer himself, but 
likewise in those believing in him, who have been transplanted 
into his element of life. In the internal life and the knowledge 
of the Spirit, the absolute dominion of the Deity (in faith) ap- 
pears as being realized. Conceived thus, as the divine kingdom 
in the world of the Spirit, it appears, as we find it in St Luke xvii. 
21^ where the passage is given thus: i) ^affiXita roD ^sou hrSg vpi,Sj¥ 
i0rtv^ i.e. the dominion of God is within you, (comp. Rom. xiv. 
17). But in external relation, the kingdom of God appears 
likewise in the New Testament as one yet to come, and to be 
desired. The element of the Spirit of Christ, which ensures 
to itself a dominion in the deepest recesses of the internal life, 
, strives after an unconditional dominion over all connected there- 
with ; the extension of the dominion of the godly life in Christ 
over things external is, however, of a gradual character, and 
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hence to be hoped for by the faithful by slow degrees only. But 
in this relation to external things, we find in the New Testament 
a twofold modification of the idea. FirsUi/y the circle of life 
within which reigns the element of Christ, (the church) is taken 
in its visible manifestation as an external communion. In this 
view the ^aoiX^ia r. 6. itself appears as being about to come, as 
developing itself gradually in this sinful world, being as yet in a 
relative commixture with the elements of sin. (Comp. on 
Matth. xiii. 47 sqq.) For, only in the person of the Redeemer 
himself, the jSatf/Xi/a manifests itself as perfect both externally 
and internally. Secondly, the external is conceived as being 
made homogeneous with the internal, and as being equally pene- 
trated by the all-ruling will of God, and in this respect the j^afriXs/a 
appears as an absolutely perfected but future one. That which 
must become mighty only in the spiritual world, is ultimately 
represented as predominant even in the xr/V/;, " creature" [Rom. 
viii. 19 sqq.] In this view the )8a(r/Xi/a, " kingdom," might be 
called an rr/yttog, "earthly," (the counterpart of «rou^(£v/of, "hea- 
venly," 2 Tim. iv. 18), meanwhile, however, this appellative is, 
for good and suflScient reasons, not found; but the idea itself is 
found everywhere throughout the New Testament, in the pro- 
mise made that in the ^rafoutf/a, " advent," the kingdom of God 
shall become externally predominant. (Comp. on Matth. xx. 21 ; 
xxvi. 29; Luke xxi. 31; John xviii. 36). Meanwhile, in very 
many places, the internal and external parts are, as in the Old 
Testament, not clearly defined, but are commingled in a manner 
of great generality and vagueness. The ^atriXi/a then becomes 
the ideal world to come. (Comp. Luke xxiii. 42, the words of 
the one malefactor,) which, as present to the souls of believers, 
and as absent from the mass of mankind, may hence be said to 
be both present and absent at one and the same time. Another 
distinction, in like manner, unknown in the Old Testament, in 
the idea of the kingdom of God, is the reference which it has in 
the New Testament, at one time to a single individual, and at 
another to the totality of the human race. According to these 
different views, the ^aci\ua is thus represented both as having 
come, and as being about to come. For, in as far as the spiri- 
tual element that, together with Christ, penetrates mankind, 
and establishes in it the kingdom of God, has seized an individ- 
ual, in so far does the kingdom of God exist in him, and he in 
the kingdom of God; but the idea of its being to come applies 
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likewise to such an individual, not only in so far as the elements 
of this higher life gradually take possession of all his powers, 
but likewise in so far as the principle existing in him will be 
that of the totality, and will be received thereby independent of 
him. Similar to the former is the relation of the commimity 
(conceived as a greater individuality); for, although the king- 
dom of God (in the church) is in it, and it (through the £uthful, 
as the representatives of the mass) in the kingdom of Crod, y^ 
is the kingdom of God likewise for it to come. 

Hence the one idea of the kingdom of God appears, in the 
New Testament only, to be applied in various senses, and accord- 
ing to existing contrasts, at one time the one, and at another the 
other of the senses are rendered more prominent. Among the 
great mass of the Jews enslaved by Pharisaism, the conception 
of the external appearance of the Messiah's kingdom predominat- 
ed; in opposition to this materialist view, our Redeemer brought 
forward the ideal part of the Pa<fi\ita roD ei oD, " kingdom of GtxL" 
Even during the apostolic period were developed the germs of 
gnostic idealism, by which is denied the future external and real 
manifestation of the dominion of the divine one, as promulgated 
in the doctrine of the i3a<r/Xs/a; hence it was that the latter had to 
be protected against the inroads of the former. The rude 
chiliasm of the ancient church had to be met at a subsequent 
period by the ideal view of the kingdom of God, as propagated by 
the adherents of the Alexandrian church, and owing to its in- 
fluence, the idea of its being in the nature of Divine things to 
penetrate and rule the external through the internal, the indi- 
vidual BA well as the total, was gradually forced into the back- 
groimd. The true biblical realism points out the via mediOy or 
safe middle path, which exists between the two by-ways of 
materialism and spiritualism in the doctrine of the jSair/Xc/a, it 
is not fx roD x6<rfM>v ro^rou, " of this world," but it is tv rp xo<r/^, 
"in the world'' (John xviii. 36); and as it developes itself in Hie 
individual upon whom it takes hold from the most internal 
source of life outwards even to the sanctification and glorification 
of the body, so likewise it gradually transfers itself from those 
individuals who represent individually the kingdom of God, to 
the totality of the human race, and transforms not only the 
earth to a state of paradisaical purity, but finally perfects the 
whole universe, producing a new heaven and a new earth (2 
Peter iii. 13; Revel, xxi. 1). 
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Finally, let us oast a glance at the passage here treated of 
(Matth. iii. 2), and let us inquire in what sense St John the 
Baptist may have regarded the ^<stkiia, as it will appear most 
probable that he received it, owing to his position under the law, 
in the general and vague sense of the Old Testament, perhaps 
even with a certain predominance of the external view, yet 
without adding any false notions to the idea itself. For we may 
always admit of a certain relation existing between the imagina- 
tions of St John and the prevailing national views concerning 
the kingdom of the Messiah; the belief that the kingdom of 
. God would present itself as an external kingdom, was in itself 
not at all false, it rather implied in a direct manner its ful- 
filment. But the thing really false was, that men expected 
and wished for the external without the addition of the internal. 
Hence, as carnal man creates for himself a carnal god according 
to his own Uking, in like manner does he create a like kingdom 
of God, whereas the spiritual man has a spiritual God and a 
spiritiial kingdom of God; and as the true God became man, so 
in like manner the kingdom of God, or of heaven, becomes an 
earthly one, in order that heaven and earth may celebrate a 
complete reconciliation. 

Matth. iii. 3. The manifestation of the Baptist is proved by 
the Evangelists from passages taken from the Old Testament, 
as willed by God. All the Evangelists (comp. John i. 23) quote 
the passage of Isaiah xl. 3 — 5. St Luke has given it in the 
most complete manner; like the two others, he follows the Sep- 
tuagint, only with few deviations. St Mark adds also Mai. iii. 
J ;^ but this passage seems to have occurred to his mind as be- 
ing parallel during the period in which he wrote, for he partly 
cites it (from memory) with strong deviations from the Septua- 
gint, and partly has he also copied the formula: Jv 'VL<f€da rp w^o- 
(pyirfi, "in Isaiah the prophet,'' to the passage from Malachi. 
Transcribers have, no doubt, converted these words into iv roTg cr^o- 
(firirati, "in the prophets;" but that this reading is without any 
authority requires no proof. This passage of St Mark is a 
sign not to be mistaken that he had documents before him, and 
that he made use of them; he adopted the formula of citation 

^ Comp. to the passage Mai. iiL 1, moreover, the remarks on Matth. 
xl. 10 ; Luke vii. 27, where the same citation is mentioned with similar 
deviations, which evidently leads to the supposition that the same 
sources were made use of. 
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from St Matthew and St Luke, but added from memory, with- 
out changing the formula, the words of Malachi.^ Besides, the 
whole prophetic passage is based on the image or figure of the 
entrance of a king for whom the ways are prepared. In so tar 
as the king and his kingdom are spiritual, the heights tod 
depths must be conceived in a spiritual manner, and must be 
applied to the frames and tempers of mind of unbelief and faint- 
heartedness, of pride and self-conceitedness, which should im- 
pede the ministry of Christ. The term ^wy^, " voice," forms an 
interesting contrast with the X^o^, word of John i. 1. In the 
notion of the word the idea is contained at the same time which 
involves the articulated word; the voice denotes as such the 
notion of awakening, stirring. St John brought no new idea 
into the world of man, he ruled over no pecidiar province of 
life into which he might have transposed mankind; he was a 
mere organ to effect a mighty spiritual revolution in the spiritual 
wilderness of mankind; he awakened the necessity which the 
Redeemer appeased. (The Oagayf , " precipice," of Luke iii. 5, 
6, is = rd<p^og, "trench, valley;*' in the New Testament it is only 
to be found in this place. The counterpart of it is jSowi^c, a " hill 
or rising ground," and o^og, "a mountain." The former expression, 
^ouvSg, is also met with Luke xxiii. 30. The Septuagint uses it 
for Tiy^ "elevation, hill." On <ra)rf)^tov roD 0eoD, " the salvation of 
God," comp. Luke ii. 30; Acts of the Apostles xxviii. 28. i^omfi^ia^ 
used similarly, we find Luke i. 69. In the concluding formula, 
l-^irai cra<ra <rd^^ x. r. X., " all flesh shall behold," the Evangelist 
follows the Septuagint against or notwithstanding tlie Hebrew 
text, wherein is wanting the expression trurri^m r. tf., " the salva- 
tion of God." The words 6<p&i<r8rai U^a roZ xu^Uvy " the glory of 
the Lord shall be seen," on the other hand, which we find in the 
Septuagint according to the original text, have been omitted by 
St Luke. Besides, the ministry of the Redeemer is represented 
in the prophecy in its completion, agreeing in every respect 
with the dominant views of the Old Testament.) 

Ver. 4 — 6. The raiment and manner of life of the Baptist 
corresponds quite with the picture given of Elijah the Tishbite 

* The supposition of Hengstenberg (Christol. vol. iii. p. 398 sqq.; 
464 sqq.), that St Mark used the passage of Malachi as one belonging 
to Isaiah, because the former had borrowed it from the latter, and hence 
that Malachi is but the auctor secundarivs, appears to me as being 
forced, for the words remain afler all those of Malachi. 
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(2 Kings i. 8; comp. Zecli. xiii. 4); St John lived and acted in 
a rude and severe ascetic manner. ('Ax^/^ is the great well- 
known eastern locust, a food of the poor, Levit. xi. 22.) By 
this very strict form of his life, and by the rebuking earnestness 
of his character,' the prophet awakened the slumbering; it ap- 
peared as though an apparition of former ages had appeared in 
the present time so destitute of the spirit. The ^m^ ^ouvtos, " the 
voice of one crying," resounded mightily throughout the wilder- 
ness; those that had been awakened collected around the pro- 
phet, in order to ease their conscience. The jSa^rr/er^g, " bap- 
tism," as well as the i^o/M\6yiii<ngy " confession," are noticed as 
the forms under which the ministry of St John represented it- 
self. The confession must be conceived as a condition of bap- 
tism, inasmuch as the latter was to be, as it were, a type of the 
forgiveness of sin which would be fidfilled by the coming Mes- 
siah, which required a pure fitrdvoia, " repentance." Therefore, 
wherever the confession was wanting, there the baptism had no 
eflfect (comp. ver. 7 sqq. containing the reprehension of the 
Pharisees). But the confession was not required as an especial 
confession of solitary deeds (although this cannot be excluded 
in individual cases), it was rather to be a pure expression and 
announcement of the necessity, which was as such recognisable 
to the prophetic and searching spirit of St John. 

Ver. 7. What St Luke comprises in the expression " 2%Xo/, 
"people" (excluding the few honest-minded), is expressed in 
a more definite manner by St Matthew by ^a^ /<ra/o/, " Pharisees," 
and :za66ouxajbi, " Sadducees." These Jewish sects, so well-known 
in ecclesiastical history, appear in the New Testament as the 
representatives of hypocritical superstition and of carnal unbe- 
lief. Pharisaism had nevertheless a deeper foundation; it rested 
on the basis of the word of God, with which had been joined 
mere traditional precepts. Hence, although the Pharisees, re- 
garded as a body, are always attacked in the New Testament, 
especially in the Gospels, inasmuch as they had fallen into hy- 
pocrisy, and made a profession of godliness in consequence of 
their confounding the external with the internal, still there were 
always found among them individual believers. But Sadduceism 
was without any deep and true foundation, or any element of a 
more exalted life; in it we behold represented pure worldliness, 
which nevertheless frequently seems to be united with a degree 
of good intention. Hence this order was of little importance, 
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wbereas Pharisaism, which bore in itself a positive character, 
was at the same time more dangerous in its degenerate state, 
and in its nobler phase was also more susceptible of a coalition 
with the Gospel. Of the Esseans no mention is made in the 
• New Testament, partly because they came not into contact with 
the great community of the Jewish people, and partly because 
their endeavours, though noble as a whole, were yet, on the other 
side, too much clouded by dangerous subtle errors to recommend 
themselves as worthy of imitation. Besides, it is the chief fea- 
ture of the Gospel to present to man for imitation no other ex- 
ample than the Redeemer, in whom is contained the fuhiess of 
all things worthy of being desired. Moreover, there was no 
cause for positive polemics against the Esseans, inasmuch as 
their definite sectarian character caused them to be known only 
in certain small circles, and inasmuch a& the element of Chris- 
tian truth contained the best antidote for the Essean heresies.^ 

The address of the Baptist to the multitude which was under 
the influence of Pharisaism and Saddiiceism^ and which hence 
shared the foulness of these sects, takes the colour of the strict 
legal severity which St John represents. The Baptist contrasts 
in spirit the /3a(r/Xf/a r. tf., " the kingdom of God," with the king- 
dom of the prince of this world, and regards those impure minds 
that aiFect a purity of soul which they do not possess, as the 
types of this wicked empire. (The expression ytrnifLara ix'^^y 
generation of vipers,'' = ^jjf^j tinfef* " ^^^ ^^ stock of the ser- 
pent,'' Is. xiv. 29, is certainly very harsh, but it is in accordance 
with the nature of love simply to call wicked whatever is wicked, 
and, according to truth, to trace it to its source. The serpent 
or viper here implies all that is of a devilish nature, and that it 

^ The notion that Jesus obtained his knowledge and information in 
the schools of the Esseans, is sufficiently refuted, if a correct view be 
taken of the Essean sect, which possessed all the faults that are common 
to separatists in general, more especially of covert or hidden self-concdt 
and hypocrisy. That our Lord knew them cannot be doubted, inasmuch 
as it was in Galilee itself that they were chiefly seated; that their ap- 
pearance may have been to him somewhat of an incitement, is likewise 
highly probable; but it must be fully kept in mind, that the moral edu- 
cation of our &iviour was of purely internal derivation, derived from 
above through the influence of the Spirit, and hence, that Esseanism had 
no effect whatever on the cultivation of his mind ; Christ brought down 
to earth a principle of spiritual life which was totally at variance with 
Esseamsm, and every other human form of religious life, and which 
exerted a positive influence on every circumstance of his career. 
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is the wish of Jesus that it should be received in this sense, is 
evident from the comparison of Matth. xii. 34s, xxiii. 33, with 
John viii. 44, Revel, xx. 2.) But their falling under the judg- 
ment of Grod must not be considered, nevertheless, as absolute, 
comp. with the Acts of the Apostles xiii. 10, 11 ; the exhortation 
following, contained in ver. 8, clearly expresses the wish that 
they should cease to be what they are. As such, they neces- 
sarily fall under the Divine judgment. Hence, this passage in- 
volves the doctrine of the possibility of changing, i.e. transform- 
ing the progeny of vipers into children of God through faith and 
repentance. (The words o^n AtiXXow^a, "wrath to come," for 
which we find 1 Thess. i. 10 h^^ «f%oAt«Mj, "coming wrath," ex- 
press the idea of Divine penal justice, and hence the AmxaKD-^ig 
TTig 6^fig, " revelation of wrath," =r x^/V/g, "judgment," comp. Rom. 
i. 18. Here, in the preaching of St John, the x^hn iax^rrj, "last 
judgment," is no doubt conceived according to the Old Testa- 
ment view of it, as being immediately connected with the Mes- 
siah's coming, inasmuch as the first and second advent of the 
Messiah are not kept distinct. Concerning 6^fi r. 6., " the wrath 
of God," comp. on Matth. xviii. 34.) 

Ver. 8. With the rebuking words of the discourse of St John 
are mingled words of exhortation, which indeed strongly refer 
to the necessity of an actual manifestation of sincere repentance. 
St Luke iii, 11 sqq. contains the commentary to the i^a, 
"works," as demanded by the Baptist from his exalted point 
of view. (The formula xa^hg r?^ fAtravotag &^iog, " fruits meet for 
repentance," is also found in the Acts pf the Apostles xxvi. 26. 
— ^The reading xa^^bg, " fruits," in St Matthew, is spurious; it is 
likely to have been borrowed from the parallel passage of St 
Luke.) 

Ver. 9. The actual proof of a true feeling of repentance which 
St John claims, is contrasted by him with the pride of external 
prerogatives. (The expression /ai) U^nn, " think not," occurs as 
unfrequently in St Matthew as the /^ a§^ri<fh, " begin not," in St 
Luke. The former applies to the imaginary rights which the 
Pharisees thought they possessed, in consequence of their boasted 
descent from Abraham; the latter applies to their vain and self- 
conceited proceedings in proclaiming aloud this right to men, 
and in harbouring such ideas inwardly in their hearts.) The de- 
scent from Abraham is regarded as the centre-point of all the 
prerogatives of the theocracy. According to its true meaning, 
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this descent in itself was not so much a prerogative, as indeed a 
greater obligation to a divine life and conduct; wherever this 
obligation remained unfulfilled, there the supposed advantage 
assumed the form of a disadvantage. (Concerning the ideal 
conception of the descent from Abraham, and the participation 
in the prerogatives of the theocracy, comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29; 
iv. 16.) In order to teach the worth and true value of corporeal 
descent, the Baptist refers back to the free grace of God. As 
the birth in the bosom of the theocracy is a pure gift of grace, so 
the Almighty can disinherit all those who show themselves un- 
worthy of such grace, and call to a participation of it such as 
were far from his promises. (The iyiT^cuy " raising up," with re- 
ference to the children bom of Abraham, involves the idea of 
their disinheritance.) The words dvmrcu 6 $ihg Ix rm >J&uv rourw 
iytt^ai rix¥a rp 'AjS^aa/tt, '^ God is able of these stones to raise up 
children to Abraham," may certainly be applied typically to the 
Gentiles, just as in our passage the trees are intended to typify 
the Jews in their Pharisaical propensities or dispositions, which 
was advancing towards its destruction. Yet, the additional 
word rourw V, " of these," compels us to suppose that the stones lying 
on the banks of the river Jordan are here spoken of, in doing 
which we must constantly keep in view the parallel with the 
history of creation; as God formed man of a clod of earth, in 
like manner can he likewise create even now men out of stones. 
Ver. 10. In order that his exhortation might sink deeper into 
the hearts of hi^ hearers, he represents the time as being deci- 
sive. Already in the Old Testament the moral world had been 
paralleled, as in this place, with the physical (Ps. i. 3; Is. vi. 13); 
the same comparison is frequently met with in the New Testa- 
ment (Matth. vii. 9; Rom. xi. 17). The time of harvest is that 
of the x^hig, "judgment," in which the fruit forms the main 
question. The fruit here demanded was an external dixato6vvri, 
" righteousness," and a genuine internal fiirdwiuy " repentance." 
(The ixx^«T«<rda/, stg flruj j8aXX«<rtfa/, "to be hewn down and cast 
into the fire," are images or types of the 6^ri, " wrath," ver. 7.) 
In Luke iii. 11 — 15 is contained an extension of the discourse of 
St John peculiar to St Luke. It clearly reveals the position of 
the Baptist as altogether in the law. He recommends a faithful 
fulfilling of the law, but into the sphere of faith and of love the 
fu¥ii fioSivrog iv rp igii/itf), " the voice of the crier out in the wilder- 
ness," does not penetrate. He only referred to acUon, in like 
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manner, as those desirous of instruction only asked, n ^oivi^ofnv 
" what shall we don (Ver. 13, ^^dtrtntv, " to enact"=toa3, " to- 

— T 

urge, to force, to require," exigere scil. ^6^¥, " tribute/' — Aiagssuy 
" to shake thoroughly, to use violence, to exhort by violence.^ — 
ivxo^avTiO), properly speaking, signifies to play the petty and 
false informer, or fig-informer; but it means likewise to practise 
covetousness, avidity, comp. Luke xix. 8.) As a peculiar feature 
in the character of the Baptist, i^e observe, moreover, his child- 
like humility, which is indicated by what follows, but which St 
John for very good reasons carefully describes (in the first chap- 
ters) of his Gospel. Even at the time when the Baptist yet 
lived, his followers supposed they saw in his person the XoitrrSg, 
"Messiah;"** but he himself humbly confessed his subordinate 
character and position, and referred his followers to the Re- 
deemer. Much against his will, he served as an historical point 
of view, or epoch, to his self-willed disciples, of a much later 
period, who were of the sect of the Sabseans. 

Ver. 11. Declining the dignity of the Messiah, the Baptist 
points at him to whom this honour is due. He calls him Msu 
fiou i^x^fMvoi, " he that cometh after me," leaving undetermined 
when he would appear. St John the Evangelist, who took an 
interest in enlarging on the declarations of the Baptist concern- 
ing his relation to the Redeemer (on this subject comp. on John 
i. 19 sqq.; iii. 27 sqq.), mentions facts which prove that St John 
had a deep and true knowledge concerning our Redeemer and 
his work. St Matthew renders prominent, in the words of the 
Baptist, that Jesus had a more mighty power of spirit (tff^v^6rt^6g 
fiov sffrivy " he is mightier than 1."**) Hence, he compares his re- 
lation to the Redeemer to that of a servant to his master. (The 
passage v^odri/jkara XD(ra/, or /3a<rracra/, " to unloose, or to carry the 
sandals,*** stands for doing in general the duties of a servant.) 
But it is more especially with regard to baptism (comp. on John 
i. 25 sqq.) that the Baptist renders prominent the superiority of 
the Messiah ; he contrasts the h Uan ^a^xrif^nvy ** to baptise with 
water,** by adding the words, fia^rri^nv h ^iv/HMrt ayitf) xai cru^/, 

" to baptise with the Holy Ghost and with fire.** One almost 
here feels tempted to combine inj^y " fire,** with irvtZfia, " spirit,** 

^ Concerning the answer given in the New Testament to the ques- 
tion, 71 ^ot^ffofitv, " what shall we do,", comp. the Acts of the Apostles 
ii. 37. 
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SO that either, ^g, would appear as the things accompanying it 
(as though the baptism of the Spirit would be accompanied by 
fiery appearances, as it was at the feast of Pentecost), or that 
Tvivfisa would be the thing explaining more distinctly the nature 
of flrDf (=flrD£ ^vivfiartxSvy " spiritual fire"), SO that the fire, as a 
more powerful element, would form a contrast with the vdat^, 
" water." Yet, the passages, Matth. xx. 22, Luke xii. 50, strike 
roe as being favourable to the ancient mode of distinguishing of 
the threefold baptism (fluminis, " of the river," flaminis, " of 
flames," sanguinis, " of blood.")^ The Redeemer appears here as 
the type of the faithful, who, like himself, must suffer, if not 
externally, at least internally, the consummating baptism of 
blood. In the triple element of baptism (D3«f, flrviD/e^a, ^^, "water, 
spirit, fire") there is contained or indicated a progressive grada- 
tion of the spiritual development of life, and of the element 
through which it occurs. Whilst the lowest degree, i.e. the bap- 
tism with water, refers to the external purification of sins, and 
the fitrdvoia, " repentance," the baptism of the spirit, on the con- 
trary, refers to the internal purification by faith (the ^imdfia ay/o», 
" the Holy Ghost," being considered as the regenerating princi- 
ple, John iii. 1 sqq.. Acts of the Apostles i. 5), and, finally, the 
baptism of fire expresses the transformation, or sanctification, of 
the new-bom higher life in its peculiar nature. 

Ver. 12. The discourse very properly concludes with the re- 
peated warning of the proximity of the x^/er/^, "judgment" (ver. 
10), to fulfil which belongs in fact to the office of the Messiah. 
His judicial ministry is here expressed figuratively, viz. by sepa- 
rating the wheat from the chaff. The same figure of speech is 
found, Jerem. xv. 7, Luke xxii. 31. (The passage o5 iv rp x^Et^i 
c^vroZ=^'yi^ ^'Qj^y "in whose hand." — nruoi=vannus, ventila- 

brum, "fan."— *'A>^ufoic=:y^, "chaff," Ps. i. 3. — Concerning the 
expression, m»^ &<t^i<tT0Vy " unquenchable fire," comp. on Mark ix. 
44.) In the verses in which St Luke iii. 18 — 20 concludes this 
subject, this Evangelist terms these discourses of the second Elijah, 
ivayys\j%f(r&ai, "to proclaim good tidings," inasmuch as they treated 
of the advent of the Messiah (and of his presence, John i. 26). 
The preliminary remarks of St Luke concerning the imprisonment 

* De Wette very falsely views ^Df, " fire,** as denoting punishment ; for 
the notion of baptism admits of no reference to punishments, inasmuch 
as it always serves to man's salvation. 
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of the Baptist, may have been caused by some digest used by St 
Luke, wherein the further account of the fate of St John was 
most probably given. What happened at a much later period 
St Luke anticipated in this place. (These remarks thereon, 
comp. with those on Matth. xiv. 1 sqq.) 



§ 2. BAPTISM OF CHBIST. 

(Matth. iii. 13—17; Mark i. 9—11; Luke iii. 21—23; John 
i. 32—34.) 

The fact of Christ being baptised by St John contains some- 
thing striking, inasmuch as in the ordinary way, no doubt, the 
inferior is blessed by the superior (Heb. vii. 7), but here the case 
is entirely reversed. For, the distinguishing feature of baptism 
and mere lustrations, as has been mentioned already, consists in 
there being one who is the baptiser, and another who is the bap- 
tised, and in the fact of the baptiser's introducing, or, as it were, 
raising the baptised to his own element of life. How the weaker 
can raise the stronger to his own degree of life, cannot well be 
perceived. A feeling of the impropriety of the baptism of Christ, 
indeed, penetrated the mind of St John himself, and he even 
confessed that he himself had rather need of a higher baptism 
from Jesus. Considered from an objective point of view, this 
was quite correct; yet, according to the Divine disposition that 
limits all things by certain bounds or measures, which applies 
indeed to the development of life of every individual (without 
any detriment to the liberty that finds its development in the 
circle appointed for it), St John was not called for the New Tes- 
tament, he only formed the key-stone of the old covenant, and 
like Simeon (Luke ii. 25 sqq.) he beheld the Messiah without 
himself experiencing his regenerating ministry, i.e. efficacy; he 
was saved in the same manner in which were the saints of the 
old covenant, viz. through faith in the Redeemer to come. For, 
although St John beheld Christ, yet the redemption was likewise 
for him one which would take place hereafter, inasmuch as the 
ministry of Christ was only fulfilled after the death of the Bap- 
tist. Hence it forms part of the humility of the Baptist that he, 
occupying his station, in a pure and plain manner baptised 
Jesus; a formal refusal to baptise him would have been a mock 
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humility, i.e. a want of obedience to the Divine will, which had 
instituted or ordained this relation between St John and Christ. 
In order to understand all this, we here find a key in the words 
of Jesus, ovr« 9r^sTov i^riv vi/j^ 'jrXni^Stgaj ^atfav dixatc<runiVy "thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness" (Matth. iii. 15). For, 
the expression dixouotruvjiy " righteousness'' (on the signification of 
which, in its connection, mention is made in Rom. iii. 21), here 
signifies=d/xa/ov, "justice," that which the law demands, i.e. what 
is right. Hence these words contain the general principle upon 
which our Redeemer acted, and which St John too had to obey; 
namely, to regard all ihe ordinances of the law as Divine insti- 
tutions. It is true that this was no internal necessity (whence, 
indeed, ^^s^o¥ l<rri, literally, " it is becoming," is used, and not 
diT, " it needs," or xs^tav s;^w, " to have need"), but only a pro- 
priety, yet it was a propriety in the highest and noblest sense 
of the word; the contrary would have been an interruption 
of the harmony of life. Hence, as Jesus was, in a gene- 
ral sense, a yivo/u^svog v^h ro/Cfcov, " one bom or made under the 
law" (Gal. iv. 4), hence declaring the baptism of St John as 
being a Divine institution, he was obliged to submit to it; ac- 
cording to the Divine will, it was to form the moment of his 
anointing with the Spirit, and of his solemn inauguration to the 
office of the Messianic king.^ Hence the baptism of Jesus forms a 
parallel with the ceremony of circumcision and purification (comp. 
Luke ii. 21, 22). The mediator himself took part as yet for some 
time in the sacrifices and other propitiatory offerings conmianded 
by God for the temple worship, until he had rendered superfluous 
the repetition of all other sacrifices by the one made on the 
cross in his own person. With the water baptism of St John, to 
which Jesus submitted, was connected, according to a Divine pro- 
mise, the baptism of the Spirit^ which, by its nature, could not 
be imparted by St John; on the contrary, this baptism would 
form a sign, " j^*^^, ffrifnTbv" for the Baptist himself, by means of 
which he might infallibly recognise the promised Messiah. 
Through this spiritual anointing the height was attained of that 

* What Be Wette says, namely, that " sin slumbered in him,'* destroys 
the character of Christ's impeccability. The poBsibUity of sin must be 
distinguished from the germ of sin, such as is harboured in sinful man. 
Like in Adam and the angels, previous to their Mi, so also existed in 
Christ the pure passibilUt/ of sin, yet without his possessing a shadow of 
disposition to it The above-named assertion tends to make Gted the ori- 
ginator of sin. 
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human knowledge which had gradually developed itself in Jesus» 
and that fulness of power was imparted to him which was re- 
quisite for the performance of his ministry. Even the pure oflF- 
spring of the Spirit required the anointment of the Spirit; it was 
only when his human nature (the -^uxvy '* soul'') had grown 
strong enough for the support of the fulness of the Spirit that it 
remained stationary, and fully endowed with power from above. 
The baptism, therefore, was the exalted and solemn moment in 
which the character of the %f/<rr^tf (rTttJD* " anointed") which had 
slumbered in the gradually developing child and youth (as it 
were potentia, "in power"), now appeared for the first time 
(actu, "in deed"), and developed itself; the baptism was the 
inauguration of the Messiah, in his own presence, and that of 
St John.^ 

Ver. 13. According to the account of St Mark i. 9, our Re- 
deemer seems to have remained in the town of Nazareth up to 
the moment of his appearance in public. The internal world, no 
doubt, developed itself in him in a quiet and invisible manner. 
But as soon as his hour was come, which the Spirit caused him 
to perceive from within with undoubting certainty,* he then 
came to St John at the river Jordan (concerning the locality of 
the place, comp. on John i. 28, 29), in order to have himself 
introduced by this messenger of God. 

Ver. 14, 15. The important conversation which took place be- 
tween Jesus and St John previous to the baptism is related by 

^ Comp. the remarkable words in JuM. dial, cum Tryph. Jtid. p. 226. 
X^iffrhi ds i/ xai yiyiV¥fjrou xa/ iffri ^ou, ayvu^Sg sen xai ouoi avr6g 4r« 
ioLurhv Mtfraraif ovdt't^si duvafitv riva, l^sxi'^ ^^ sK^m *HX/ac %f/V;j avrhv 
xal (pan^h nraei ^oi^tfjj. (Comp. to Matth. xviL 10, sqq). — *'Now Christ, 
although he be bom and be here, is unknown, and not as yet does he 
comprehend himself, nor has he any power, until Elias come and anoint 
him, and make him manifest to all men.*' At the end of the ministry of 
Christ (comp. John xiL 28,) there was a similar public confirmation 
through a voice from heaven, so that one and the same occurrence 
forms the beginning and the end of his public life. 

^ Quite erroneous is the notion, which assumes that Jesus made his 
appearance in public, according to a plan which had been minutely cal- 
culated and carefully preconcerted. His internal life only obeyed the 
will of his heavenly Father; whatever he inspired him to do was im- 
mediately done by the Son. The clearest knowledge of what he did 
was, it is true, connected with it; but every calculation, or speculation, 
and human plan-making, must here be considered as excluded, inas- 
much as all this makes an inroad on the immediate unity of life in 
Christ and God. 
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St Matthew only. It is of the utmost importance for an insight 
into the relation which existed b^weenthe Baptist and our Re- 
deemer; and even in this communication, which is peculiar to him, 
St Matthew bears testimony to the importance and originality 
of those narrations which consist more especially in conversations. 
Ver. 16, 17. The form of the baptism of St John is described 
no further; whether he uttered any, and what kind of, words 
over Jesus during this rite, is not mentioned. Whatever is com- 
municated occurs after the completion of the baptism, i.e. at 
Christ's coming up out of the water (avtlSfi axi roD u^aro^, " [when] 
he went up out of the water/') That the outpouring of the Spirit 
did not take place before the immersion quite agrees with the 
symbolical character of the act (comp. Rom. vi. 1 sqq.), which 
in itself, it is true, cannot well be applied to the baptism of St 
John, but which the Redeemer, by his baptism, typically im- 
parted to the act. The one part of the act (the immersion) re- 
presents all that is of a negative character, the removal of all 
that is old (Rom. vi. 4) ; and the other half (the coming up) in- 
dicating all that is of a positive character, the coming forth of 
all that is new; hence it was this part of the baptism which was 
joined with the communication of the Spirit. St Luke (iii. 21,) 
adds, that Jesus prayed when he was baptized, which means, of 
course, that he was mentally absorbed in adoration. The action 
continues even after the coming up, and is divided into three 
parts, viz. the opening of the heavens, the descent of the Spirit, and 
the utterance of the voice. But that all this did not form a kind 
of spectacle, as it were, which took place before the assembled 
multitude, but, on the contrary, that it was beheld only by 
Christ and St John, appears quite clear from Matth. iii. 16, 
(avf f)X^<rav aurp o/ ou^avo/, ** the heavens were opened unto him",) 
and John L 32. To perceive spiritual transactions or incidents, 
it is requisite to be possessed of spiritual eyes; he only who had 
them was enabled to perceive the acts of the Spirit. A presenti- 
ment not clearly understood, and produced by the mighty effects 
of the Spirit, may have penetrated the multitude for an instant 
at this sublime moment, when the blossom of heaven descended 
on earth; but the occurrence itself they did not witness. (For 
the analogy to the conversion of St Paul, see ix. 7 of the Acts of 
the Apostles). If we thus refer this occurrence to the spiritual 
world, we then shall require to have neither recourse to the histo- 
rical mode of viewing it, (which calls to mind the Jewish notions, 
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of brazen vaults of heaven, and of birds who accidentally di- 
rected their course towards that spot where the baptism of 
Christ took place), nor to a mythical mode of explanation. The 
Spirit, the invisible cause of everything visible, contains in itself 
the ground of all things ; the revelation and communication of 
himself is a predicate of his nature. The opening of the heaven, 
i.e. of the world of the spirit, hence, is nothing else than the 
revealing of the spiritual world to the spirit; every revelation of 
divine things is a tearing asunder of the heaven, or descent 
of the Spirit (Isa. Ixiv. 1 ; Ezek. i. 1 ; Acts of the Ap. vii. 55). 
As little as the opening of the heaven is to be considered in a 
material sense, equally as little must it be considered as a 
mere imagination; it is a real effect produced by the Spirit upon 
the spirit. For the person of our Redeemer this opening of the 
heaven was one of a stationary or abiding character; the flow 
of his internal life into the everlasting abode of the Spirit, and 
from thence back upon him, never ceased again. The spiri- 
tual eyes of the disciples of our Lord were opened gradually 
for this purpose, in consequence of their intercourse with 
him, and henceforth they were enabled to behold the heaven 
open, and the angels of Qod ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man (John i. 52). The descent of the Spirit, there- 
fore, is nothing but the communication of him, which is his na- 
ture itself. God, as love itself, descends, by means of his Spirit, 
into the hearts of those who love him. In like manner is the 
sound of the voice a necessary effect of the Spirit. The Spirit, 
the creator of language, speaks for the Spirit, his effect is the 
pure word; whai he speaks is understood by the Spirit in a di- 
rect manner, not by means of the physical or external ear, but 
through the ear of the spirit, i.e. through the spiritual being 
which is open to spiritual effects.^ 

^ From what has been said, it must not be inferred, that no part of 
the whole occurrence should have been visible and audible to those who 
were present. In the Gospel of the Hebrews (comp. my Geech. der 
Evang. p. 81,) was the addition, that fire was seen at the baptism of our 
Redeemer. Inasmuch as all revelations of the Deity manifest them- 
selves in light and brightness, this idea is not incorrect, only it is 
conceived in a material sense. There may have been, in like manner, 
something audible in the voice to all present (comp. on John xii. 29 ) 
But the so-called *y\p j^ " daughter of the voice,** is here entirely out 

of the question. The Rabbis assert, it is true, that it has been audible 
since the period of the second temple, or, what amounts to the same, 
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With regard to the comparison of the Holy Ghost to a dotw, 
it is evident from the expression «<«/, " as/' which is used by all 
the four Evangelists, that they wished to have it understood as 
such, i.e. as a comparison or simile. The reality of the phenome- 
non, it is true, is expressly rendered prominent (<fufjMrtxg> tihti, " in a 
bodily form/' Luke iii. 22,) ; but as a real spiritual appearance or 
phenomenon, it was invisible to the physical eye, and hence 
it is that the impression produced can be described only by a 
comparison with things visible. According to biblical symbol- 
ization, certain spiritual characters appear personified in indivi- 
dual animals, such as the lamb, the lion, the eagle, and the 
bull. In this natural system of hieroglyphics, the dove is the 
symbol of purity and cleanness, and hence it is with the dove 
that the Spirit of purity can be most properly compared.^ The 
coming of the Spirit like a dove, hence indicates that the fiil- 
ness of the Spirit of purity and cleanness, through which Jesus 
became the purifier of mankind, had fallen to his share. Thereby 
he was, as it were, sealed, i.e. confirmed, as the Son of God, and 
hence the substance of the words heard from heaven is: uMi 
leriv u/oV [lOM x. r. X , " this is my son,'' &c. That the expression 

since the gift of prophecy disappeared from among the people of Israel 
Yet, this can be regarded the less as an historical statement, inasmuch as 
the whole affair contwns something which easily leads to misconceptions 
and abuses, so that it cannot be believed that Providence destined it as a 
compensation for the silence of the prophets. The heavenly voices of 
which mention is made in the New Testament, lose the striking features 
which they invariably possess, the moment we reflect that the idea of 
divine speaking (= to revealing himself) is to be found throughout the 
whole of the Scriptures, and that the same phenomenon is apparent m 
all divine manifestations. In these divine manifestations the voice is 
forgotten in the apparition; but where the voice only is heard, no notice 
is taken of the presence of the spiritual being, nor a mere invisihle 
revelation. But in spiritual proximity the senses penetrate one another, 
and thus form an union for perception. — The name, " daughter of the 
voice," has been explained, moreover, very correctly by Bxixiorf, hex* 
Tal. p. 310, where it is called: filia, i.e. vox secmidaria, coelestis vocis 
partus, " the daughter, that is, a secondary voice, born of the celestial 
voice.** In the terrestrial word they saw the echo of the heavenlj 
word, and hence they applied the former as a prophecy of impending 
events. 

^ The comparison of the Spirit with the dove, is likewise to be found 
in the Samaritan and Rabbinical writers. In the tract Chaghigahy refer- 
ring to Gen. i. 3, it is said : Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aqua, ut colum- 
ba, "the Spirit of God hovered over the waters Uke a dove!' The 
Christian sects borrowed the simile, no doubt, from the New Testament 
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v/i^ eiou, " Son of God," here refers to the divine and eternal 
nature of the Son, is evident from John i. 34. In it our Re- 
deemer became, by the baptism of the Spirit, perfected, as- 
sured, and revealed in an especial manner to St John. ('Aya^n- 
r6i = ^irp, "beloved/' — Euaoxf?!' h r/v/ = a Hyi, "to be well- 
pleased in or with any one." God is pleased only with the image 
of himself, hence with man in Christ only. Ephes. i. 6). Two 
circumstances are brought forward as peculiarly remarkable in 
the narrative of the occurrences at the baptism, given by the 
Evangelist St John, i. 32. In the first place, the ^jrvtvfia tfiuvs iV 
aifrSvy " the Spirit abode upon him," (i.e. ^Xhv W avrhy xai ifisM, 
" came upon him and abode.") In these words tlie Evangelist 
puts forward in the Redeemer, what he evidently regards 
throughout as a peculiarity of the manifestation of the Spirit 
under the New Testament. Whilst the Spirit manifests itself for 
single moments, in its Old Testament form of ministration, he apr 
pears in the New Testament, with uniform activity, as belonging 
thereto. In the life of Jesus, we find this uniformity in the 
knowledge of his divine character represented to perfection, 
whereas, in the development of life of the righteous men of the 
Old Testament, there is always manifested an interchange of 
moments of an elevated character with others which are, as it were, 
void of the Spirit. The ovx pdssv aMv, " knew him not," of St John 
i. 33, is also a remarkable passage. These words seem to contra- 
dict partly the passage of St Matth. iii. 14, which implies an 
acquaintance between Jesus and St John, and partly the nature 
of the circumstances which, as the mothers of both were so 
friendly, T^ould lead to the knowledge of one another. But the 
term fdnv, " to know," it is evident, is here by no means opposed 
to the supposition that St John knew Jesus extemaliy, and that 
he cherished some forebodings concerning his exalted destination. 
But in order to obtain the divine undoubted certainty that it 
was in the person of Jesus that the hopes of mankind were to 
be realized, hence he required an express confirmation, which 
should be of such a nature as to place them beyond all the lia- 
bilities to doubt and deception to which they might be subject. 
As such a wonderful sign he regaixied the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon him, which was made to him on occasion of the 
baptism. (John i. 33). 

St Luke (iii. 23,) connects with his account of the baptism 
the genealogy of our Redeemer, inasmuch as he begins it accor- 
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ding to the prevailing national view («3y w^ evofi!^iro, " being as 
was reputed/') with Joseph the spouse of Mary. But with this 
transition St Luke combines the important notice, that Jesus 
was 30 years old when he began his ministry. The additional 
term weft/, "about/' it is true, appears to render uncertain 
the determinate number of years; yet, as, according to Numb, 
iv. 3, 47, the age of 30 years was fixed for each Levite as the 
period of his entering upon his office, and as the Redeemer con- 
formed himself everywhere to the existing regulations of the 
old covenant, hence we may conclude, with much plausibility, 
that the Redeemer was not wnder 30 years of age. Yet, there is 
no reason to suppose that he had passed the fixed number. In 
the life of our Lord everything has its number and measure, and 
it will be best to abide by the age mentioned. The only thing 
vague isj whether his public appearance took place in the begin- 
ning or at the end of the year. (With regard to the construction 
of the proposition, it is best to complete it by the verb didd^xav, 
"to teach," after A^6/n¥ogj "beginning." The combinaticm of 
the participle with ^v, " was," or of cOv, " being," with &^6fb§fti^ 
are not in agreement with the whole connection.) 



§ 3. THE TEMPTATION OF GHBI8T. 

(Matth. iv. 1—11; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1—13.) 

In most perfect accordance with the preparation of our Re- 
deemer by his endowment with the fulness of the Spirit, does 
his victory in his struggle with the evil spirit present itself. The 
idea of the Messiah implies his being called into existence for 
the destruction of the kingdom of darkness; hence his whole life 
on earth appears to be a struggle with the prince of darkness; 
yet, the Gospel-history points out two events only in the life of 
Jesus, wherein he resisted the full combined power of the evil 
spirit and overcame it. These momentous events form the begin- 
ning and the end of his public ministry, and both of them dis- 
play their peculiar character. In the first temptation, at the very 
entrance upon his office,^ enticement presented itself to our Lord 

1 Even in the Jewish theologj, and from the general conception of the 
Messiah, an opinion had been formed that he was to be tempted bj Satan, 
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in the form of sensual pleasure; and in the second, at the end 
of his earthly career, it was through the fea/r of sufferings and 
death. Each one of these temptations presents itself in a varied 
form; in the uniform victoiy over both we behold our Lord as 
the ideal of consummate righteousness, as victor in the struggle 
against sin. The narrative before us, describing the temptation 
of Jesus on the part of sensual pleasure, represents this pleasure 
as approaching our Lord in the three principal forms or aspects 
through which the world ever seeks to act, viz. the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life (1 John ii. 16). 
Hence this narrative expresses the perfect and satisfEictoiy cha- 
racter of his victory over sin, forming thus a worthy introduction 
to the public manifestation of the ministry of the Redeemer, who 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin (Heb. iv. 
15). The same temptations of pleasure that here encountered 
Jesus in a state of concentration, and in which state they were 
repelled, accompanied him in special forms throughout the whole 
period of his earthly ministry, presenting themselves to him at 
one time in one shape and at another in another. In like man* 
ner was our Redeemer encoimtered throughout his whole life by 
temptations on the side of pain and suffering, until they presented 
themselves at the end of his earthly career in the fullest state 
of concentration. 

The mode of viewing the Gospel narrative of the temptation 
of CSirist depends upon the position of the expounder relative to 
the doctrine of the devU and of evil angels in general. Reserv- 
ing the further explanation on this point for the passage of Mat. 
viii. 28, we shall merely observe, that exposition can divest itself 
of the doctrine of the existence of evU spiritual beings, only 
through the highest degree of arbitrariness, inasmuch as we are 
taught even by the Old Testament, although, for wise reasons, 
in a mystical manner, that man did not produce evil from within 
himself (in which case the idea of a redemption, which presup- 
poses a subjection to a foreign, i.e. external power, would be ut- 
terly destroyed), but because he was misled by an evil power^ 
whereby he becomes exposed to its influence (comp. Genes, iii. I ; 
Levit. XX. 6; Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 37; Job i. 6; Isaiah liv. 
16; Zechariah iii. 1). In the New Testament this doctrine is 

even at the verj entrance upon his office. ^Comp SchoUgms work, Jems 
der wakre Jfestias; aus der Jiidischen Tneologie dargestellt Leipzig, 
1748. 8to. p. 764 sqq. 
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confinned by Christ partly by the general presupposition, which 
is manifest in innumerable discourses of his, that the kingdom of 
the good is opposed by a kingdom of the evil (comp. Matth. xii. 
26 sqq.), and partly by express declarations concerning this doc- 
trine (Matth. xiii. 39; John viii. 44; xiv. 30), which admit 
to an unbiassed commentator no other mode of explanation 
whatever. Hence, if the expounder finds himself necessitated to 
include the doctrine of the existence of the devil within the 
circle of the doctrines of Jesus and the apostles, he then will 
be able the less to bestow his approbation on expositions of the 
history of the temptation, which apply the expression diaficXo^^ 
" devil" (in St Matthew and St Luke, for which St Mark has 
the term tfarai^a;, " satan"), to every human adversary and temp- 
ter, since the idea of Christ necessarily contains the idea of his 
struggle against evil in its state of concentration. The whole 
biblical doctrine of the relation of Christ to the kingdom of evil, 
though we were not possessed of the history of tlie temptation, 
would lead us to the very same idea exemplified therein. But 
if we are unable to adopt for ourselves this latter exposition, so 
this must be the case in a far higher degree with all those who 
regard the temptations so clearly defined in the history of the 
temptation of Christ as having emanated from within the Re- 
deemer himself. Schleiermacher is not wrong when he writes: 
" Had Jesus cherished such thoughts (as the tempter expressed 
to him,) in the faintest degree, he would have been Christ no 
longer; hence, this manner of exposition appears to me the most 
wicked Neoteric outrage that can be committed against his person." 
(Versuch uber den Lucas, p. 54). The absolute purity of Jesus 
permitted in no ways the derivation /rom himself of an impure 
idea; as the first Adam, according to the deeply significant nar- 
rative of the book of Genesis, was tempted /row mthonty so was 
in like manner the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 47), only with this 
difiference, that the latter was victorious.^ But Schletermacher'a 
own opinion that the temptation is a mere parabolical narrative, 
which has been misunderstood at a subsequent period, a view, too, 

^ The hypothesis raised bj Meyer, (in Part 2, of UUmann's and 
UmbreU*^ Stud, und Krit. for the year 1831,) that the history of the 
temptation is a dream, to which he compares the dream of Solomon, 
(1 Kings iii. 5 sqq.) does not essentially differ from this view. For, if 
these ideas of the tempter could have arisen in the heart of Christ, even 
in a dream, his purity then would have been polluted. But if the 
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wliich has been embraced by Ulhnann (Stud, und Krit. part 1, p. 
59 sqq.), has been completely refuted by Usteri (Stud, und Krit. 
part 4. 1832). We have here, there is no doubt, a clear fact 
disfigured by no mythical elements (Blatter f. hoher. Wahrh. vol. 
V. p. 247 sqq.) ; yet, it may be doubted even, from a purely bibli- 
cal point of view, whether the Satan standing before Christ, as 
narrated in the history of temptation, was an external or cor- 
poreal manifestation. It seems that this can be answered in 
the negative for more than one reason. For, in the first place, 
we are unable to produce an analogous fact either from the Old 
or the New Testament; for, the narrative contained in Genes, iii. 
1, in whatever light we may view it, cannot be regarded at least 
as an appearance of the devil. But then the supposition of an 
external appearance of the prince of darkness would contribute 
nothing to explain this fact; for, even if the physical guiding of 
Jesus through the air be regarded as a fact', still it would be in- 
comprehensible how aU the kingdoms of the earth could be sur- 
veyed from one mountain. The words of the tempter outwardly 
expressed must be viewed, moreover, as being in connection 
with an internal operation, inasmuch as without it no tempta- 
tion would have taken place; upon this operation would depend 
the actual fact as to the supposition or admission of an external 
apparition. Hence, it would be no doubt most agreeable to 
probability to transfer the occurrence as one of an internal cha- 
racter to the spiritual world; in that case there will be fully re- 
tained whatever is essential, while at the same time a true view 
will be obtained concerning this occurrence. The temptation 
will then be found as having consisted in the circumstance that 
the -vj/up^i, " soul," of Jesus was exposed to t^ie most powerful in- 
fluences of the kingdom of darkness. This kingdom of darkness 
displayed to the Redeemer, through its representative, its lumin- 
ous or favourable side, endeavouring to withdraw him from the 
narrow path of his earthly development of life. (We- find analo- 
gous phenomena in the Old as well as New Testament [comp. 
Ezek. viii. 3, xi. 1; Rev. i. 10; xvii. 3], and if we wish to connect 
the passage: o <rarava^ fieratrxfifiarif^trai «/; a^ygXov f)Utr6g, " Satan 
is transformed into an angel of light," of 2 Cor. xi. 14 with the 

causing of the thoughts in his dream were to be ti*aced to some inimical 
power, the view itself then would be inoffensive, but then, too, it would 
be inconceivable why the whole occurrence, as stated in the narrative, 
should not have occurred during his waking state. 
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temptation, then this expression requires by no means an exter- 
nal apparition, but it may be understood as referring to the in- 
ternal revelation of Satan as a good angel, in order to delude the 
more safely.) 
Matth. iv. 1. After the baptism, the Redeemer left the river 
' Jordan forthwith (oomp. Luke iv. 1), and withdrew into a state 
of retirement for the quiet preparation for his exalted calling. 
(That the wilderness here spoken of is to be considered as such 
in the true sense of the word, is evident from Mark i. 13. Tra- 
dition calls it QuararUariay which is in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 1, Bell. Jud. iv. 8, 2). Inasmuch as 
this quiet preparation and the temptation, which was connected 
with it, was founded in the plan of God, it is called Mix^ t^r^ 
^iv/utrog df n)v t^fjkcvy " was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.^' 
That this ^mv/nM, '^ spirit," was the good spirit that filled Jesus 
at his baptism is indicated in the words of Luke iv. 1, 'ifiooX/g 
'fmitfiaroQ &yfov frXfi^i x. r. X., " Jesus full of the Holy Spirit.'' But 
from this it appears inexplicable how the question can be of a 
^i^^fcuy ''to be tempted," in the Redeemer who was widowed 
with the fulness of the Spirit. (The meaning of the word is 
everywhere one and the same; it is only modified according to 
the object or subject whose 9ni^<rfMTj '' temptations," are qM>k^i 
of. Used, when speaking of the evil spirit, it signifies to tempt^ 
in order to be able to destroy; in this sense it is said <^ God: 
Tii^dZjii oudfva, ''he tempteth no one" [Jam. i. 13]. God, on the 
other hand, tempts in order to purify and to perfect [G^es. 
xxii. 1]. Used by man, when speaking o^ or with reference to, 
God, it is always an emanation of unbelief and of temerity [Heb. 
iii. 9], inasmuch as it involves the contrast to a humble waiting 
for the intimation of God's will.) Yet must we include in the 
very idea of the Redeemer the possibility of falling (lil^© the 
po88e nan peccare, " ability not to sin," erf Adam), because with- 
out it no merit is conceivable.^ But this possibility, it is true, 
can only be regarded as one purely objective, for, inasmuch as 
Gt>d became man in the person of Christ, in so far, indeed, must 
be attributed to him the non posse pecccure, " the impossibility 
of sinning." This amalgamation of the possibility of falling and 

' The very idea, so consolatory to weak man struggling with sin, 
namely, that the Redeemer himself tasted the bitterness of this struggle 
in all its forms, (Heb. ii. 17, 18,) would be destroyed, if the objective 
possibility of the fall of Christ were to be denied. 
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of the necessity of victory over evil, is a mysteiy which is one 
and the same thing with the idea of the God-man himself. We 
can render this connection perceptible only by drawing the line 
of distinction between -^vx^y " soul/' and «vf C/tta, " spirit." In 
the human -^vx^y^ was based his liability to temptation, and 
in the being filled with the ^tvfia, the necessity of his victory; 
through the former he became like unto ourselves, and was 
made a pattern for us; through the latter he stands above 
everything human, and offers his aid to each single indivi- 
dual, by virtue of the same Spirit, to resemble him. In the last 
great temptation of Jesus, his sufferings at the end of his life, 
the Redeemer himself declares his abandonment by the Divine 
Spirit with which he had been filled (Matth. xxvii. 46); this 
abandonment, in which the humanity of our Redeemer stands, 
so to speak, isolated, gives a true picture of the nature of 
his terrible struggle in that awful hour. Here nothing is 
related expressly of such' an abandonment; but we assume it 
to have taken place, especially inasmuch as the Redeemer 
does not recognise the tempter at once. The external fasting 
of our Lord in the wilderness was only, as it were, an image 
of his internal abandoned state; and this being granted, the 
temptation then obtains an essential meaning. In the per- 
fect possession ot the fulness of the Divine Spirit a temptation 
is unimaginable; the >)/u;^if, "soul," of Jesus could humanly 
struggle and militate only when in a state of nudity. Hence 
this scene must be viewed in the following manner. After the 
outpouring of the Spirit on our Lord, he went, guided by this 
Spirit, into the wilderness, in order to commence his great work 
in the deep recesses of his internal life. Here, as in the garden 
of Gethsemane and upon Golgotha, the Spirit which filled him 
forsook him, and power was given to darkness over him (Luke 
xxii. 53) ; pleasure in its most alluring forms tempted his soul. 
Yet the Redeemer encountered the foe, and obtained the victory 
in most perfect purity; and as soon as the temptation had been 
repelled, the fulness of the Divine strength returned once more 
upon him (Matth. iv. 11). Were we to say that the passage: 
nytvfia ifjAsvtv W aur^y, " the Spirit abode upon him," of John i. 32, 

^ A^^y^i^ usually translated " soul,** is equiyalent to the Hebrew ^JjQ2, 

which means, rather, the principle of life within us, and as such is here 
represented as a something rather opposed to the ^nD^a> " spirit/' — T. 
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forms a coutradiction to tills manner of viewing it, then, indeed,, 
would the same be the case with Matt, xxvii. 46, wherein, cer- 
tainly, such a state of spiritual abandonment must be conceived. 
Hence, the same maimer in which this difficult problem is solved 
in that case must be adopted likewise in this. My opinion con- 
cerning this mysterious connection is as follows: — The internal 
nature of our Redeemer was like that of other men, subject to 
vicissitudes ; he had moments of the most abundant fulness of the. 
Spirit as well as of partial abandonment; but then, in the first 
place, this nature was not liable to those frequent changes which, 
in sinful men, it is subject to; and in the second place, they did 
not intrude into the innermost sanctuary of his life. His -vj/v;^^, 
" soul," itself was pure and holy, and in its perfect amalgama- 
tion with the flrviD^a, " spirit," it was so entirely a -^vx^ rvtvfiMnxii, 
" spiritual soul," that his soul acted even in moments of the ut- 
termost abandonment of the overflowing fulness of the Spirit (as 
is to be understood of Matth. xxvii. 46) with the power of the 
Divine Spirit. This immutable tranquillity abiding in the deep 
recesses of his sacred soul, this perfect state of his inmost vital 
power, " innerster Ld^enanerv" untouched by the fluctuations 
of disquietude, which, as well as the other consequences of sin, 
the Redeemer sufiered for our sake; these are expressed by the 
IMniv roG 'rviv/Aarog, " abiding of the Spirit," which forms a con- 
trast to the fluctuating, i.e. changeful conditions of the saints 
of the Old Testament, who, as soon as the dark hours ap- 
proached, could thenceforth be overcome by sin. 

Ver. 2. The fasting of Jesus during the forty days evidently 
forms a parallel with the fasting of Moses (Deut. ix. 9, 18) and 
of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8). Hence, we must the less take the 
¥ri<irtuttv, " fasting," in the wider sense (i.e. for: abstinence from 
the customary food), inasmuch as we read of Moses that he ate 
no bread and drank no water, which agrees with: ovx tpaysv oW«, 
" he did eat nothing," of St Luke iv. 2. The Evangelists are anxi- 
ous to place Jesus by the side of the great prophets of antiquity 
(according to Deut. xviii. 15, wherein Moses says, "the Lord 
will raise up a prophet like tmto me*'), hence he could do no less 
than they did. The number forty was considered, it is true, sacred 
by the Jews, but it does not follow from this that it ought not to 
be taken in a literal sense; on the contrary, the view itself en- 
tertained by the Jews concerning the sanctity of certain numbers 
has a deeper meaning, which, when considered as a general pro- 
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position, may be expressed thus: According to Divine regulation, 
which is pure harmony, every development takes place accord- 
ing to a certain fixed number and measure. The forty days of 
the temptation form an interesting parallel with the forty years 
of the journey of Israel through the wilderness.* All the scrip- 
tural passages, cited by Jesus throughout the history of his temp- 
tation, are borrowed from the narrative of this journey. 

Ver. 3, 4. It is very correct to view the idea of applying aU the 
higher powers imparted to him to the appeasing of his own neces- 
sities as forming the apex of the first temptation. The princi- 
ple herein carried out, of using his wondrous powers only for the 
healing benefit of others, our Redeemer acted upon with self- 
denying love throughout the whole period of his ministry. The 
powerful claims of sensual instinct Jesus repelled by his faith in 
the Divine power, with a reference to Deut. viii. 3. (The 
passage S'^ ig M^c'tSj " everything which proceedeth from the 

• T T 

mouth of Jehovah," is rendered by the Septuagint: ^tifLa ixm^iu^- 
fLtm 6i& itrS/jMros 0ioD, " word proceeding from the mouth of God." 
In this passage the manna (considered in the sense of an extra- 
ordinary heavenly food [Ps. Ixxviii. 25]) is contrasted with the 
food offered by earth, and in like manner Jesus places here, 
in opposition to the thing terrestrial (oi§Tog, "bread"), things 
Divine. Hence, taken in connection with the whole, no other 
earthly food can here any way be understood. The ^fui 0ioD, 
" word of God," must here be viewed as the efficient and crea- 
tive cause of every kind of nourishment. As everything obtained 
existence through the word of God and by the breath of his 
mouth (Ps. xxxiii. 6), so in like manner it is the same word 
which upholds all that is created, inasmuch as their preservation 
is nothing but a perennial creation. Jesus rests upon his belief 
in this Divine power; as long as the Spirit retained him in the 
wilderness he fed upon the hidden word of God, which strength- 

* Parallels such as these are admitted even by Strauss and De Wdte, 
the defenders of the mythical character of the Gospel-history ; but both 
these authors admit it in such a manner as to deny, in consequence of 
these parallels, the typical events of the Old Testament, as well as their 
coimterparts in the New Testament, in their histori<»d reality; thus, 
however, reducing them to mere child's-play. They can have a signifi- 
cancy for the grave and sober mind only, when they are bas^ on 
real occurrences, by means of which God, so to speak, uses a language 
of deeds. 
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ened his soul and body, without his effidoting ought for himself 
by means of the gift of miraculous power bestowed on him. 
(Concerning ^rifjM &6ov, comp. on Matth. iii. 2.) 

Ver. 5. The second temptation St Luke places the last, whidi 
is evidently less to the purpose. For, the first two ideas which 
the tempter brings before Jesus, may be assumed for a moment 
as proceeding from a good being, but the temptations therein con* 
tained lie much deeper; hence Satan herein did not betray him- 
self in his true nature, for, it is only in the last demand that he 
betrays openly his dark origin, and hence it is, that we find in 
St Matthew the term Ways, " get thee hence/' which justly fol- 
lows it. ('A/Za flr^X/; = ^jjj&n ^"^^9 " *^^ ^^^7 ^^^j" which is the 
designation for Jerusalem, as the centre point of the Old Testament 
theocracy. nri^uy/0K=h35, " wing," i.e. a side-piece of the temple, 
tower like, and with a flat roof ^ His being led thither was « 
'xviiifiari, " in spirit," Revelation xvii. 3). ' 

Ver. 6. The apex, or point of the second temptation, lies in 
the idea of dazzling with the gift of miraculous powers; this idea, 
presented in a dazzling form, and clothed in Scriptural terms,* is 
conveyed to the heart of our Lord. Jesus instantly acted upon the 
principle herein proved ; his miracles always had a reference to the 
ethical world of the spirit. The quotation of the Scriptural texts 
was intended to awaken in Christ the sensual gratification of 
vanity through the knowledge he had of his being the Son of 
God, and through the joyous feeling of the miraculous power 
dwelling in him; a humble obedience, a total casting off of the 
smallest portion of his own will, were the only things that ensured 

^ It is more than probable that the 'fcrt^xiyiov here alluded to was the 
projecting tower called the king's portico, " which,** says Josephus, Ant 
lib. XT. cap. ii. § 5, '' was one of the most memorable works ever seen 
under the sun ; for whereas the valley was so deep and precipitous that 
one could not bear to look down on it, on the very edge of this preci- 
pice Herod raised the immense height of this tower;" and he then 
adds, w^ u rti (t/x ax^ou rov raun}^ rtyuMi oLfitffti ffwrt^tii ra /3a^ 
dto^mvfi itxoTibmtfy oux s^txovfisvrig rr,g o^iutg ttg afitrp'irov rov fivSov, i.e. so 
that if any one from the pinnacle of this roof shoula look down through 
both these depths at once, he would be seized with dizziness, the sight 
not being able to reach the bottom of the abyss." This, then, would 
afford the tempter the means of exciting in the human nature of our 
Saviour the vanity of displaying his divine power by casting himself 
from so awful a height. — T. 

^ Concerning the use of Scriptural parages on the part of angels, 
compare the remarks on Luke i. 17. 
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him the victory. For the rest, the passage is on the whole quoted 
from Psalm xci. 11, according to the Septuagint, only in an abbre* 
viated fonn. In their whole connection the words refer to all the 
righteous in general, representing them as being under the pro- 
tection of God. But righteous humanity, viewed as a totality, 
finds a representative in the Messiah as the second Adam, and 
hence the reference made of this passage to Jesus is quite cor- 
rect, but its application to self-induced circimistances it is what 
is false. (The &yyt\oi, " angels/' here appears as the X(trou^ix6t 
^rvtif/iara, dg dtaxovtav &^wST%XK6tiiva diA roug /MKkovras xXtj^ovo/M?^ trottrt^ 
^/av, " ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation/' Comp. Heb. i. 14. The entire 
fulness of the heavenly powers is there for those who fear God, 
as says, indeed, St Paul: AU things are yours, 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 

Ver. 7. Jesus repels in his turn with the word of God the 
tempter, who places himself on the temple, and deals likewise 
with the Word of God. In the words of Scripture (Deut. vi. 16), 
we find the idea expressed, that every arbitrary application or 
use of a correct principle is a temptation of God. The words are 
quoted from the Septuagint. (The expression ix^tt^dj^itv, "to 
tempt," is used Luke x. 25, 1 Cor. x. 9, only in a bad sense; 
hence, not of God's temptations.) 

Ver. 8, 9. This passage, as has already been observed above, 
especially proves, that the temptation must be viewed as an in-? 
temal act, or process. A glance at all the kingdoms of the world 
cannot, of course, be obtained from any physical summit; hence, 
it is natural to call in the aid of the assumption that a spiritual 
ecstasy must have been connected with physical locomotion.^ 
The mountain from which Jesus surveyed all the kingdoms of 
the world, was the internal elevation of the spirit on which he 
stood, a point of view with which was connected the knowledge 
of its being possible for him to rule over the world. But in his 
holy humility and self-debasement he chose the cross instead of 
the throne. However, that there is not only implied a dominion 
over Palestine, but, on the contrary, a universal monarchy, is 
already evident from the Jewish notions concerning the Messiah, 
according to which it was the Messiah, who was to have the do- 

* According to our mode of viewing, the question is also avoided, 
whether the ^og v^Xhv X/av, " an exceeding high mountain," was meant 
for Tabor, or any other mountain ; this is a question for the answering 
of which no data are given. 
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miniou over all the nations of the earth. (Comp. Bertholdt 
Christol. jud. p. 188.) Considered in a spiritual point of 
view, this idea becomes perfectly correct and true. — But in this 
last temptation the proud libst of power forms the apex, or pro- 
minent feature, of the whole. In this temptation Satan reveals 
himself as the &^x^v roD x6(ffiov rourou, " the prince of this world" 
(John xii. 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11), who wishes to make Jesus his in- 
strument, i.e. to change the Christ into the Antichrist, inasmuch 
as he endeavours to blind him by the promise of dominion over 
the world, and the revelation of its splendour. As a reward, the 
tempter demands of him to be worshipped. (The expression 
cTfotfxuvf/V, as an external rite signifying to prostrate one's sel^ to 
fall upon one's knees, must here be considered merely as a sym- 
bolical expression of the internal spiritual process which was aimed 
at in the temptation, viz. Christ's yielding to the will of Satan, his 
letting him rule in his inward parts, and the surrendering him- 
self as his instrument.) It is even this, wherein becomes revealed 
to the Redeemer the dark nature of the being which brought 
before him those ideas which he repelled, and hence Jesus scares 
the phantom of night with an Uflra/f, " get thee away." — St Luke 
here displays a few peculiar features. To the view of the king- 
doms of the world from the mountain, he adds, iv ttrtyfUji x^w^, 
" in an instant of time"=ii' ^/«^ 6(p^aXfiAv, " in the twinkling of 
an eye," 1 Cor. xv. 22, whence the explanation of this scene 
in a spiritual point of view becomes the more recommendable. 
St Luke adds, furthermore, in his narrative of this temptation, 
to the speech of the Diabolos, the words, Sn tf^i ^a^adidorcu, xtU f 
iStv tfiXw, dIdufLi aor^v, " for it has been delivered to me, and to 
whomsoever I will I give it." The expression ra^adidorat, "given, 
or delivered over," here contains a remarkable hint concerning, 
or against the doctrine of an evil fundamental principle; the 
prince of this world has received all from God, to whom as the 
everlasting flravrox^cirw^, "universal ruler," only, all dominion is 
due. The confession of having received everything forms the 
most striking contrast to the demand of the ^^ottxxtnT^, " to wor- 
ship." Besides, whatever the tempter here says of himself, be- 
longs to the Son of God in the purest and most true sense of the 
word. (Comp. John xvii. 22; Revel, xi. 15.) 

Ver. 10. This last temptation our Redeemer combated by 
means of the first commandment (Deut. vi. 13), which contains 
in itself all the others. Only the one everlasting and true God, 
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the Creator of heaven and earth, can be the object of adoration; 
wherever the assumption of this Divine prerogative takes place, 
there becomes revealed all that is diabolical. (Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4.) 
Through this preservation of the honour of God, not only this 
world, but likewise the next, became the property of Jesus; to 
him was given all power in heaven and on earth. (Aar^i6« is = 
''XXfy *^^ ^ stronger than r^otfxvvtTify which latter expression is 
used likewise when speaking of human subordination, whereas 
the former has reference to God alone.) 

Ver. 11. The temptation of Jesus appears as one of those de- 
cisive events which also occur very frequently in ordinary human 
life, and which, through the decision then come to, impart 
their guiding influence to all the succeeding phenomena of life. 
As after the first transgression of Adam, all the sins which fol- 
lowed were but the development, or expansion of the original sin, 
so in like manner this first victory of our Redeemer appears as 
the basis of all those that followed. Our Lord here appears as 
standing between the two worlds of light and of darkness. As 
soon as the inimical powers had given way, heavenly powers 
Burroimded our Lord, and together with him they celebrated the 
victory of good over evil.^ The wish of the tempter was that 
Jesus should serve him; but instead of this the angels serve 
Jesus, and proclaim him as the king of the Kingdom of Light. 
The significant passage Mark i. 13, fv ^irA rSv d^^/wv, " he was 
with the wild beasts," contains, as Usteri (on the above text) ex- 
cellently observes, a typical meaning, inasmuch as Christ appears 
herein as the renovator of paradise. Adam fell whilst in para- 
dise, and thus changed it into a wilderness; Christ, on the con- 
trary, obtained a victory in the wilderness, and changed it into 
a paradise, wherein the beasts put away their fierce nature, and 
wherein angels dwelt. Yet, that the great struggle of our Re- 
deemer with the kingdom of darkness was not ended for ever, 
but that it had only ceased for a season, is distinctly expressed 
Luke iv. 13, where he concludes the history of the temptation 
with the following words: 6 d/dfioXog Am^rri &'r auroD ^y^i xa/^oD, 
" the devil departed from him for a season." 

Since, according to this our view, the temptation of Jesus took 

^ Even after the second great temptation of our Lord upon Geth- 
semane, there appeared to him an angel, in order to strengthen him, 
(Luke xxii 43). We may assiune, that something of the kind took 
place Ukewise here. 
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place unwitnessed in the depth of his internal life, hence, the 
only source and witness we can produce to substantiate its reality 
is the narrative of Jesus. This, and similar occurrences, must have 
formed the subject-matter of the conversations which Jesus held 
with his disciples after his resurrection, inasmuch as he conversed 
with them concerning the kingdom of God (Acts of the Apostles 
i. 3). In order to become acquainted with the nature of this 
kingdom, it was necessaiy for them to know its foundation, and 
it was into this that the temptation afforded the deepest insight. 
The perfect harmony existing in the event itself, as well as in its 
introduction into the Gospel-history, in the narratives of St Mat- 
thew and of St Luke, who wrote indei)endent of one another, 
aU this taken together forms an external evidence of the event, 
to weaken which would always be a matter of great difficulty; 
the impress of its interned truth it bears in itself, and in the 
perfect connection in which it stands with the person and the 
work of our Redeemer. 
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III. 
PAKT THE THIRD. 

OF CHBIST^S ACTS AND DISCOUBSES, BSPECIALLY IN GALILEE. 

(Matth. iv. 12; xviii. 35; Mark i. 14; ix. 50; 
Luke iv. 14; ix. 62.) 



§ 1. JESUS BEGINS TO TEACH. 

(Matth. iv. 12—17; Mark i. 14, 15; Luke iv. 14, 15.) 

Ver. 12. Had we not been instructed by the communications 
of St John the Evangelist, concerning the mass of events which 
occurred between the public appearance of Jesus and the cap- 
tivity of the Baptist (comp. John iii. 24), we should feel induced 
to conclude from Matth. iv. 12 and Mark i. 14 that the imprison- 
ment of St John was closely connected, as regards time, with 
the temptation of Jesus. This fact is corroborative of the view 
already taken (Introduction, § 7), namely, that a chronologi- 
cal order or arrangement of the isolated events is inadmissible 
in this portion of the Gospel-history, inasmuch as it can be 
proved here, although only incidentally,^ by a comparison with St 
John, that there is no connection between the things which are 
brought together. For, even if St Luke here makes no mention of 
St John (comp. nevertheless Luke iii. 19, 20), yet, he begins his 
narrative (iv. 15) with the usual proposition: 'iriffovi idtdacfxsv iv 

^ Concerning the circumstance that no inferences may be drawn firom 
this against St Matthew as a writer, comp. Siefert on the passage above 
mentioned, p. 72. 
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raTi; ifuvaywyaTi avruvy 6o^aJ^6fifvoi it^h vdvr^y, " JesuS taught in their 
synagogues, being glorified of all," whereby this section becomes 
deprived of its chronological character. Similar general formu- 
las are used by St Matthew, iv. 23, who thereby abandons, in 
like manner, d priori, all exact chronological arrangement of iso- 
lated events. Whatever can be admitted with any degree of pro- 
bability, from the communications made by the first writers of 
the Gospel into the earliest history of the public ministry of 
Jesus, can be determined with precision only by the Gospel of 
St John. And vague as are the allusions as to time, equally 
vague are they as to place, especially in St Matthew. In the 
very beginning of this section (iv. 12), this Evangelist, indeed, 
lays the scene in Gralilee, and even in Capernaum; yet, if we 
were individually to conclude from this, that St Matthew was 
unacquainted with Christ's actions out of Galilee previous to his 
last journey to Jerusalem, this conclusion would not be suffi- 
ciently well foimded, because it cannot possibly be proved where 
the individual occurrences spoken of by St Matthew did take 
place, since this Evangelist, from a complete want of a chrono- 
logical and local interest, has arranged all his statements from a 
certain general point of view.^ Hence, if it is even probable 
that St Matthew, as a native of Galilee, relates occurrences 
which have an especial reference to Galilee, yet, his communica* 
tions frequently assume so general a character (comp. from ix. 
35 forward; x. 1; xi. 1, 2 — 7; xii. 1, 9; xv. 22), that the nar- 
rative may refer to incidents which occurred in Judea as well as 
to those of Galilee. 

Ver. 13. After having indicated in a few great traits that our 
Redeemer chose Galilee as the main sphere for his ministry, St 
Matthew records the fact that it was not Nazareth, the place of 
abode of the parents of Jesus, which became the centre point of 
his activity, but that it was Capemaimi. (Kafln^iwo^^, more cor- 
rectly Ka^paov/i = Q^nS ■^D5> " Kephar-naum," vicus canso- 
lationiSf " the town of consolation." It was situated near the 
sea of Genesareth [whence the expression ^ra^oSaXaiftf/a, "nearby 
the sea," comp. John vi. 17], in the confines of the tribes of Ze- 
bulon and Naphtali, in the neighbourhood of Bethsaida, not far 
from the junction of the river Jordan with the sea.) The motive 

^ For further information on this subject, compare my programmes 
concerning the authenticity of St Matthew. 
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for leaving Nazareth is here passed over in silence; but accord- 
ing to Luke iv. 1 6 — 30, it was the unbelief of the Nazarenes which 
induced our Lord to withdraw his blessed influence from those 
ungrateful people. Parallel passages to this narrative of St Luke 
we find first noticed in Matthew xiii. 54 sqq. and Mark vi. 1 sqq., 
and the very history of the healings which St Luke connects 
with the occurrence in Nazareth, Mark i. 21 transfers to the very 
beginning. Hence, although it appears to us highly proba- 
ble that St Luke has introduced the position of the event in 
Nazareth in a more correct chronological order, yet, have we pre- 
ferred to defer the explanation of that passage until we should 
come to Matth. xiii. 64 sqq. A deviation from our principle, to 
follow St Matthew in this portion of the Gospel-history, we 
could have thought justifiable only whenever we should have 
discovered a sound basis for the certainly untenable view: that 
Luke iv. 16 sqq. must be understood as referring to a by far 
earlier and Matthew xiii. 54 sqq. to a second and much later 
advent of Jesus to Nazareth. 

Ver. 14 — 16. The Evangelist St Matthew sees nothing acci- 
dental in the choice of this very locality, but on the contrary, he 
sees in it the fulfilment of a prophecy of Isaiah (ix. 1, 2). The 
passage quoted contains the prophecy, that the light of the Mes- 
siah would reveal itself in the most brilliant manner in the most 
despised localities of Palestine. (Similar to the foregoing is 
Micah V. 1). Besides, St Matthew quotes this passage in an ab* 
breviated form, and only renders prominent the names of the 
tribes of Naphthali and Zebulon as well as the surrounding 
country of the sea of Genesareth, which last mentioned country 
experienced most the blessing of the bodily presence of our Lord, 
beholding at the same time the greater number of his wondrous 
acts. (The expression odbg ^aXa(r<r»jf = D*in TXl* " *^® ^^7 ^^ 
the sea," no doubt implies the western shore of the sea of Ge- 
nesareth, which is here called qi, " sea,"' just as ^^ay roC *lo^ddvou 
= rn^n ^'23fy " beyond the Jordan," implies the eastern shore 
of the same inland sea. Hence, both expressions comprise its 
entire circumference; and according to the Gospel-history, our 
Redeemer visited, as is well known, both sides or shores of the 
sea of Genesareth). Of the dwellers in these northern frontier 
provinces in particular, it may be said, that they dwelt in spiri- 
tual darkness, partly, because they lived very far from Jeru' 
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salem and the temple, which was the centre point of the Theo- 
cracy, in which places the true knowledge of God, in so far as it 
existed among the people, was concentrated, and partly also on 
account of the frequent contact into which they came with their 
pagan neighbours, which inevitably led to impure admixtures in 
their religion. But it so happened that these very dwellers of 
Galilee, who were considered by the strict Jews as semi-pagans, 
were best suited to receive the new doctrine of the kingdom of 
God, since they were freed from their stupid bigotry in conse- 
quence of their intercourse with the members of the neighbouring 
countries, and because their state of debasement clearly demon- 
strated the necessity of a redemption. Thus, then, as the sin- 
ner (i.e. as the repenting one) is nearer to the kingdom of God 
than the righteous man (Matth. ix. 13), in like manner our 
Lord revealed himself to the poor Galileans sooner than to the 
other dwellers in Palestine. (Concerning the contrast of tfx^o^, 
" darkness," and (pSfg, " light," comp. the context with John i. 
3, 4. 2x/A ^avdrovy " shadow of death," according to the Hebrew 
r\yo^ is generally used as synonymous with 'smjif, " darkness." 
The Septuagint have derived it from J^^, " shadow," and rflD, 
"death." 

Ver. 1 7. After this notice concerning the locality, St Matthew 
gives briefly the contents of the sermon of Jesus. He confines 
himself to the same characteristic features which he states in 
iii. 2 when speaking of the sermon of St John the Baptist. 
These features were repentance, and its motive the approach of 
the kingdom of God. The sermon of St John naturally includes, 
in the first place, the annunciation of the Redeemer; yet, the 
notice given in Mark i. 15 must not certainly be overlooked, ac- 
cording to which the Afrgravo/a, " repentance," is immediately con- 
nected with v/ffTis, " faith,"* and, indeed, not only the common 
flr/err/^, which formed the basis even of the Old Testament, 

^ Sckleiermacher (Festpr. ii. p. 93,) beautifully says: "Whenever 
Christ exhorts to repentance, he always does it witii the word of power, 
which never fails of producing its effect. This word which conmiands 
repentance, which, in fact, creates the new spiritual world, inasmuch as 
every individual obtains existence in it only through repentance, is quite 
as powerful and efficacious as that commanding word, which called into 
existence the external world by which we are surrounded." Christ's 
sermon of repentance, therefore, is of a quite different character from 
that of St John; the former was accompanied by the Spirit which creates 
repentance — ^it is a gospel in itself; but the latter, like the Old Testa- 
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but, on the contrary, the irtimUn b rf tvo^yytyJtf), " the faith, or be- 
lieving in the glad tidings." (Concerning vitFngy comp. on Mat. 
viii. 10; ix. 2; xiii. 58; xvii. 21). But in the ihayyiXsoy, *'glad 
tidings," there is expressed the /Satf/Xs/a rSv ov^avw, "the kingdom 
of heaven," in its real presence, and this, too, as represented in 
the living personality of the Messiah who had been foretold by 
the prophets, and who had been so long expected. Hence, that 
in him was fulfilled all that had been promised and longed for, 
and that his new element of life (faith) only required a faithful 
reception, was announced by Jesus himself. The passage 6 xat- 
^hg rg^X^fwra/, "the time is fulfilled," Mark i. 15, clearly points 
(as does Gal. iv. 4) to a firmly based ordinance in its develop- 
ment, and to an internal legitimation of the same. The entrance 
of the Redeemer into the manhood, together with his public ap- 
pearance among the people, were necessary termini agreeably to 
the divine arrangement or ordination. 



§ 2. JBS¥S CHOOSBS DISCIPLES. 

(Matth. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 1ft— 20.) 

The calling of the two pair of brothers, Peter and Andrew, 
and at a subsequent period James and John (concerning whom 
compare the context with Matth. x. 1 sqq.), is here as little ac- 
counted for as it is completely represented. John (chap, i.) 
affords the certainty, that these disciples became known to Christ 
immediately after his baptism; and, hence, that they are here 
only adopted among the more intimate companions of our Re- 
deemer. St Matthew and St Mark, who here follows him, 
wishes for the present briefly to intimate something concerning 
the calling of the apostles, in order to be able to proceed to that 
which he considered as being of the utmost importance, viz. the 
discourses of Jesus. (Concerning the passage, a-o/jjtfw Ifiag aXnTg 
av&^ufcruv, " I will make jou fishers of men," comp. on Luke v. 10, 
wherein the idea is met with in a more determinate or explana- 
tory connection. — * Afi<pt^fiffr^ov, "a fishing net," or "drag," from 
dfKptjSdWu, " to throw around, to cast," is spoken of in the New 
Testament only in this place. It signifies a large double net, 

ment in general, demands without giving ; for, even repentance is a gift 
of God. 
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whereas dtxruov denotes a smaller hunting or fishing net. — Respect- 
ing ^dXatfca r^g TaXiXaiagy " the Sea of Galilee," comp. on Luke 
v.l.) 

§ 3. Christ's sermon in the mount. 
(Matth. iv. 23; vii. 29.) 

The Evangelist at first describes in general terms the activity 
of the now manifest Saviour (respecting the words here made 
use of see Matthew ix. 35, where they again occur) in order to 
describe thereafter more explicitly his ministry as a teacher. 
He bestowed blessings in every direction, and went about in 
order to do good, pursuing his course like the sun in quiet- 
ness and grandeur. Unlike the law, he required nothing of 
men, but, on the contrary, poured out an ahwndance of benefits 
on them; he made clear by his acts that the kingdom of God was 
come upon them; to instruct and to heal, to renew the spirit 
and the body, herein consisted his great calling. (It is only 
after the captivity that mention is made of synagogues, (SMmywyr^ 
==nD35rT n'^2l> Uterally, "house of assembly." Comp. Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 6. 3. de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3. At the time of Jesus they 
were spread all over Palestine, as well as in the Diaspora; 480 of 
them are said to have been in Jerusalem. Meeting houses of an 
inferior character, in villages, or for small communions, were 
called ^^ociwxaij T^yQj\ f\a> " house, or place of prayer" (Acts of 
the Apostles xvi. 13). They served, like the synagogues, for 
the daily assemblies for prayer; those that were well versed in 
the Scriptures, without being exactly priests or Levites, were 
permitted to hold discourses in them. — N^o;, "disease," and 
fiaXaxia, " infirmity," are what sthenic and asthenic diseases are 
to one another; whereas /3a<ravo^, " pain," refers to such diseases 
only as are accompanied by tormenting pains.) 

Ver. 24. The report of the healing powers of Jesus (the effi- 
cacy of which is first recorded in a special manner at viii. 1^) 
spread throughout the whole country as far as the borders of 
Syria, and all the sick and diseased collected around him. 
('Axo?i==njmDt^» "hearing, fame," in Luke iv. 37 hx^g, "sound, 

^ Compare, moreover, the elucidations on St Matth. viii. 1, respecting 
the cures effected by Jesus and the apostles in general. 
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noise." — 2ug/a here implies the territories of Palestine bounding 
on Syria, as well as the ordinary territories of Syria itself, which 
our Redeemer touched at in the course of his joumeyings. The 
parallel passage of St Mark i. 28 is, ug rijv ^i^ixu^ov rrii TakiKaiag^ 
" into the country surrounding Galilee." — Of the various forms 
of disease mention will be made hereafter. Concerning the ex- 
pression da/fji^v/t^6fiivoiy " those possessed by devils," comp. on St 
Matthew viii. 28. — 26Xjjv/ot^i<rtfa/, " to be moon-struck," i.e. to be 
lunatic," is met with in the New Testament besides this place 
only in the Gospel of St Matth. xvii. 15. — 2uvl;^s/i'=-^*|^, signifies 
"to bind," to straiten or confine;" disease is considered as a 
power obstructing organism in the exercise of its freedom.) 

Ver. 25. Moved by the mighty results of his healing powers, 
persons from all parts of the land of Judea joined our Lord, and 
accompanied him a long way on his journeys, in order to en- 
joy his communion for a longer period. (AixccflroX/;, " Decapo- 
lis," Mark v. 20; vii. 31. In Plin, Hist. Nat. v. 16 it is called 
regio decapolitana, and is a district of ten cities on the farther 
side of the river Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Manasses; the 
names of these towns, however, cannot be given with any degree 
of certainty, comp. on Matth. viii. 28.^) 

V. 1. After this preliminary description of the cures of Jesus, 
and of the impression they made upon the people, St Matthew 
introduces his readers at once to the great discourse of Jesus, 
which is usually called the Sermon in the Mount, on account of 
the surrounding country wherein it was held. But before we 
proceed to consider in detail this first great perfect whole con- 
tained in the Gospel of St Matthew, we beg to advance a few 
general remarks.' 

The Sermon in the Mouni, in the form in which St Matthew 
presents it to us, cannot possibly have formed a connected whole, 
when delivered by Jesus. For, the connection existing between 

* The ten cities here alluded to are: Hippos, Gh^lara, Pella, Dion, 
Scythopolis, Gerasa, Canatha, Philadelphia, Damascus, and Raphana. 
Plin. H. N. V. 19. Ptolemy (Geogr. v, 17) mentions the former eight 
cities only; the two last are the additions of Pliny. — T. 

* This important section, the counterpart of the Sinaitic legislation, 
has been frequently treated of separately, especially by Pott (Helmstadt, 
1789), i?au (Erlangen, 1805), Grosse (Gottingen, 1819), and best of all 
by 2%olitck (^Hamburg, 1833). Among the fathers of the church, it was 
StAugusHn who produced an especial work on the sermon in the mount. 
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the phrases is of such a nature, that it must be regarded as being 
highly improbable that our Redeemer should have so passed in 
speaking from one idea to another; a compilation of this kind 
could be justified only on the ground of presenting a written 
account, and as serving the particular purpose of the Evangelist. 
Decisive, however, in point of this assertion, is the comparison 
with St Luke.^ In this Evangelist we find, it is true, a discourse 
of Jesus (vi. 17 sqq.), which is evidently nearly related to the 
sermon in the mount of St Matthew, and which seems to be as 
to the beginning and end identical with it, but which is mudi 
shorter than the discourse of Jesus as given by St Matthew. K 
any one was to say that the discourse of St Luke is only an ex- 
tract from the complete one of St Matthew, we then would find 
in St Luke, most certainly, only two verses (vi. 39, 40) which are 
to be met with in St Matthew, as standing in a difierent connec- 
tion (xv. 14; X. 24); but as these two verses are viewed in a 
gnomonic sense, hence, they might have thus been spoken more 
than once. But those portions which are peculiar to St Matthew's 
sermon in the mount, are to be found for the greater part in St 
Luke, and this too in so definite a connection, that we must re- 
gard it as having been preserved in this Evangelist in its origi- 
nal state of combination.* Add to this the circumstance, that 
in the Gospel of St Luke there prevails a minuteness in the his- 
torical combination, which is altogether wanting in St Matthew. 
Hence, if the unity or harmony of the sermon in the mount is 
to be kept in view, we then shall be necessitated to assume that 
those portions of it which stand in St Luke in a difierent, pro- 
minent, and fixed connection (as for example the Lord's prayer, 
Luke xi. 1 sqq., comp. with Matthew vi. 7 sqq.), were uttered 
twice. But as this supposition would hardly meet in modem 

^ TJwltLch haa decided in favour of the originality of the discourse as 
contained in St Matthew, by placing a particular weight on the circum- 
stance that our Lord may have repeated some things twice. But even 
admitting this, still the position of the Lord's prayer in St Matthew, 
will be foimd as being less appropriate than that which this prayer oc- 
cupies in St Luke. When Tholuck (p. 378,) says, that our Lord, in 
Luke xi. 1, may have repeated this prayer once more to some of his 
disciples, so this is possible, we admit, but yet not probable. 

^ Concerning the connection existing between the isolated passages 
from St Luke, which are paraUel with passages from the sermon in 
the mount, comp. the subsequent exposition of St Luke, commencing 
at ix. 51. 
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times wth defenders or supporters, hence, nothing remains but 
to adopt that view of the sermon in the mount, according to 
which its unity or harmony does not originate with our Re- 
deemer, but, on the contrary, with St Matthew. St Matthew 
connected with a discourse held in reality under certain circum- 
stances by Jesus, elements of speech of a similar character. 
Concerning those circumstances imder which Jesus spoke, we 
find a minute account given by St Luke. Jesus (according to 
Luke vi. 12 sqq.) had gone into a moimtain in order to pray 
there;* on the morning following this prayer, he completed the 
circle of the twelve disciples, whom he named apostles (comp. on 
Matth. X. 2), and descending into the plain, or open field (xarajSA^ 
i€rfi M r6roy 'Tsdmu, literally, " descending, he stood on a level 
spot," Luke vi. 17), he instructed the people that crowded toge- 
ther. The circumstance that Jesus, according to St Luke, de- 
scended from the mountain, and according to St Matthew, as- 
cended the moimtain (v. 1), may be thus made to harmonise, 
that St Matthew either connected his previous ascending with 
his teaching, without mentioning his subsequent descent; or 
that the crowding together of the people, anxious to be cured, 
caused Jesus to re-ascend the mountain after his previous de- 
scent, in order to be able to address from that place a much 
greater number of people. This discourse, then, appears to be one 
of the first public and solenm declarations made by Jesus to great 
masses of the people (hence the dvo/^ag rh trrSfia auroD, literally, 
" having opened liis mouth," of ver. 2, wherein Tholuch [p. 61] 
justly perceives a description of the solemn commencement of 
the discourse which was waited for in silence) ; as such it was 
made use of by St Matthew, in order to connect with this discourse 
all that was taken from other discourses of Christ, and which 
might have seemed as suitable to afibrd a survey of the peculiar 
character of the Gospel in relation to the Old Testament. Nei- 
ther the oral discourse of our Redeemer, nor the composition of 
St Matthew, were intended as an initiatory discourse/o?' the dis- 
ciples; both were destined, not only for the disciples, but also 
for the mass of the people (Matth. v. 1 ; Luke vi. 17, 20); it was 

* Concerning the locality of this mountain nothing certain can be 
stated. Some have thought, most probably wrongly, that it was Mount 
Tabor. Tradition mentions a hill near Saphetha, (Bethulia) under the 
name of " the hill of the blessings,'' as the one from which our Lord de- 
livered this discourse. 
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meant to afford to all an insight into the nature of the kingdom 
of God. For, according to St Matthew, the discourse appears in 
the light of a second delivery of the law, which differs from that 
of the Mount Sinai only inasmuch as it teaches the most free 
conception of the commandments in the Spirit, and then sets 
forth the fisTdma, " repentance" (as the effect of the law of 
Moses, Rom. iii. 20), preaching together with the law grace also, 
which becomes effective by the fulfilment thereof This placing 
of the lawgiving of the New Testament* at the head of the minis- 
try of the Messiah, was calculated for the theocrats of the Old 
Testament, who, with reference to Deuter. xviii. 15 sqq., regarded 
the Messiah as another Moses. 

In both the Evangelists, in St Matthew as well as St Luke, 
there may be traced a connection existing between the dis- 
courses. This connection, of course, is more limited in St Luke, 
inasmuch as he gives the discourse only in an abbreviated form.^ 
For, as in the first place, four woes exactly correspond to the four 
blessednesses (ver. 21 — 26), so do in like manner exactly corres- 
pond the exhortations to a pure, and not calculating, disinterested 
love (27 — 31) with the descriptions of that natural, calculating, 
interested love, which is insufficient for the Gospel (ver, 32 — ^34) ; 
and connected with this is, finally (ver. 35 — 38), with a retrospect 
to ver. 27, the still stronger exhortation, addressed to the disci- 
ples of the new covenant, viz. to live in pure and undefiled love. 
The whole, then, forms a description of the spirit of the Gospel in 

* The assertion that Christ is no law-giver, contains something that is 
very correct, and which I am by no means disposed to deny by my mode 
of viewing the sermon in the mount. The specific nature of the minis- 
try of our Redeemer was not to bring any new law, but to free from the 
yoke of every law. In so far, however, as he taught them to receive the 
law of the Old Testament in its inward and spiritual character, a manner 
in which it never had been considered before, he gave, so to speak, the 
law of Mount Sinai once more, and perfected it. As the Son of Gt>d, more- 
over, this law, as given on Mount Sinai, is likewise his own law; Moses 
was only the fiicirfig, " interpreter," or the mere medium of communica- 
tion ; this law was not only for others, but it was a law hkewise for him 
also. (Comp. the beautiful passage on this subject in Sckleiermachera 
" Festpredigten," vol. ii. p. 66). 

.. * I cannot agree with the view entertained by Sc^deiermaeker (comp. 
" Uber die Schriften des Lucas," p. 89 sqq.) respecting the discourse con- 
tained in St Luke, wherein it is criticised unfavourably. The discourse 
is shortened, it is true, (only the woes seem to be explanatory additions, 
a on Matth. v. 3,) yet, is it abbreviated essentially with precision, and in 
a connected manner. 
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contradistinction to the severe or rigorous law, only that this con- 
trast is presented in St Matthew in a much more explicit and 
pointed manner. In ver. 39 St Luke makes a pause in the dis- 
course by observing, that the Redeemer continued the discourse 
in parables (concerning fl-a^a/SoX^, " a parable," i.e. a short dis- 
course, usually a narrative, under which something else is figured, 
in which the fictitious or ideal is employed to represent and il- 
lustrate the reality, comp. on Matthew xiii. 3). The phrase aXX' 
u^tTv xiyuy " but I say imto you," points, no doubt, to an abbre- 
viation of the discourse, inasmuch as St Luke has here omitted 
the more pointed contrast existing between the Old and New 
Testament, which is given by St Matthew in v. 18 — 48. The 
parable, in its elements, was adopted likewise by St Matthew in 
the sermon in the moimt, only in a quite different order; hence 
we may assume with much probability, that they must have 
formed originally integral parts of the discourse of Jesus. Finally, 
the composition of the parables, as given by St Luke, is in every 
respect natural. For, in all of them is laid down the idea for the 
/jM^niroiy " disciples," that they, so far as they would render valid 
in the world the new and exalted element of life above described, 
would have first to receive it in its integrity in themselves, and 
that they would have to live in accordance therewith. Hence, they 
would have to free themselves from their spiritual blindness, they 
would have to pull the beams out of their eyes, they would have 
to produce good fruit, and to build their house on the everlasting 
foundation of the word of God (which was opposed to the human 
word of the Pharisees), and then they would >be able to be of 
service to others. The only passage which appears not quite to 
harmonise with this connection is ver. 40 (respecting which com- 
pare the remarks on Matth. x. 24). On a more minute reflec- 
tion on the connection, it appears that even this idea is very ap- 
propriately inserted in that place. The very passage preceding 
it, fitj^i duvarat rv^xbg rv^Xhv odfiythy " can the blind lead the blind 
in the way?" (ver. 39), as well as the parable following of the 
xd^<pog, " mote, splinter" (ver, 41 sqq.), evidently point at the 
Pharisees as the directing power in the Old Testament life, such 
as it had formed itself at the time among the Jews. For, these 
were in a position of hypocritical activity, and with the desire 
to effect in others what was not in themselves, against which our 
Lord is desirous of cautioning them in his parables. Hence, the 
idea: ovx f<fr/ (la&vir^Q x. r, X., "the disciple is not, &c.," is admir- 
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able in connection with this chain of ideas: " Free yoursdves 
from your attachment to your former hthdcjMK^i, * teacher,' Uie 
Law and the Pharisees can lead you no farther than they them- 
selves have proceeded, and the most finished scholar is only 
equal to his instructor; much rather turn to me the new teacher 
with decided earnestness, and then you will no longer continue 
blind leaders of the blind, but ye wiD walk in the light of the 
living/' 

As a connection can be traced in the sermon in the moimt as 
given in St Luke, so in like manner is this the case with that of St 
Matthew.* For, although itmustbeassumed,thatSt Matthewcon- 
nected ideas expressed on other occasions with those then brought 
forward by the Redeemer, yet, the Spirit of God formed in him 
out of them a new connected whole. The beginning and end, 
according to the narrative of St Matthew, agree perfectly with 
the discourse as given by St Luke, whereby their identity be- 
comes sufficiently established. Only St Matthew points out the 
contrast of the Old and New Testament in the fifth chapter with 
much more care, inasmuch as he represents minutely the nature 
of both in a series of propositions. In this form the discourse 
appears more distinctly as a new more spiritual law-giving; but 
together with the law grace is brought at the same time to light, 
inasmuch as the exaltation of the commandments follows the 
exaltation of the blessedness of the x)Oor and of those that 
mourn. Hence, true repentance, which necessarily includes 
faith, is presupposed as necessary to the reception of the law of 
love. To receive and to preserve thereby truly this more ex- 
alted principle of life, and thus to conceive correctly the relation of 
the gospel to the law, constitutes the idea mediating between the 
extolling of the blessednesses and the new commandments of our 
Lord (comp. Matth. v. 13 — 20). Of these new ones six forms are 
brought forward for example's sake (ver. 21 — 4? 7), in which the 
spirit of the New Testament was nevertheless sufficiently develop- 
ed, so that the general proposition of ver. 48, l<rs(r^ oh Ifiui riXuoi x, 
r. X., " be ye therefore perfect, x. r. X.,'' might complete or finish 
this comparison. The Evangelist then continues, in the sixth 
chapter (referring back to v. 20), his comparison of the piety of 
the Old and New Testaments, conceiving the Pharisees, in the 

^ Comp. R, Stier*$ Andeutungen, voL L p. 104 sqq. Concerning the 
more special character of the connection, see individual passages. 
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course of his reflections, as the (it is true impure) representatives 
of the Old Testament, but yet as those who set forth the religious 
national life of that period in its true character. The inward 
and truthful character of the spiritual life forms once more the 
contrast to the outward and vain display of Pharisaical piety. 
The usual forms \mder which Pharisaical piety presented itself, 
abns (ver. 2), prayer (ver. 5), and fasting (ver. 16), form the 
points which served our Redeemer to direct the attention to the 
disparity existing between the Old and the New. The commu- 
nication of our Lord's prayer forms here the centre point, inas- 
much as in the first part of it there becomes apparent the spiri- 
tual striving of the members of the new covenant, whereas in the 
second there stands the fierdvotoL, " repentance," the thing essential 
for the members of the kingdom of God, but which, at the same 
time, is the thing so much needed by the Pharisees. A treatise 
on the position of the children of the kingdom of God with rela- 
tion to earthly wants (especially food, ver. 25, and clothing, ver. 
28), fills the latter, or concluding portion of the chapter (ver. 19 
— 34). This completes the contrast existing between the Old and 
theNfcw, which prevails throughout the entire discourse. The Pha- 
risees, in their mania to heap up earthly treasures (comp. Luke 
xvi. 13, 14), thus served two masters (Matth. vi. 24), and clouded 
thereby the clearness and simplicity of their spiritual view (ver. 
22, 23); instead of this, a child-like trust in the paternal love of 
God, and hence, a total deliverance from all care for things 
terrestrial, is rendered prominent as the criterion by which we 
may recognise the children of God; and in this view our 
Lord's prayer, which contains all the wishes and cares of the 
children of the kingdom, is rendered much more clear and 
comprehensible. The ideas put together more loosely, i.e. with 
greater freedom and with less mode of combination in the 
seventh chapter, are kept together by the concluding exhor- 
tation, and brought into connection with what goes before. 
After the termination of the description given of the contrast 
existing between the piety of the old and that of the new cove- 
nant, the exhortation addressed to the hearers forms very suit- 
ably a conclusion to the whole, in order thus to express in every 
respect this character of the higher life in the kingdom of 
God. As the first condition of it, a constant view of our own 
sinfulness in true repentance, is here rendered prominent; and 
we are likewise warned not to slacken in our righteous endea- 
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vours, by directing our glance towards others (ver. 1 — 6); in 
like manner are we forbidden to pour out indiscreetly heavenly 
things on men who do not feel the want of them. To this 
negative portion is joined (ver. 7 — 14) the positive, viz. the 
exhortation to serious prayer and struggle, as the necessary 
conditions for the completion of the life in God. An invitation 
to a deep and thorough investigation of all the conditions, to the 
effects of which they would surrender themselves, then forms 
the conclusion (ver. 1 5 — 23), inasmuch as the last verses (ver. 
24 — 27) describe in figurative language the consequences of a 
faithful application of the word of God which they had heard, 
as also those of a careless use of so beneficial a gift. 

In this form, which the Evangelist has imparted to the dis- 
course of Christ from the mount, there is constructed, as it were, 
a sublime portal, by which the reader of the Gospel is conducted 
into the temple of the ministry of Jesus. We may say, that his 
whole subsequent life, all Ids discourses and conversations, form 
a commentary to the sermon in the moimt, in which is contained 
the quintessence of all that is pecidiar to the kingdom of our 
Lord. 

Ver. 3. St Matthew opens the sermon in the mount with a 
magnificent comparison of the fimdamental features in the cha- 
racter of the children of the kingdom of God, and of the chil- 
dren of this world. The features of the latter, it is true, are not 
expressly rendered prominent, yet, they form as contrasts the 
foundation of the description ; the praises of the everlasting 
blessedness of the one, have as counterparts the inexpressible 
woes of the others. St Luke, who, instead of the third, has 
made use of the more appropriate second person, has succeeded 
in rendering this contrast very distinct (vi. 24 — 26) ; yet, as he 
shortens the number of the beatifications, ** Seligpreisungen," 
hence it is not improbable that he has distinctly expressed this 
contrast only for the sake of illustration. The discourse would, 
indeed, be too long and too monotonous if an ouo/, "woe! alas!" 
was to be placed opposite to, or connected with, each single pas- 
sage of St Matthew. But were we to regard the fuller descrip- 
tion of St Matthew as a carrying out of the shorter discourse of 
our Lord, this view then would meet with a refutation in the 
peculiarity of the phrases which are found only in St Matthew; 
a subsequent carrying out of the fundamental idea would display 
less depth and originality. Besides, nothing essential or of any 
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consequence is there wanting in the abbreviated form of St 
Luke; he has retained the first and last beatitudes, '' Selig- 
sprechungen" and has only discarded the rich and glowing 
colouring. According to St Matthew, the position of the isolated 
passages is so arranged as to make ver. 3 correspond with ver. 
10, wherein the words avruv lenv ^ ^asiXiia rwv ou^a^wv, " theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven," with which the discourse commenc- 
ed, are reiterated. Hence, there are found only seven beati- 
tudes, since ver. 10 — 12 add, i.e. contain, no new idea, they 
only form a transition to what follows, inasmuch as they charac- 
terise, after finishing the description of the subjective character 
of the children of God, their relation to the world. In all the bea- 
titudes, the one idea is expressed, viz. that, according to tlie law 
of God's everlasting retribution, all tliose who on earth hunger 
and thirst for the things of the kingdom of God, shall enjoy them 
therein in the fullest measure; whereas, on the contrary, all 
those who are satisfied with this transitory world, shall feel here- 
after, to their pain and anguish, the necessity of things eternal. 
Hence, here is no contrast between virtue and vice; crime is 
punished even by the Old Testament; but only the necessity of 
redemption is placed in opposition to the callous deadness of 
the natural man, who, without a deep and sincere longing after 
things eternal, can find his peace and quietude in things perish- 
able. Over beings such as these. Wo ! is exclaimed, because the 
moment this transitory Ufe, on which they repose, reveals itself to 
them in its true character, disquietude thenceforward becomes ge- 
nerated in them. Hence, Christ already has taken his stand above 
the confines of the law; the latter appears as having fulfilled its 
duty; the necessity of redemption by the knowledge of sin (Rom. 
iii. 20) is awakened ; it only remains to satisfy it. What appears 
remarkable herein is only, that many of the features ren- 
dered prominent by our Redeemer (fiaxd^ioi oi 'jr^q.iTg^ o/ sXitj/j^ovsiy 
xa&a^oi, ii^Tivo^oioty '* blessed are the meek, the merciful, the pure, 
the peace-makers'') seem to go beyond the point of the awaken- 
ed necessity for redemption, inasmuch as they express an in- 
ternal condition of moral perfection. Yet, this phenomenon is 
easily explained, when we recollect how frequently the germ of 
the new and more exalted life is viewed as identical with its con- 
summation, in the mode of representing it adopted by Christ 
and the apostles. A true poverty of spirit is included in every 
higher development of life as a necessary condition; and it is in 
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this unity or oneness that Jesus here views them. Viewed in this 
manner, the first sentences of the sermon on the moimt contain a 
characteristic description of the children of God, which is founded 
on truth in every stage of its development, in the highest as well 
as in the lowest. For, as in the lowest there exists in germ the 
xa&a^6rrii rra xa^hiag, "pureness of heart," 80 in like manner there 
remains yet in the highest the ^ttix^ia. r(p *in%liLariy " poverty of 
spirit.'' 

Ver. 3. The first expression of an instructive character which 
St Matthew makes our Redeemer to utter, is, fiaxd^tot 0/ *srotxpi, 
"blessed are the poor," with the addition, rjD imiffiart, "inspirit," 
which requires to be added to the same passage of St Luke, wherein 
it is wanting.* The expression m-uxoi here corresponds with the 
Hebrew ijy, " poor," which occurs so frequently in the Psalms in 
an analogous sense. This expression borders on ra^rtivSg^^^y 
"humble, lowly" (Prov. xxix. 23, n^'^'^l^, "humble in spirit"), 
yet, it is not identical with it, inasmuch as a man endowed 
with the fulness of the Divine Spirit (Christ applies this expres- 
sion to himself in Matth. xi. 29) maybe called ra^uvSiy "humble," 
but not ^Ttax^gy " poor." The word here signifies (as in ver. 6, 
to hunger and thirst) ; it implies a state of spiritual poverty, pure 
contrition of soul. Hence Arvgu/^ct, " spirit," has no reference what- 
ever to spirituality in a worldly sense, i.e. genius, spiritual or intel- 
lectual endowment (vovg, " mind or understanding") ; for, the most 
spiritual, i.e. mentally gifted being, as well as the most spirit- 
less, i.e. unideal, must become poor; but it refers to the collec- 
tive, higher, and yet natural principle of life contained in man. 
The feeling of the inadequacy of this principle to true righteous- 
ness and holiness, and the longing after a higher principle, which 
is capable of leading thereto, i.e. the ^nvfia dyiov, "the Holy Ghost," 
this is the condition of the entering of the i3d<r/Xwa, " kingdom," 
into the soul; yea, it is its very presence therein. For, the pre- 
sent tense must here be constantly kept in view in its strict ac- 

* StratMS views the beatitudes of St Luke in a quite different sense, 
viz. in the Ebionitish sense, as referring to external poverty and want. But 
the New Testament is far removed from such a view ; external poverty, 
without the internal, has, according to its declaration, no value whatever. 
But in so for as external riches, for the most part, appear to be coupled 
with a spiritual attachment to earthly possessions, in so far, indeed, may 
'jrrojxoh " poor,** have a reference to those who are poor in things 
terrestrial. 
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ceptation (as in ver. 10), inasmuch as the true ^w;^i/a, " poverty" 
contains even within itself the germ of the heavenly kingdom, 
because it is itself the noblest fruit of eflFectual grace inwardly 
produced in man. The contrast (Luke vi. 24) is formed by 
the ^Xovmiy "rich," who, filled with the present nothingness, 
have no desire for the world to come (a^rip^frs rijv ^agdx\fi<rt¥ bfjbSi^j 
"ye have received your consolation," comp. Matth. vi. 2). Hence, 
the jSatf^rXf/a, " kingdom," forms no object of their longing, and con- 
sequently it forms no subject for their reception. The kingdom of 
God, indeed, appears in the whole of this description as a purely 
internal spiritual kingdom; it seeks not that which is dazzling, 
that which is pleasing to the human eye, but, on the contrary, 
it inclines towards things despised and unworthy. To the Jews, 
whose senses were intoxicated with splendid representations of 
the Messiah's kingdom, this preamble of the instructive dis- 
course of the Messiah formed a mighty contrast with the entire 
circle of their preconceived notions; but to all those towards 
whom the law had fulfilled its duty, who were of a bruised and 
contrite heart, to all such a discourse like this was a healing 
balm. But, that the external part of human nature is not to be 
overlooked in consequence of the rendering prominent of the 
internal one, is evident from ver. 5. 

Ver. 4. The second sentence merely adds an accessory feature to 
the ftmdamental frame of mind, or disposition, herein lauded. The 
expression, 'Tfvdouvrtg, "those that mourn," combines well with the 
sentiment of the «T«;^£/a, " poverty and humility," the knowledge 
of the sufferings which must be viewed as having their root in our 
guUt. (St Luke gives xXa/ovrf^, " those who weep," with the same 
reference, only he has placed the Ti/v£vri^, " those who hunger," 
before the xXatovng), Hence Ta^axaXiftrSa/, " to be comforted," here 
includes the idea of forgiveness, which is conceived only in its 
beneficial re^uUs (in Luke 7«X<jev, " to laugh, to be merry," in 
a noble and sacred sense). The Messiah, the originator of the 
comfort, is called, therefore, flra^axXijro^=Dj-fS5> " *^® comforter," 
John xiv. 16. 

Ver. 5, 6. It appears as though there existed the necessity for 
a direct combination of ver. 6 with the two first passages, or 
propositions, in the manner in which we find it in St Luke, in- 
asmuch as the physical longing, i.e. desire after the preservation 
of the bodily organism, is here also used to express the spiritual 
longing. (Concerning this same comparison see Ps. xlii. 1; 
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Isaiah Ixv. 13; Amos. viii. 11.) This idea differs from ver. 3 
and 4 only as to the object of this longing; as such an object 
htxaiocxjvn, " righteousness/' here presents itself, which must here 
no longer be viewed as the external, but as the internal, as the 
dtxaioitifVTi 0«oD, " righteousness of God,'' of the New Testament 
(see Rom. iii. 21). The interposition of ver. 5, however, maybe 
explained from the circumstance, that the longing of the children 
of the kingdom of God is to be depicted in its continual state of 
progression. The flr^<f^rjj;, " meekness, mildness, or forbearance," 
namely, must be regarded as the immediate result of the fruit of 
the fl-gySi/v, " mourning.'' The knowledge of our own guilt (per- 
fect contrition) renders us meek or forbearing in judging the 
guilt of others; he who has actually experienced forgiveness must 
harbour in his own heart the forgiving principle. Through this 
principle the kingdom of God is not only in him, but he will be 
likewise in the kingdom of God. The future tense has here 
its full signification, because xXfi^ovofifT^ rnv y^v, " to inherit the 
earth," is not identical with the expression, n ^aciXsta tttrtv abrSnf, 
"the kingdom is their's" (ver. 3, 10). It corresponds with 
the Hebrew formula, t^^ ^\ " to inherit the land," Peuter. 

I VV — T 

xix. 14; Ps. XXV. 13; xxxvii. 9, and owes its origin to the Old 
Testament view of the land of Canaan, as the terrestrial object of 
the Divine promises. Hence, the possession of this land forms 9 
symbol of all and each of the Divine blessings. The possession 
of the land of Canaan is here to be taken in the ideal or sym- 
bolical sense, as in Heb. iv., in connection with the fiastXua rw 
ougavuv, " kingdom of heaven," which must be viewed as having a 
spiritual existence in the vruxoTg, "humble;" the expression, 
therefore, implies the full realisation of the kingdom of God, 
which presents itself even in an external form. Viewed thus, 
the land of Palestine appears as the symbol of the earth in 
general, so that the latter nrtist be regarded as renewed and 
consecrated to God. The participation in this realised kingdom 
of God our Redeemer connects with ^^(^orrji, "meekness," in- 
asmuch as the kingdom of God as a communion of brotherly 
love and unity forms a contrast to the dis-union dominating in 
the xSfffMg, " world," and because things of such a nature can 
find a place only in its perfected harmony. 

Ver. 7. In the verses which follow, the consummation of the in- 
ternal life resulting from the moral longing comes forth in more 
distinct and. exact features. First, with regard to the expression 
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iXififAovig, " the merciful," this must be distinguished from ^r^cfsTg, 
" the meek" [ver. 6], in such a manner, that whereas the latter bear 
in love the guiU of a brother, the former lovingly turn their atten- 
tion to his necessities. But in so far as a cennection exists between 
necessity and guilt, both expressions mutually illustrate one ano- 
ther, or may be said to become synonymous. Hence, this propo- 
sition, therefore, very properly connects itself with the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; the sense ofour own need awakens 
in us a sympathy for the sufferings of others. But what appears 
remarkable is, that to those who practise gXso;, "mercy," a 
future tXtog, " mercy," is promised; it appears as though, on the 
contrary, the experience of the Divine compassion alone would 
first awaken to a sense of mercy towards others. The idea is 
understood much better, when we reflect that the character of 
the iXir^fj^uvy " merciful, compassionate," is to be viewed always 
only in a relative sense. Every individual in whose heart com- 
passionate love has been engendered by his own experience of 
compassion still requires for himself the Divine indulgence and 
forbearance, inasmuch as the life of love in him is as yet only re- 
ceiving existence, growing up amidst the imperfections of the old 
man.^ 

Ver. 8. With restrictions of a similar character must be viewed 
also the two propositions which follow, for absolute internal purity 
would necessarily be one with the present intuition or contempla- 
tion of God, which is here first connected with the xa^a^Sruny 
" purity," as a future thing. KaOa^hg rfi xa^%, " pure in heart" = 
ll'? "ISI* Ps- ^^^^- ^y fonns a contrast with moral ^ira^ia, " filth, 
filthiness," James i. 21. Ka&a^6rni, "purity," does not differ spe- 
cifically from dtjtatoffvvf}, " righteousness" [ver. 6], the same state 
of the inner man is to be viewed in both expressions, although in 
their different relations. But what was given in ver. 6 as the 
thing longed for, is here given as (relatively) attained, and hence 
the life of the children of the kingdom is viewed once more in the 
light of its internal progression. However, every relative purity 
of heart may have an internal perception of God as its necessary 
accompaniment — ^forasmuch as the presence of the Divine Spirit 
can alone work out purity of mind — still this cannot be compared 
with the consummate or perfect beholding of the Divine glory; 
and it is for this reason that it here appears as an event which 

* Comp. these remarks with the interesting parallel, James ii. 13. 
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is to take place at a future period. (^Ojrr$<f0ai ei6v," to see God" 
= DTl'w ''pg rTM"\> "to see the fece of God," Psahn xlii. 2, 
naturally involves the idea of the highest state of bliss, yet it is by 
no means to be regarded as a mere empty figure of speech. On 
the contrary, this expression implies the capability of the human 
soul (which has become overcast only through sin), essentially 
to recognise its original source, its highest bliss. This capability 
presupposes a near relationship with the Deity, for only things 
of a congenial nature can harmonise with one another. Hence, 
wherever the Divine life has been created in the inner man, as 
the result of an ardent longing after Divine things, there is re- 
vealed the capability of recognising God's everlasting nature, a 
recognition which, taken in its whole bearing, imparts to earthly 
life a heavenly character.^ On this subject comp. Matth. xi. 27, 
and John xvii. 3.) 

Ver. 9. The idea of the ss^vri, " peace," is brought forward as 
the last degree of moral perfection. This is represented as 
realised by means of the members of the ^<r/Xs/a, " kingdom." 
The €i^tivovo/oi, " peace-maker," difiFers very much from the tt^vtuatf^ 
" the man of peace, or peaceable person ;" the latter preserves 
the peace already existing, the former creates the peace which 
is wanting. Hence the relative virtue xa6a^6rfig, " purity," is as- 
sumed as existing in the el^nvo^otSgy " peace-maker," inasmuch as 
the element of strife (sin) must be found wanting in his heart, and 
that of peace be efficacious therein, if his activity is to be crowned 
with any success. That the is^rivo^oioi is to be viewed as inseparable 
from the adoption by God, must be made plain from the circum- 
stance that vihs 0goD, " Son of God," involves the highest prero- 
gative that can be promised to man. For, in vthg, " son," the 
idea is implied of a spiritual relation, according to which the real 
son is the image of the father. The God of peace [2 Cor. xiii. 
11] begets in his turn children of peace, whose ministry is peace. 
This perfected character of God's children is represented, how- 
ever, as in the future, and as that which at best, at the present time, 
exists in the germ only (for KaXiTis^at, "to be called or named," 
= that, " to be," in its essential sense, comp. on Luke i. 35). 

* When we read in St John i. 18, " No man haa ever seen God," which 
contains the idea that no one can behold God, inasmuch as he is invi- 
sible to created beings (1 Tim. vi. 16); this refers to the first cause of 
the Divine nature, the Father, for God can be seen in the Son only, 
(compare this with the comment on John i. 18.) 
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Thus also in Matthew v. 45, wherein it is implied that the whole 
gradation of moral perfection is to be viewed in its relative 
terrestrial sense. Its future state of perfection will be identical 
with the sonship of God. Hence, men in their sinful nature, 
do not appear as the children of God; they require as yet a 
higher principle of life (whidi must be bestowed on them by 
the vihs rov 0ioD xar i^(%viv, " Son of God par excellence'*) which 
must be obtained through the anxious desire after things Divine 
(the faith of repentance), and which gradually developes itself 
in order to lead thereunto. 

Ver. 10. After fully describing the internal condition of the 
true children of God, our Lord proceeds to give a picture of their 
relative position as to the world of d^/x/a, " iniquity, unright- 
eousness." In doing this, he again forms the connection with 
ver. 3, inasmuch as he here repeats, in ver. 10, the passage: 
in abrStv iffrtv €ri /3a<r/Xg/a rwv ou^aFSv, " for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." The d/xouoffvvri, " righteousness," in the children of the 
kingdom of heaven, is here viewed as perfected, inasmuch as 
they are placed in absolute contradistinction to the world. 

Ver. 11, 12. In these two verses is merely developed the idea 
contained in ver. 10. Under the dominion of the d3/x/a, " un- 
righteousness," the dixaiocrvvri, " righteousness," must necessarily suf- 
fer. The several forms of persecutions by word and deed are then 
given in a more distinct manner.^ (' Ovtidt^nv signifies to persecute 
with words, and dtojxnv with deeds. Luke vi. 22 has added the 
expression apo^/^«/v, which means to excommunicate, or to exclude 
from spiritual and political communion. Above all this stands csl- 
lumny[^o¥fi^hv ^rj/ji^a g/Vi7V'v)/gw3(J/xr6FOtf, "to speak falsely, the evil word"], 
to which belongs, for example, the accusation of murder and the 
fostering of lusts, which was laid to the charge of the earliest 
Christians. St Luke has reiterated this idea in a somewhat 
modified form ; rd ho/La ug 'Kovri^h sx^dXXnv, "to cast out the name as 
evil,"=dpof/^«/v, "to excommunicate or thrust out," which is only 
a stronger expression.) As a pecidiar feature of the persecution 
which is endured purely for the sake of truth, our Lord adds: 
mxfv s/Mu, " because of me." By means of this weighty word, the 

* According to St John xvi. 4, our Redeemer did not speak at first 
with his disciples of the persecutions that awaited them ; hence it is not 
improbable, that the mention of them forms a portion of the elements 
adopted from subsequent discourses Yet, we do meet with the mention 
of them already in Luke vi. 22. 
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doctrine of Christian suffering (which is closely related to self- 
denial, which is to take place, indeed, only mxtv roD xv^hu, "for the 
sake of the Lord," comp. on Matth. x. 39) now first receives its 
true meaning. For as Jesus Christ is himself the aXru^noL, 
" truth," and dixato(fvvfi, " righteousness," represented, moreover, 
in a living impersonation, hence pure suffering because of that 
good thing, the belief in him, is required of aU the members of 
the kingdom of God. Wherever selfishness reigns such blessed 
suffering cannot take place. But wherever this suffering takes 
place because of faith, and wherever it is suffered in faith, there 
it has the power of perfecting the internal life, and of awaken- 
ing the longing after eternity. This latter view appears very clear 
from ver. 12, inasmuch as men are called upon to rejoice, thus 
presenting a contrast to the sufferings. ('AyaXX/a« = ^^nj, "to 

exult, leap for joy," is a much stronger expression than x^S"*'> 
"to rejoice." Luke vi. 23 has chosen instead axi^r^v^ " to leap 
for joy, to exult.") This joy, in relation to one's self, does not 
exclude the pain as regards, or as produced by, the persecutors; 
in the former view, persecution is only a testimony to the believer 
that he belongs to God. Luke vi. 26 holds up the reverse, in the 
Wo predicated therein ; the exciting or awakening to human praises 
presupposes a worldly nature; hence it is to be feared that where- 
ever it makes its appearance, the person so praised belongs as 
certainly to the community of the impious, and false teachers 
(•v}/gu3(Kr^op?ra/, "false prophets"), as the persecuted becomes 
thereby included among the number of the persecuted prophets. 
(The reference to the Ar^of ?ra/, " prophets," appears, moreover, 
to bring more prominently forward that view of the discourse 
which points it out as having been addressed more especially 
to the yt^a^jjra/, " disciples" [ver. 1], properly so called.) An- 
other thing remarkable in ver. 12 is the mention made of the 
fi,i(f^6gy " reward," which seems to refer back to the legal point 
of view. The motive of action in the kingdom of God is per 
86 not the fAi(^6gy " reward." The expression has been chosen, 
no doubt, with immediate regard to the peculiar position of 
the disciples, as may be seen, indeed, in the earlier discourses 
of Christ, which often as yet display a legal colouring; but 
then there is likewise a reward for pure love, which must be 
conceived of as being pure in proportion as this love shows it- 
self pure, namely, the recognition of this love and the placing 
it in its native element; this is the reward of love. 
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Ver. 13. It has been already observed, in the course of the 
general survey of the connection existing in the sermon on the 
mount, according to St Matthew, that the new stricter law pro- 
mulgated throughout the chapter, is modified by the beatitudes, 
through the assumption of the power of the Holy Ghost received 
in true repentance, which teaches to keep such a new com- 
mandment. But what relation there exists between the reference 
to the a\ag rng yni^ " salt of the earth," and the passage imme- 
diately preceding it, as well as the whole taken together, it is dif- 
ficult to say, in consequence of the obscurity therein existing. 
The most natural connection, no doubt, is this. The idea of 
persecution presupposes in the persecuted disciples a power of a 
higher life, whereby sin feels itself aroused ; but this very power, 
which creates enmity in the minds of the adversaries of that which 
is good, is the condition on which alone active faith can take root in 
minds susceptible thereof. Hence it must be fostered and pre- 
served, notwithstanding every persecution. Jesus, in the first placey 
calls the disciples aXa; r?; yrjgy " salt of the earth." (Here y? 
stands = x(J(f/^o^, " the world," ver. 14, and implies mankind in 
general with the necessary notion of the p^a^rSv, " corruptible," 
which must be preserved by means of aXaj, " salt.") In the gene- 
ral symbolism of nature, which has ever inserted itself into r^ 
searches of a deeper character, salt always had an important 
meaning; Pythagoras regarded it as the image of the dtxatov, 
" that which is right, just." Its use in the offerings had like- 
wise a deep meaning (Lev. ii. 13, respecting which comp. also 
on Mark ix. 60). Herein lies the point of comparison between 
the disciples and the salt ; it is contained in that power which 
prevents corruption, and which imparts life.^ The hint that salt, 
without this power, is perfectly useless, is to incite the disciples 
to a careful preservation of the sacred power that was intrust- 
ed to them. (For f^ea^av^ri, " shall lose savour," some Codices 
have the less applicable term fjua^av^py "shall wither," from 
fiM^atvt(^at, " to wither, to fade away." Mw^(J;, when speaking of 
salt, corresponds with the ^Qj:] of Job vi. 6, insipidus, fatuus, 
" insipid, tasteless." Mark ix. 50 has used in the place of it 
amXog, " insipid, without saltness." Luke xiv. 36 reminds us of 
another of its uses, viz. the application of salt for the purpose 
of manuring [xewr^/a, manure] ; but even for that end saltless salt 

* De Wette compares this passage with 2 Kings ii. 20, according to 
which passage EUsha heals the unwholesome water by means of salt. 
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is useless, and hence there remains only the i^<a fiaKkttf, '' cast- 
ing forth;" the image of the spiritual d^taXna^ "destruction," 
of those falling away [backsliders]. As regards the parallel pas- 
sages Mark ix. 50, Luke xiv. 34, 35, and with what follows Maj-k 
iv. 21, Luke viii. 16, compare them in their connection.) 

Yer. 14, 15. The second comparison has essentially the same 
meaning. According to it, the world appears as <ntoro^ "dark" 
(John i. 5), which is to be enlightened only by the children of 
the kingdom. The disciples form the rays of him who is the 
(pStiy "light," itself (John i. 4; Phil. ii. 15). But we are not given 
to understand, in what here follows, that the enlightening power 
can be lost, as was the case with the salt; the exhortation which 
follows is only to let the light shine. This exhortation, neverthe- 
less, involves, in an indirect manner, the same warning which was 
given above, for whoever covers his light, for him it becomes 
extinguished. In order to render plain the exhortation already 
uttered, our Redeemer makes use of two more similes or pa- 
rables. Firstly, the one of a city set on a hill, which thus 
strikes the eye of every indi^ddual. Thus also every Divine gift 
possesses an exalted nature in itself, and wherever it reveals it- 
self, there it becomes visible, imless, indeed (for fear of persecu- 
tion), it should be covered or hidden. Then follows the seccnid 
parable of a "k^j-xyoi, " lamp," the purpose or destination of which 
is to light those who are in the house; this object, therefore, 
must not be impeded. (The same figure is made use of in the 
parallel passages, only Luke viii. 1 6 has, instead offMto^, "bushel,'' 
first trxsvog, " vessel," and then xX/wj, " couch." But in Luke xi. 
33 is found K^v^rrtj, " a secret place.") 

Ver. 16. An application then is made of these parables. From 
which, it appears very clear that f 5?, "light," refers^ not only to 
doctrine and knowledge, but that it must be regarded as the inter- 
nal principle of life in general, as the source of the xaXSt f^yo, "good 
works." (Considered not only in contrast to the «-owj^, " evil, 
malevolent works," but likewise to wx^a, " dead," those which 
have not sprung from the life of faith.) In order to afford a sign, 
whereby to recognise the genuineness of the xaXAg^a, "good 
works," it is clearly implied that they must not appeal to the 
praise of men, but to that of God; it must be traceable in them 
that man is only the instrument of the Divine power which flows 
from him towards others. 

Vcr. 1 7. The less it could have been mistaken by any single 
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individual that something new was made valid in the person 
of Christ, and the more expressly our Lord confessed it, and 
placed himself, in what follows, as the new law-giver in opposi- 
tion to the old; the more important was it to prevent any mis- 
understanding, as though the appearance of that which was new 
in him had been detached or separated from its historical foun- 
dation or basis. Hence Christ here declares the internal con- 
nection existing between the Old and the New Testament in 
a manner which, in this view, must have completely excluded 
every error, if no influence on the exposition had been permit- 
ted to take place, from preconceived opinions on the subject. 
For, in the first place, the Old Testament is described as being 
in itself of undeniable authority; and in the second, the New 
Testament is regarded as the perfect development of the Old ; 
Mid finally, the law, in this consummation, is declared in its 
validity as Divine and everlasting. 

The expression fj^ vofihrirty " think not," points to an idea, 
which it is very likely existed on the part of the disciples, that 
the old covenant would be abrogated by the promulgation of the 
new. The Redeemer expressly excludes such a ministration from, 
or as not belonging to, his calling (oux ^X^ok, " I am not come.") 
(NiJ/ito^ xai '^^ofrjra/ = D'^N'^3p^ TD*\F)y " ^^® ^^^ *^^ *^® P^^ 
phets," is a general designation for the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament collectively, made yet more complete, however, in Luke 
xxiv. 44.*) But the Scriptures themselves must not be viewed 
in their dead external sense, but in that internal life-element 
from which they have proceeded, and which is revealed in them. 
Important above all is here the contrast of KarakvtfoUy " to de- 
stroy," and flrXjjf w(fa/, '* to fulfil." KaraX{»w, when used as speak- 
ing of laws, may be rendered "to abrogate, to break" (John x. 
85). But ir\ri^u)6cu seems to form no contrast with it; xu^oDv, "to 
confirm, to sanction," should be here understood. It is best to sup- 

^ The Hebrew Scriptures are divided into three great divisions, viz. 
D'^S'irO^ D'^N'^iJ rnlrv Torah, Nebieim, and Ketoobim, i.e. the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Scriptures (Hagiographia) ; the latter division is 
alluded to by our Saviour under the designation " the Psalms,** in the 
passage of St Luke above referred to, a part (the most important one, 
as containing the most frequent and direct references to the Messiah) 
being put for the whole. The D'OVlD* " Hagiographia,*' consist of 

the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books 
of Chronicles. — T. 
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pose the figure derived from a building, the foundations of which 
may be remodelled, and which may be finished, nevertheless, on 
those foundations. According thereto, the Old Testament is the 
foundation on which the superstructure of the new covenant is 
to be raised, in order to complete it. According to this figure, 
the Old Testament contains the sketch (jU^puxfn, " form," Rom. 
ii. 20*), and the New Testament the carrying out thereof; both 
stand in the saiAe organic connection which exists between the 
germ and the flower. The fulfilment, therefore, must be considered 
as a general one. Not only does Christ fulfil the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament, but he fulfils completely likewise 
the moral law in himself and in those who are his. 

Ver. 18. Our Redeemer proves strongly and emphatically, 
from the nature of the law itself^ the impossibility of the xara- 
Xu6t¥y "destroying." (The expression *Afi^v = fl^^, "verily," is 
always employed by our Lord, in order to direct attention to some 
leading idea, and to give it emphasis.) The Old Testament, as 
the word of God, is everlasting and imperishable (1 Peter i. 25) ; 
whence it is that it is put in contrast with that which is created. 
(Ov^avhg %a) yrj, " heaven and earth," Genes, i. 1, stands for, of 
the universe, things created in general.) Whilst this passes 
away in its totality, the former remains even in its (apparently) 
unessential parts, ('iwra, " yodh," the smallest letter [">] in the 
Hebrew alphabet. Ki^a/a, apex, "tittle, point of a letter," where- 
by individual letters are distinguished from one another, as for ex- 
ample ^ and ^y or ^ and y^) Besides, as the first tug ar, " un- 
til," fixes a term to the imiverse, so does the second to the law. 
(In the passage tug av 'rdvra yivr^rai, " until all things be accom- 
plished, or shall have come to pass," sail, rd, «v rfj vo/^y yty^fifjLfHL^ 
" which are written in the law," the term ysvsir&at, " to have come 
lo pass," = wX)j^oD(f^a/, " to be 'fulfilled, comp. Luke xxi. 32.) 

^ In like manner does the Apostle Paul express himself respecting the 
relation existing between the Old Testament and the New, as may be 
seen especially from his Epistle to the Galatians (in Gal. ii. 18 may be 
found, indeec^ the contrast of xaraXUiv, " to destroy," and oixodofi,ttif, "to 
build [a house], to construct**). Passages, such as Ephes. ii. 15, contain 
only in appearance a different view of the law. 

^ In a similar manner do the Rabbis say : si quis Daleth in Deut. vL 
4, mutaret, concuteret totum mundum, " If any one were to change the 
letter Daleth in Deut. id. 4, he would shake the foundations of the 
world." For, "inNj " ^^^>" would be changed into ^f^, " another," 
the true God into an idoL Comp. Wdstein on this passage. 
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This idea is referred, without much difficulty, to the typical charac- 
ter of the Old Testament. But according to the universal appli- 
tion in which we find it here used, it must be likewise applied 
or referred to the law in all its various features and peculiarities. 
But then it is the ethical or moral part of it which must be re- 
garded, it would appear, as the thing everlasting, to which no 
fixed period or term can be pointed out. It is true, that the law 
will be preserved in the world of perfection, only in so far as it 
will have become the very internal life of all beings; there will be 
no longer need for any determinate rule, inasmuch as every in- 
dividual will have become a law to himself. Hence as there is no 
law for God, so in like manner is there no law for the perfected 
world; for as God is himself the law, so also is it in itself. 

Ver. 19. The words which follow perhaps refer to some particu- 
lar incidents, inasmuch as a few disciples, with wrong notions of 
freedom, may have attacked the structure of the old theocracy.^ 
This passage by no means refers to the division of the laws into 
great and little commandments, made by the Jewish doctors, 
since such an underrating of the moral part (as the small com- 
mandments) and overrating of the ceremonials (as the great 
commandments), as a Pharisaical heresy, necessarily excluded 
from the entering into the kingdom of God. But the expressions: 
iXd^iffrog shat sv rfj jSatf/Xs/a, " to be the least in the kingdom," and 
ovx iks^^ic&at sig ri^v ^affiXttav, " not to enter into the kingdom,'' 
cannot possibly be synonymous. On the contrary, our Lord 

^ Tholicck (p. 148 sqq.) disputes this, and wishes Xug/v, "break," and 
^oiih, " to do, ' to be understood in a spiritual sense, so that by apparently 
fulfilling the law we may transgress it. But I cannot conceive how this 
can be combined with the view he takes of the hXay^ifSrog sTvai ev rfj 
jSaff/Xg/o, " to be least in the kingdom.'* Whosoever does not fulfil a com- 
mandment truly, hence, whoever is without love, is guilty of the whole 
law; he cannot, therefore, enter at all into the kingdom of God. Hence, 
there are only two ways in which this difficult passage can be explained; 
either we assume that sXd^tffrog tlvat iv rfj jSatf/Xg/a, " to be the least in 
the kingdom,*' is synonymous with ovx siffs^^iffdat, " not to enter in," in 
which case Tholuclcs mode of viewing it becomes recommendable ; or, a 
Hne of distinction must be drawn, as it strikes me that the identity of 
both phrases is highly improbable, and in that case there will only re- 
main the way pursued or pointed out by me. Our not possessing any 
certain knowledge that men had fallen, even at that early period, into* 
the Antinomian error, can be no argument against it, because it is too 
much in the nature of things to imagine a right to dispense with the ful- 
filling of the minor commandments, as soon as the subordinate position 
of the law of the Old Testament was understood. 
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speaks here in general from a point of view based on Christian 
principle,^ yet from which man acts and teaches to act without 
the proper awe for the word of God, abrogating in the mean time 
many (seemingly) unessential ordinances of the law. With such 
2i, false freedom, a man may be, it is true, as regards the most in- 
ternal principle of life (faith), in the kingdom of GKkI, but he does 
not belong to it with all his powers; and hence he is unfit for an 
instructor. The expressions ya«ya^, "great," and fXa;^/(rro^ "least," 
denote therefore various degrees in the development of the 
Cliristian principle of life. The Scriptures frequently speak of 
such various degrees or gradations, especially under the name of 
children, youths, and men (1 John ii. 13, 14; 1 Peter ii. 2; 
Ephes. iv. 13; Col. ii. 19). Hence the whole passage is a warn- 
ing to the disciples not to endanger the cause of the kingdom of 
God and their own development therein by inconsiderate haste. 
Ver. 20. Tlie arbitrary abandonment of the Old Testament is 
contrasted by Jesus, in what follows, with the equally arbitrary 
adoption of it in its external form; this showed itself among the 
Pharisees, and excluded them entirely from the |3a<r/X«/a, " king- 
dom." Per se, that which is of the Old Testament, it is true, 
can never be t^n-christian; it is only pro^o-christian, and includes 
as a type that which is Christian itself; but it may present itself 
as of an tm-christian and an^t-christian character, if retained or 
adhered to in its germ-like form, and if an impediment be offered 
to its free development. Such waa the position occupied by the 
Pharisees; they confined the commandments of the Old Tes- 
tament to their literal and consequently dead sense, without 
entering into their spiritual character. They had, indeed, a 
dtxoutxfvvfi, "righteousness," but it was a purely external one; 
they seemed to keep the law, but this seeming only served them 
as the means which was to enable them the more securely to of- 
fend against it in its most sacred forms. As they had the law 
written likewise in their heart (Rom. ii. 15), hence they offended 
the sanctuary of God within them, and with their ^/xa/«(r6wj (which 
never produced in them a poverty in spirit) they themselves closed 
the kingdom of heaven against themselves. What the relation, 
then, ought to be between the i/xa/exr^yi}, " righteousness," of the 
inheritors of the kingdom of God and that of the Pharisees, 
here forms the fundamental idea of the sublime parallel of 

^ The Antinomian point of view is that which the author here intends 
to reprove. — T. 
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the laws of the Old and New Testament to which the discourse 
now leads; Christ, however, offers nothing new,^ he merely grasps 
the Old Testament in its most deeply seated roots of vitality; the 
Pharisees, on the contrary, substitute the form for the essence or 
thing itself, and make valid the former instead of the latter. 

Ver. 21. First of all the Mosaic law: ov fovtutnt^ "thou shalt 
not kill," is treated of. It is evident that in the words i^^i^ roTs 
dt^a/o/f, " it was said by them of old," we are not to under- 
stand the contemporaries of Moses as here referred to, as though 
the meaning were, "the commandment was given to the ancients."* 
For the same commandment was given likewise to the contempo- 
raries of Jesus, and to those of all times. Besides, after this man- 
ner of interpretation, the inconsistent meaning would be evolved 
that Jesus would oppose the Mosaic law, which he described just 
now (ver. 18) as the everlasting Divine truth (syw di Xtyu b/Lh, "but 
I say unto you," ver. 22) in his own person, and by means of his 
doctrine. For the same reasons, indeed, is inadmissible the comple- 
tion by xi^voiiy "times," ota^x^Utg, "to the ancients;" our Redeem- 
er does not argue against something superannuated, but against 
the active errors of the time present. Hence, the passage, i^^i^ti 
roTg d^atotg, must be explained from the construction of the pas- 
sive with the dative (concerning this construction comp. Winer's 
Gramm. p. 178 of the 3d edition, and in Hebrew the Lehrg. of 
OeseniuSy p. 821), so that the sense is, " the a^aht have said." 
CA^;^a?o/==o'>3jyj, "elders," or q'^j^*^, "those from the begin- 
ning," denotes, like flr^0<j)3ur«^, " the elders," the Rabbinico- 
Pharisaical representatives of the theocracy of the Old Testament.*) 

* Comp. 1 John ii. 7, 8, where that which is new in the Gospel is 
likewise called the old, which was from the beginning. 

* Tholuck has defended this mode of viewing, because with mB^nt " it 
was said," the dative ought to denote or mark the person, and likewise 
because af ;^a/b/, " they of old time,'* is not elsewhere used for the pur- 
pose of denoting the originators of the Pharisaic tradition. But the 
manner in which Tkoluck wishes to deduce the reference to tradition 
from s^pi^r}, " it was said,*' and jjxoutfarg, " ye have heard,** is so forced, 
that I gladly decide in favour of the other exposition, according to which 
the dative is taken ablatively, and because we may attain, according to 
this exposition, more easily that reference to tradition which is impera- 
tively demanded of the whole connection. If, indeed, d^^aToi does not 
occur elsewhere in reference to the originators of tradition, still it may 
be taken in this sense without any hesitation, and that the dative is 
used ablatively even with i7^rai is admitted by TholuckhimseU (p. 158). 

3 This long critical dissertlttion on the interpretation of the word 
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In which case the whole will very properly appear thus. Our 
Lord contrasts the external mode of viewing the commandments 
adopted by the Pharisees, with the internal or spiritual view, 
and makes it plain that it is only the latter which introduces 
the mind to the true and full sense of the law. Hence the 
entire polemics exercised against the Pharisees is an apology 
for Moses, whose law was given in one form only, which an- 
swered the wants of the then position of the people, but which 
at the same time did not impede the highest and purest develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, but rather promoted it. It was only 
the Pharisaical Rabbis who checked the development, inasmuch 
as they clung from principle to the undeveloped form. The 
commandment, ou (povtv^ttg, "thou shalt not kill" (Exod. xx. 13), 
they construed as referring only to common murder, and referred 
crimes of this kind to the inferior tribunals or courts of judica- 
ture. Eveiy cutting short the life of a neighbour through wrath, 
or in whatever other way it might occur, they did not consider 
as belonging to this commandment. Hence, the Mosaic command- 
ment is here made dependent upon the dogmatic interpretation 
of the Pharisees. (From ver. 22 may be seen that the x^hig, 
"judgment"==^Q«2^fe> ^^ different from the synedrium, " Sanhe- 
drim." For, whilst this denotes the high-court in matters con- 
nected with law and justice, of Jerusalem itself [comp. the 
remarks on Matth. xxvi. 27], x^htg, on the contrary, refers to the 
inferior tribunals of the provincial towns, which were instituted 
according to Deut. xvi. 18, and which consisted of seven persons.) 
Ver. 22. As a contrast to this Pharisaical interpretation, ac- 
cording to which murder was considered only in the external act, 
and counted among crimes of an inferior order, our Redeemer 
devclopes the rich and deep meaning of the commandment, ov 
(poviuffug, which forbids not only the external deed, but like- 
wise the internal disposition of hatred. Hence, our Lord grasps 

d^^aibi, " elders, they of old time," will appear to the mere English 
reader as altogether unnecessary, seeing that the pajssage i|^g^ roTg a^ 
yaiaig is rendered in the English translation, " It was said by them of 
old time." The remarks refer to Luther s translation, which is used by 
all the Protestants throughout Germany, and in which the passage is 
rendered : " Den Alten ist gesagt" (we have placed designedly the auxi- 
liary before the active verb, in order to make the whole read smoother; 
of course the words are those of Luther), which signifies literally: "It was 
said to those of old."~T. 
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the spiritual root of the action, and tlius attacks sin in its 
very source, which was spared by the hypocritical Pharisees. 
Hatred is spiritual murder (1 John iii. 15). Our Saviour, then, 
it is clear, wishes to forbid hatred altogether, and the reading 
sixTj, "without a cause" (= M^t^'?), is to be considered as nothing 
but a correction {Fritsche, in his remarks on this passage, justly 
discards it from the text), which originated in the idea that one 
may have good grounds for 6^, " anger, wrath/' This wrath 
may indeed be directed against the em, but not against our 
brother; against the person (in whom we should always honour 
the being created by God) there is no pure or sinless wrath. The 
one fundamental idea, then, that the member of the kingdom of 
heaven admits no hatred into his heart, is expressed in a three- 
fold gradation. As we can obtain no safe data for distinguish- 
ing the characterics on a historical or grammatical ground, hence 
this can or must be done by way of reasoning. *o^/^i(f^a/, "to 
be angry," in the first place signifies what is most common, the 
ebullition of wrath within us, the admission into our minds, i.e. 
hearts, of the murderous spirit. In the «/^/i' ^axd, " to say 
Raca," is already contained the notion of uttering externally 
against our brother our internal emotions, but Jesus designedly 
does not go beyond the spiritual act, the word, in order to 
heighten the contrast existing between his doctrine and Phari- 
saism, which lays stress only upon the external act. But the 
word of the person in wrath may attack human dignity itself; 
the latter is expressed by sh'iT^ fibt^i, "to say fool." ('Paxa is 
derived, according to Tholuckfs researches, from yrf^y "to be 
thin;" of this is formed jv^, NI?n> which was used by the in- 
habitants of Palestine as a slighting abusive term. Mw^^^ = 
^'^y " dull, stupid," in a mere question of words, can be scarce said 
to difier from ^axa; the idea, however, is clear. This expression is 
used to imply a higher degree of 6^^, the limits of which, of 
course, cannot be pointed out.) Another remarkable feature in this 
passage is, the parallel gradation of punishment, x^ictg, " tribunal," 
tfuyfdg/«K, rnTTfJD' " Sanhedrim" (the supreme council of the 
Jewish nation, which had the cognisance of all important causes, 
both civil and ecclesiastical), y%ma ^^6s, "Gehenna of fire." For, 
it is to be supposed that the external x^iatg of the Pharisees (ver. 
21) would be met by Christ with a tribunal altogether spiritual; 
but here, however, the human and Divine justice appears min- 

Q 
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gled. rievva does not imply here, nevertheless, the place of pun- 
ishment in the world to come, but it refers only to the highest 
earthly punishment, to the death by fire (see Thohick as above 
cited, p. 183). Yet, this view is not quite free from doubts, for 
yU¥¥€Ly in the first place, never occurs in this sense, and in the 
second x^Utg and tfuMa^/ov, as two courts of justice, ought necessa- 
rily to be followed by a third court of justice, and not by a pun- 
ishment which could be inflicted by the sanhedrim itself. The 
earthly circumstances, however, here alluded to must be viewed in 
every respect as figurative of the Divine punishment in its various 
d^^rees. The jurisdiction of the laws of Jesus is over the internal 
world of the Spirit, and to it belong, accordingly, the degrees of 
punishment to be awarded to their transgressors.^ 'O^t%f60asy 
"to be angry," indeed, cannot form a avhjectfor ike ministry of 
ahvmtm court ofjusticey inasmuch as the fact can never he profoed. 
Hence, the term Gehenna signifies Divine punishment in its 
highest form and acceptation. rffn'a = 3^3*7 ^15, "valley of 
Hinnom,'' signifies, in its most usual acceptation, the valley 
skirting Jerusalem on the south, running westward from the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat under Mount Zion, where the ancient Israelites 
established the idolatrous worship of Moloch, to whom they 
burned infants in sacrifice, and whence it is called the valley of 
Moloch, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. The prophets use j^j!) (from w^ 
expuere, " to vomit, to spit at") for it (comp. Jerem. vii. 31 ; 
xix. 6.) This sink of bodily uncleanness became the symbol of 
the spiritual sewer wherein is collected whatever is become 
alienated from God. With regard to the relation of yUfva to 

* That this precept of our Lord, as well as all those which follow, must 
not be taken in a literal sense, may be seen from the passages of St Matth. 
xxiiL 17, 19; St Luke xxiv. 25, wherein Jesus himself calls men /cmi^, 
'' fools,** a term which he applies in the latter passage even to his disci- 
ples.^ This whole interpretation of the law of the Old Testament neces- 
sarily requires a separation of the internal and external church; in the 
latter the words of Jesus cannot be applied in a literal sense, they are 
only calculated for the former. 

> The author here appears to have quoted from memory. Jesus, in the text quoted, 
St Luke xxiT. 25, does not call his disdples fi^i**, although the word made use of is im- 
properly translated by Luther '' Thoren/' and by the ^glish translators " fools," in 
which error they seem to have followed the Vulgate, which has aulH. Such an appli- 
cation of the word, under the existing circumstances, would hare been altogether con- 
trary to the character and spirit of Christ. He only^ calls them avinri^ ** inconsiderate, 
thoughtless." It is passing strange that the foregoing error should hare occurred with 
an author of such unusual acuteness and accuracy !— T. 
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^5jjc, orcus, hades, hell, i.e.* abode or world of the dead, see on 
Luke xvi. 23. 

Ver. 23, 24. From the negative side, that is to say, from 
the non-admission of hatred and the murderous spirit into 
the hiunan heart, our Lord passes over to the positive, and 
teaches that the believer must extinguish even in the heart of 
his brother the fire of wrath (as it becomes every tl^rivovotSg, 
"peacemaker,'' ver. 9). Herein the purity of love reveals itself 
in its fairest splendour. For, this precept refers not only to all 
such cases, wherein the wrath of our brother becomes excited in 
consequence of an offence given on our part, but the passage 
ix^tv Ti xard <row, " to have aught against thee,'' is designedly given 
in an entirely general sense. Thus, if any person hates without 
a cause, he is bound to extinguish the flame burning in his heart, 
and hence he must be not only placable himself, but he must see 
thathisbrother exercise no hatred. Unusuallyprofound is the idea 
of connecting the expression of this pure love with the moment 
of sacrifice. In this act man approaches to everlasting love, in 
order to claim for himself its compassion and mercy; and this is 
the fittest moment for him to bestow it on others. But, were we 
to regard these words of our Redeemer as implying an acknow- 
ledgment or admission of sacrifices into the New Testament, it 
would be founded on error; Christ here evidently refers merely 
to the existing Jewish form of worship, which he; left undisturbed. 
(Concerning the pretended difference existing between xaraX^ 
\a66(ay " to change towards," i.e. one person towards another, to 
reconcile to any one," and diaXXd<f<f(u, implying a "mutual change," 
comp. Tholuck as above cited, p. 192 sqq.) 

Ver. 25, 26. The verses which follow were originally given, no 
doubt, in a totally different connection, as may be seen in St 
Luke xii. 58, 69 (which may be compared with the context). 
But St Matthew has succeeded in a peculiarly felicitous manner 
in interweaving this idea with the discourse of our Redeemer. 
The position of a debtor, namely, who does what is just and 
right, in order to free himself at the right time from his creditor, 
that he might not be cast into prison by the latter, is skilfidly 
used by the Evangelist as a further illustration of what has been 
previously said. The position of man with regard to his angry 
brother whom he has offended, he regards as a position of debt; 
hence the dyribixog, " opponent, accuser," is any one who can 
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make any legal claims, as for example the plaintiff in a suit at 
law.* Our Redeemer advises to satisfy such an one in humble 
and child-like submission, in order that hatred may not continue 
its work of perdition. In order to impress the exhortation, the 
word rax^^ "quickly," is added, and allusion is made to the 
fugacity of life (cWc = »5p-f, " way, journey") ; whatever has not 
been solved on earth in harmony, continues the work of perdition 
in the world to come. — ^\<ih guvowv, " be mild, obliging, and good, 
i.e. offer thou the hand." Particularly difficult herein is the idea 
of the continued progress of hatred, which is represented under the 
figure of being accused and incarcerated. (K^/rjjj, the "judge," 
is God, and the iwnj^sra/, "ministers," his angels, but fuXaxjy, 
" prison, station, hold," is the sheol, " hell," which must not be con- 
founded with Gehenna (comp. on Luke xvi. 24). This expression 
has in the New Testament too precise a meaning to be applied in 
the sense of Tholuck to a mere impeded and uncomfortable state 
of existence. As the kingdom of love forms a unity which, 
owing to its innate power, reaches beyond this life, so does in 
like manner the accusing principle form a mighty power (Revel, 
xii. 10), which insists on its right, until matters be arranged 
with it. The debt must be obliterated (according to thejtw 
talionis, " the law of recompense or retaliation") either in this 
world or in the one to come. Love, as taught in the New Tes- 
tament, admits of an harmonious settlement of every species of 
discord by means of humility, a willing acceptance of the debt, 
in order to give no room to the accusing spirit. Besides, that 
l^g^p^gtf^a/, Vwg ai' a^odpg rov ttr^arov xod^dvrriv, " not to come forth till 
you have paid the last farthing" (== quadrans, " the fourth part 
of anything"), has nothing to do with everlasting damnation, 
but only implies a state of transition, is evident, partly from the 
expression puXax^, " prison," which never signifies the place of 
everlasting punishment, and partly from eug &v, " until," which 
points to a term or period (compare the context with Matth. xviiL 
84). Even the general idea compels to adopt this view, inas- 
much as unbelievers are not here spoken of (as ver. 22), but only 
believers, who, it is true, were saved on account of their faith 
(1 Cor. iii. 15), but who, were they to remain behind in the 

* But according to the maxim, '^ Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another" (Rom. xiii. 8), every individual will be as regards love the 
debtor of his neighbour. 
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grace of sanctification, would be excluded from the kingdom of 
God on earth.^ 

Ver. 27, 28. The second command of the Old Testament, which 
Jesus teaches to consider more deeply than the Pharisees were 
accustomed to regard it, is the oy fMt^iUus, " thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery." What with the latter had reference to the exter- 
nal deed only, Christ again extends to the spiritual deed, to the 
lust {svt&vfAia)y and to the suffering it within the human heart. For 
lustj^er 86, must be considered as connected with the sinfulness of 
human nature in general, it must not be considered as a pecccUnm 
actuale, "actual sin,'' if combated with pure earnestness; but 
our suffering it, hence our entering into it with our will (which, 
indeed, is what the ^Xsmtv ir^bg rb g^fc/^ufirjaat, " the looking on to 
lust after," points at) is the act itself, if only external circum- 
stances, independent of the will of man, prevent the consumma- 
mation of the external act. 

Ver. 29, 30. With this idea St Matthew connects those words 
which, as is evident from Matth. xviii. 6 sqq., Mark ix. 43 sqq., 
were originally spoken on another occasion; but even here the 
Evangelist has connected several elements of speech into a whole 
with much deep truth.* For, the remark, that the command- 
ment, w fMixiUi/^y "thou shalt not commit adultery," teaches 
internal as well as external chastity, is very properly connected 
with the exhortation to preserve this chastity by means of an ex- 
ternal moral gravity, through the utmost resolution of self-denial, 
which shuns not even the most sensible pain and loss. Eyes and 
hands must here be regarded as those sensual organs which 
mediate the internal temptation, and through which sin reveals 
itself externally from within; to divest ourselves of these (in 
themselves useful and important) organs for the purpose of attain- 
ing holiness (to abstain from their use, or to limit it), it is which 
this idea is intended to teach us. (For what concerns these 
worda individually compare the context with Matth. xviii. 6 sqq.) 

Ver. 31, 32. The third example brought forward by our Lord 
is divorce. According to Deut. xxiv. 1, it was permitted to the 

^ To regard the expression, '^ until the uttermost farthing be paid,** in 
the manner in which Tholuck does, as a mere proverb, in order to diow 
thereby the utmost rigour of the law, strikes me as being inadmissible, 
especially in reference to Matth. xviii 34, 35. 

^ Considering the sententious form of the passage, we may, neverthe- 
less, very properly assume, with Tholuck, the originaUty of it in both placses. 
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liusband to dismisB his wife, yet was he bound to give her an 
&ro<rrdmv = j^Vl^ng ^QQ, " a bill of divorce." (For all that 
belongs to this passage, especially concerning the rabbinical 
expositions of the Mosaic institutions, see the comment, on 
Matth. xix. 8 sqq.) According to the express declaration of 
Jesus (Matth. xix. 8), this arrangement was made only on ac- 
count of the (fxXij^oxaf 3/a, " hardness of heart, perverseness" of 
the Jews; even the Old Testament was based on the just view of 
the connubial state, as of the indissoluble tie of souls. But the 
Pharisees did not regard this indulgence as such, but they re- 
garded it as forming a feature in the nature of marriage, that the 
husband could dismiss his wife whenever it pleased him, in order 
to marry another. This common interpretation is contrasted by 
our Lord with the spiritual view of matrimony, wherein he de- 
scribes at the same time the evil results arising from divorce. 
In the first place, the A^oXiXufiUriy ^*the divorced one" (who must 
still be regarded as bound by the conjugal tie), is thereby led 
into the temptation to form elsewhere a conjugal connection (he 
thus causes her to commit a sin, mnTabriiv fAoixJ&(^cuy '^makes her 
commit adultery"); and, in the second place, he, moreover, ex- 
poses another man to the danger of contracting an adulterous 
connection with the drcXiXvfiivti, "the divorced woman." His 
own sin, resulting from any marriage he might contract with 
another woman, is here passed over in silence, because that is 
sufficiently clear and self-evident. An exception is here made 
in the case of faithlessness {Ta^txrhi >^ov m^vtiag, literally, " sav- 
ing for the cause of fornication," where iro^w/a implies adultery 
as well as non-conjugal cohabitation; and X^o; here signifies, like 
•^^•!f, all that is expressed by a/r/a, "crime, cause," ne^iux,, "thing, 
act, deed, affair, matter"), because in this case the AmXhuv, "to 
put away, to divorce," as an overt act of separation, had already 
taken place. (Comp. on Matth. xix. 9.) The idea is in itself so 
clear and intelligible, that there can be no dispute about it; our 
Redeemer evidently forbids ofl divorces whatever (those excepted 
that are founded on faithlessness, because this faithlessness is or 
implies a divorce), and regards the new connections formed by 
such as have been divorced as fiotx^ia, "adultery." But more 
difficult to solve is the question regarding the opinion of our 
Lord as to the application of this principle by his church;* this 

* Comp. the opinion of the Theological Facultjr at Bonn concerning 
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latter may be inferred, as likewise with reference to oaths or 
vows (ver. 33 sqq.), only from the general view taken of the 
position of the church. The external church, as a visible insti- 
tution, cannot possibly be regarded as the palpable idea of the 
pa<r/\sia rwj e«oD, " kingdom of God;'' on the contraiy, she is only 
the shell within which is contained the communion of the faith- 
ful, as is contained the kernel within the nutHshell. Hence, the 
order and regulations of the external church cannot correspond 
with, or answer to, the ideal claims of the jSaewXi/o, " kingdom;" 
on the contrary, she must regulate her institutions according to 
the Old Testament, inasmuch as the plurality of her members 
take their stand upon that basis. Because, God not only permit- 
ted divorce in the Old Testament,^ but even the marriage itself 
of the divorced one (comp. Michaelis's Mosaischea Jteoht, vol. ii. p. 
822, with Deuter. xxiv. 2); hence, the church can adopt, in Uko 
manner, mitigations of the laws of our Lord (as expressed in the 
passage before us) for the mass of her members ; nay, she is obliged 
to do so, inasmuch as the establishment of her institutions on the 
basis of theNewTestamentwould produce onlya detrimental effect 
on the unconverted and unregenerate. Hence, the Roman Catho- 
lio church errs by violently bringing into practice the words of 
Jesus in the visible church,^ which had become subject to the 

the re-marrying of such as have been divorced, printed in the *' Allge- 
meine Kirchenzeitxmg" for the year 1836, Numb. 148 and 149, and sub- 
sequently edited in a separate form. 1 quite agree in the main points 
with this opinion. It is impossible to place the church of modem times, 
which is most intimately connected with the state, and which is replete 
with unbelieving members, on a par ^with the apostoKc church. The 
fathers of the church saw the necessity very soon, indeed, of introducing 
milder and more indulgent views into their practice. (For the historicfJ 
interpretation of our passage^ comp. Tholuck as above cited, p. 262 sqq.) 
Wicked desertions and attempts to murder formed already, at an early 
period, full grounds for divorce. 

* Gbd nowhere permits, throughout the Old Testament, to commit 
murder, or to practise fornication ; but he has expressly permitted to 
dissolve marriage. Hence, it would be well for all those to consider 
weU what they do, who are anxious to put in practice the commandment 
of Christ in its literal sense, in the church as it now exists. The com- 
mandments which follow concerning the cloak, and of the smiting on the 
cheek, prove clearly enough, that the Uteral fulfilment of these conunands 
in the external, or visible church, is not in question. Nor, it is evident, 
does St Matth xix. 9 sqq. contain a precept which is to be regarded as a 
general external law; the Redeemer there only speaks for those who 
are able to adopt it. 

* Nay, the Roman Catholic church even heightens in an arbitrary 
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law. It is, nevertheless, true, that throughout the legislation of 
the church, the spirit of earnest devotedness should appear, and the 
endeavour be everywhere expressed to raise her members more 
and more to a comprehension and adoption of the spirit of the 
New Testament. Quite differently, however, matters stand with 
regard to those members of the church who belong also to the 
internal spiritual communion of our Redeemer; inasmuch as the 
position of these is such as not only to recognise the demands of 
our Redeemer, but likewise to satisfy them through his power; 
hence for, and among them, even this commandment exists in 
full severity, as well as the, not to hate, to give to him who asks, 
&c. &c. But inasmuch as all these belong, as such, to the Gos- 
pel, and not to the law, hence with them there is no compulsion ; 
they stand or fall with their Lord. (Concerning the whole ques- 
tion, comp. the remarks made on St Matth. xix. 3 sqq. and 1 
Cor. vii. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 33—37. His fourth remark is touching oaths. The sim- 
ple requirement of the Old Testament, in Levit, xix. 12, oux 
s<grto^xfi<nti, " thou shalt not forswear thyself," was disfigured by 
the rabbis to such an extent, through comparisons with Numb. 
XXX. 3, and Deuter. xxiii. 21, wherein vows (that were mostly 
accompanied by oaths) are spoken of (3f xo/, " oaths" = D^mjf 
"vows"), that they taught, by hypocritically referring it to 
divine things, to evade its iulfflbnent towards men. This hypo* 
critical mode of proceeding our Redeemer compares with the 
proceeding of the children of God. The Mosaic commandment, 
TTiou shaU not forswear thyself our Lord transforms into the 
tenet, or proposition. Thou shalt not swear aJb aU, inasmuch as he 
sees in the act of swearing, (as above in divorce) only a neces- 
sary concession made to sin. But in order to connect the ex- 
pression or representation of the ideal principle of the kingdom 
of God with the refutation of the rabbinico-hypocritical interpre- 
tation of the Mosaic law, Jesus puts forth four formulas of oaths 
with which the Jews were well conversant ; and proves, yJrstfy, that 
they have all reference to God, and that they have their &l^'nificancy 
only in this their reference to him ; and then, again, that all of them 
find no place in the fiagiXtia roD esou, " the kingdom of God," 
The additions, ort 0^6vog lari roD 0goD x. r. X., " because it is the 

manner the commandment of our Lord, by not granting a divorce, quoad 
vinculum, " as regards the bond or tie," even in case of ^o^vda, " forni- 
cation." 
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throne of God/' refer to that Rabbinical interpretation, according 
to which no oaths were necessarily to be kept except those that 
have a reference to God. Our Lord, therefore, proves in every 
formula of oath its reference to God, and shows that it can have 
a significancy in this reference only. (Compare the context 
with St Matth. xxiii. 16 sqq.) The acceptation of ov^av6iy 
"heaven,'' and yrj, "earth,'' as the ^^6voi, " throne," and v':rov6dto¥j 
"foot-stool," of God, Isa. Ixvi. 1, of course, is only to be re- 
garded in a figurative sense; yet, this figure is based on the 
true idea, that heaven and earth stand in a different relation 
with regard to the Omnipresent. He, who is everywhere, ap- 
pears everywhere different. Jerusalem ('le^outfaX^^, Hebr.QJ^jjjj^^^i), 
as the seat of the visible theocracy, is called the city of God (Ps. 
xlviii. 2), and hence the swearing by this city has, in this its 
peculiar relation as such, its true significancy. Obscure is the 
addition made by our Lord to the swearing by the head,^ just 
as the Mohammedans swear by the beard. But it may be explain- 
ed, by viewing as negative whatever is expressed as positive in 
all the other propositions. That which feeble man is incapable 
of doing (to turn a hair white or black, that is to transform even 
the smallest thing), all this Almighty God can; hence, if thou 
Bwearest by thyself, thine oath will then only have a meaning, if 
by so doing thou referrest to him, whose vrill it is that thou thy- 
self shouldst exist. Hence, every oath, if it is to signify any- 
thing, must have reference to God, inasmuch as it is He only, the 
Everlasting, who is able to warrant the assurance of mortal man. 
But as this idea is closely connected with the total prohibition of 
any swearing whatever, so it appears clear, that it must not be 
inferred that, " since all objects sworn by have their relation to 
God, and that thereby only they have a significancy, men are to 
swear by God only;*' on the contrary, " since it is forbidden to 
swear altogether, and since every oath in its ultimate depth re- 
fers to God, the everlasting and true, hence, we must use no 
oath whatever; the simplest declaration or expression of mind 
suffices, whatever goes beyond it has sprung from the source of evil, 
and is become necessary only on account of sin." The opinion, 

^ The construction of o/Lc<fa/, " to swear, to take an oath," with the ac- 
cusative (^ James v. 12), or with xar(£, seq, genU, (as Heb. vi. 16), is 
genuine Grreek. In the New Testament it is used chiefly in connection 
with ivy " in,* or wf, " into, on, upon," according to the analogy of the 
2j y^QJ^y '* to swear on, by," in the Hebrew language. 
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that it is the abtMe of swearing only which is prohibited, can 
never be exegetically vindicated.* In the passage, James v. 12, 
another mode of viewing may for a moment seem to be recom- 
mended, on account of the modified position of the words; yet 
even there, on a very minute examination, the co^ection ex- 
presses the meaning, that swearing in general is forbidden. This 
absolute prohibition of our Lord can afford no difficulty, if here 
we likewise bear in mind the distinction between the position 
under the law and that under the Gospel. Swearing, if consi- 
dered per 8€y is an emanation of sin; on the part of him who de- 
mands it, it betrays a mistrust in his brother; and on the part of 
him who offers to swear without being required to do so, it shows 
a knowledge of his own precariousness, or of the dominion of sin 
in those on whose account he swears. In a world of falsehood, it 
is a necessary requirement, in order to attain some security of 
intercourse. Yea, even God himself condescends and swears by 
himself, the unchangeable, because changeable man is disposed 
to consider as changeable even the very Unchangeable himself.* 
But in the world of truth swearing has no place, and can have 
none in it, inasmuch as it is neither required by distrust, nor 
proffered by the untrustworthy. The command of our Lord has 
its full value in this j3a<r/Xi/a nj; iXn^tiag, " kingdom of truth. 
But as this kingdom of truth flourishes in the Christian world 
only in secret, and as political institutions, which must ne- 
cessarily exist on accoimt of existing sin, are as yet based upon 
the Old Testament,' hence the believer must become a Jew 

' De Wette justly declares this passage as referring to an uncondi- 
tional prohibition of swearing. Tkoluck, too, admits that the words, 
grammatically considered, cannot be understood otherwise than as being 
expressive of an absolute prohibition; but he thinks, nevertheless, that 
the analogy of the other commandments (as, for example, Give to every 
one who asks of thee) makes here, too, a restriction necessary. But here- 
by it is evident these conunandments would take a vague character. In 
the kingdom of God, cUl things have their full signification without any 
restriction whatever; but beyond it rume is literally applicable. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck's mode of viewing, Christ's commandment would be 
merely reduced again to the proposition : " Do not forswear yourself.** 

* Comp. Gen. xxiL 16, xxvi. 3, Numb. xiv. 23, and al. freq. In the 
New Testament the apostles swear, comp. Hebr. vi. 16, 2 Tim. ii. 7. 

^ There is no period more fit than the one we live in to dispel those 
philanthropic dreams or visions concerning the mental position of the 
masses living in Christian countries. Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, is the 
only law which can subdue the audacity which recasts and is opposed to 
everything in the shape of order. 
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unto the Jews likewise in this respect (1 Cor. ix. 20). Hence 
it is that the Quakers err and mistake both economies, by abro- 
gating swearing in this world of lies, since Christ himself, who 
gave the commandment, swears in the Sanhedrim (Matth. xxvi. 
63). But among the true members of the kingdom of God this 
commandment, too, will have to be executed in its rigid form; 
only with the oath is always to be considered the position of the 
individual with respect to political communion, whence the be- 
liever may be unable to follow out, in its pure sense, the more 
exalted view, as, indeed, is the case with matrimony, in which 
the main point treated of is the relation of the husband to his 
wife. Belonging to two spheres of life, he must satisfy both ac- 
cording to the necessities of their existence; hence the believer 
may swear by desire of the authorities, and yet fulfil literally, 
under legal authority, the commandment of Christ towards his 
brethren. 

Ver. 38 — 42. The fiftk example comprises the nature of the 
law under one general principle, and contrasts with the Phari- 
saical mode of viewing it, the Gospel^pWnaj>fe. The idea of 
retaliation {jus talionisy " law of retaliation'^), which forms the 
general basis of the law, is expressed in the words, 6<p'^aXfd^v &vri 
a^SaX/^D, " an eye in place of an eye," scil. ^/Ww^, " thou shalt 
give," X. r. X., &c., Exod. xxi. 24. But the Pharisees practised 
retaliation in such a manner, that it became a shelter, or cover 
for revenge and uncharitableness. Christ, on the contrary, views 
the idea in the light of the purest love, and unfolds, therefore, 
the commandment of self sacrifice and resignation. Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, is the external law of the government of the 
world; but love takes upon itself the guilt of a brother, and 
causes, by this becoming like him, that thereby he becomes also 
like unto itself. And thus love changes the jus talionis, " law of 
retaliation," into redemption ajid forgiveness, which, too, is only 
an inverse retaliation, and which, hence, cannot exist without 
the sufferings of the Redeemer. This victory by humiliation is 
the very life of the Gospel; the law is based upon the amtfrjjva/ 
rfj nrovfi^f), " to resist evil," upon the principle of repelling power 
by means of power.^ Hence, the expressions of love, in juxtapo- 

* novjj^ov cannot here be well considered as a neuter, for to resist evil 
per 96 is our duty under every condition. But evil here is viewed as 
operating within an individual, in whom there exists likewise a suscep- 
tibility for what is good. In reference to this union of good and evil. 
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sition with the gross character of retaliation, are represented in 
four examples, which are arranged in one anticlimax. The most 
difficult of all is corporeal offence Qaw/^itv, " to slap, to smite with 
the open hand," is nearly allied to xoXaf /^i/v, '* to beat or strike;" 
this term, however, signifies more to strike with the fist, to 
buffet); to this is joined the act o{ demanding or reclaiming of 
property (x^/wcrSa/, "to institute a law-suit^); asking^ as the 
mildest form of demand, forms the conclusion. 'Ayya^vnv, " to 
compel, to press, as belonging to both, stands between these 
two last formulas. (This expression is of Perrian origin, but 
was adopted in the course of time into the principal langua- 
ges of antiquity; and the Aramaic language also adopted it. 
Comp. Buxt. Lex. Tal. on fe^'rjajit^.*) In St Luke vi. 30 a 
further addition is made in the following words, xaJ avh rw 
a1^¥T0i ra tfcb ^ij dc^a/rs/, which literally signifies, " and of him that 
takes away thy goods ask them not back,'* which is the general 
idea of the special instances given by St Matthew. A^a/rtAf = 
y^^j to require, to demand back from any one, sc. what is one's 
own.) 

What has been observed above with regard to marriage and 
swearing may be applied, in like manner, to the carrying out of 
this commandment. Our Redeemer, notwithstanding by his 
precept for the /3a(r/Xg/a, "kingdom,^' intends by no means to 
abrogate the truth and equity of " an eye for an eye," consi- 
dered from the legal point of view; whoever adopts this cannot 
and must not be treated otherwise than according to the law.^ 

our Redeemer can say that the member of the kingdom of Gt>d does not 
resist the overt acts of sin, in order to procure, through the reTelation 
of suffering love which herein is expressed, a complete victory to the 
good dwelling within the heart of his brother. 

^ This term was first received into the Greek language, from whence 
it was subsequently adopted by the Jews, Romans, and other nations of 
antiquity. * Ayya^vjoi originally signified to send off an express or 
courier, (ayyam) such as were first established by Cyrus, or according 
to Herodotus, by Xerxes, in order that the royal letters, messages, Ac 
might be transmitted with the least possible delay. These ayya^ were 
empowered to press into their service men, horses, carriages, or anything 
they might require as contijbuting to hasten their journey; and hence 
the subsequent signification to pre^s, to constrain, <fec. (Comp. X<p»i. 
Cyr, viiL 6, 17; Herodot. viii. 98; A. H. L. Heeren^i Ideen tiber PoHtik, 
<kc. der vornehmsten Volker des Alterthums, vol. i. pt. i. p. 534. — T. 

^ In this manner the Redeemer himself answers the rude servant who 
struck him on the cheek with the palm of his hand : If I have spoken 
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But whoever is impressed with the spirit of the gospel, without hav- 
ing been able as yet to subdue sin, for hiip is suited the procedure 
pointed out by our Redeemer. Wherever the feelings are as yet 
too hardened and too rude, towards such an one it would not be 
love, but a want of love to reveal a love not capable of being under- 
stood. What, for example, could be more wanting in love than 
the literal practice of the vavri rp airovvri 6t didov, " to whomso- 
ever asketh of thee give." That would be an encouragement of 
begging reprobates. Hence, the application and exercise of the 
laws of love cannot be reduced to fixed rules; it is love only that 
teaches their proper application, and which enables him, who is 
taught by the Scriptures and educated for the kingdom of heaven, 
to produce from out his treasury things old and new. The law 
finds always its application to this order of things before the 
kingdom of God becomes revealed; but the Gospel, too, has its 
circle or sphere, within which it always developes its character 
gradually with increasing perfection. 

Ver. 43 — 45. Finally, Jesus comes to the most exalted and 
final end of all his precepts, to love itself The commandment: 
^jnS n^nMl? " ^^^^ ®^*^^ ^^^^ ^^J neighbour," Levit. xix. 18, 
referred, according to the connection, it is true, more especially 
to the people of Israel, which, in the then undeveloped position 
of the people, represented the totality (to which j^, "com- 
panion, neighbour," in its deepest sense, referred). But the hy 
pocritical Pharisees inferred from this commandment that it was 
permitted to hate the enemy Ox^^^t " ^^ enemy," like hostis, 
" a stranger," which implies here one not of the same people. 
Comp. Wettstein on these passages, and Schottgen on the pass, 
in quest.) Hence, they not merely suffered the hatred of ene- 
mies as a thing that could not altogether be subdued at the 
moment, but thej fostered it as something permissible, yea, as 
something that was commanded (implidte, by implication) in 
the commandment. This offensive mode of viewing the Old 
Testament is contrasted by Jesus with his own manner of view- 
ing, wherein he endeavours to unfold its true internal character 
and principle. The fulness of love, as taught by Jesus, and as 

evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou me I John 
xyiii. 23. To offer him his other cheek, would have been an offence 
against love, inasmuch as it would have led the man into the tempta- 
tion, to increase his guilt by increased vileness. Similar to this is the 
proceeding of St Paul, comp. Acts of the A p. xxiii. 3. 
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communicated to his disciples from his rich store, extends not 
only over the narrow circle of national union, but its ministry 
extends likewise beyond the connection, even to those who are 
opposed thereto. The various ways of expressing love (dya^r^p, " to 
regard with strong affection,*' luXoyg?!', " to speak well of, to blesa^ 
to commend,"' xaXw; mtiTif, " to do good," ^^o^ti^x^^^^y " ^ P'^J 
for") form a climax, and are thus opposed to the forms of hatred ; 
these latter, as such, in their own nature, it is true, cannot and 
must not be loved; but we must love the individuals within 
whom they dwell or reveal themselves, inasmuch as the germ of 
a nobler existence lies dormant within them, which is to be 
awakened by the power of love. But in this (commanded) love, 
all (pathological) love, such as is found in tlie sphere of our 
natural feelings, is quite out of the question, for a love such 
as this cannot possibly be engendered by expressions of hatred, 
it can only be kindled by something akin to itself; how much 
less, then, the love which is the power of the wHly which is 
called upon to overcome all the (adverse) impressions made on 
our feelings. Hence, the manifestation of love to our enemies 
is marked as the moment of man's assimilation with God (in 
the u/^;, " son," is expressed the representation, reflex, of that 
image which the Father bears in himself.) As God abhors 
and commands to abhor that which is evil (Rom. xii. 9), and 
yet bestows his blessings on the evil-doer, so does also he who 
lives in pure (Divine) love. The Spirit of God that dwells in 
him directs him in his separation of the evil from the man, 
and thus, whilst it teaches him to hate the former, it likewise 
enjoins him to love the latter. But a love such as this man 
cannot appropriate to himself through a resolution of will, or 
by means of endeavour, because this love is a Divine love; he 
can only obtain it through a spiritual communication by faith. 
But this by no means precludes our endeavours to practise it 
even before we obtain it, inasmuch as it is thereby only that 
our knowledge of how much man stands in need of it becomes 
properly awakened. ('Eflnj^ga^w, "to misuse, to treat despite- 
fiilly," is only to be found besides in Luke vi. 28, 1 Peter iii, 16. 
It is, according to PoUux, a judicial expression, signifying to 
carry before the judge in terms of insult and invective; and thence 
it signifies, in a general sense, to insult, to treat with contumely. 
St Luke inserts, moreover [vi. 35], the significant words: ^aw/^fn 
fLfiSiv drnXTiJ^ovrtg, which means literally " lend, expecting nothing 
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in return," or as the English translation gives it: Lend, hoping 
for nothing again; in these words is reflected, in like manner, 
pure imcalculating love. This idea, moreover, St Luke has 
treated of afterwards more amply, when speaking of the form in 
which natural love is expressed. An imessential transposition 
excepted, St Luke has here, on the whole, the same ideafl, which 
certainly must be considered, therefore, as original integral parts 
of the Sermon in the Mount.) 

Ver. 46, 47. As a parallel to this sacred love, which even ad- 
mits that which is hostile within the circle of its ministrations, 
a love which is bestowed on man only in his regenerate state, 
Jesus brings forward natural love, which only loves what is 
nearly related to it; thus loving in fact itself. ("Whosoever 
loves his wife loves himself,'' Ephes. v. 28.) This love (a few 
traits of love to enemies excepted, which present, as it were, 
tones in accordance with a future more exalted degree of religi- 
ous life, as, for example, that of David, 1 Sam. xxvi.) proclaims 
itself as the one ruling throughout the Old Testament. As such, 
it stands not opposed to the more exalted love of Christ, but only 
below it as something subordinate that has what is analogous 
thereto even in the animal world. The terms nXSjfoi, " publicans, 
collectors of taxes," and J^/xo/, " heathens. Gentiles," of St Mat- 
thew, as well as the a/Aa^wXo/, " sinners," of Luke v. 80 (Matth. 
xxi. 31 gives it ^rS^vat, " harlots"), are adduced as the images of 
that which was despicable current among the Pharisees. The 
implication in the lowest condition of life, as regards rank or 
station, forms a peculiar characteristic of the rgXwwj;, " publi- 
can, tax-gatherer," whence tax-gatherers were used, as it were, 
as the symbol of worldliness and its temptations. ('A(r<5ra^«tf^a/, 
" to embrace, to salute," is the usual expression for the outward 
marks of affection in general.) Moreover, the idea of /A/tf^oV, 
" reward," is brought forward again in these verses (comp. ver. 
12). Natural love is represented as bestowing an inferior re- 
ward to pure love. Herein is clearly expressed a condescendence 
to the legal point of view, inasmuch as it is, indeed, the nature 
of pure love to seek for no reward but the one contained in it- 
self. But as in the possession of this, indeed, is contained what- 
ever is beatifying, i.e. blessed, since God is love (1 John iv. 8), 
and since no one can love except he in whom God dwells, hence 
it is true, indeed, that its reward is very great. But the separa- 
tion or distinction between love and its reward, and of the striv- 
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ing after the former on account of the latter, can only take place 
under the legal point of view; pure love only seeks itself for its 
own sake, inasmuch as it contains within itself all that is worth 
wishing for. 

Ver. 48. The last words contained in this verse complete and 
form the key-stone of the whole. For, the general result not 
only of the last commandments of our Lord, but of all the pre- 
ceding, is the attainment of perfection, (The expression t^^dt 
o5i/, "be ye therefore," is parallel with the above Mrutg yiv^i^t^ 
" that ye may be," of ver. 45.) For, in order to keep even one 
of these commandments such as they have here been represen- 
ted by our Lord, nothing less is required than perfection. Hence 
it does not change the idea or meaning if we read, instead of 
TiXmif " perfect" (as in St Matthew), oIxr!^fj,ovsg, " pitiful, merci- 
fnl," according to St Luke (vi. 36). For, we can conceive nei- 
ther pure love nor compassion as existing alone in the human 
mind without the other qualifications which are comprehended 
in the rsXf/orjjg, " perfection," so that with the one must be con- 
ceived necessarily all the others. But to subtilise the notion of 
riXuoi, and to apply it to relative perfection only, is evidently 
forbidden by the additional words: utf^s^ 6 ^ar^^ ufiuv, " as your 
father," which, when compared with ver. 45, can be understood 
as implying nothing but that the image of God was to be re- 
flected in men as vioTg u-^iffrov^ " in sons of the most high." The 
passage, therefore, is parallel with that of the Old Testament: 
*^3M irfrO *^3 D^nriD Dn*^m> " ^^d ye shall be holy, for I am 

•T 'T* •'! V • t * 

holy" (Levit. xi. 44), which is made use of by St Peter, ay/w 
ymt^i, on syoi) ayt6g ilfn, " be ye holy, for I am holy" (1 Peter i. 
16), in which likewise its explanation is found. For, as to wit, 
therein the requirement of holiness in men is foimded on the 
holiness of God, so it is here likewise the case with regard to 
perfection; hence, our passage might be read: Uit^t riX«/o/, on i 
ethg rtKii6i larty " be ye perfect, for God is perfect." The perfec- 
tion of man, as well as his holiness, must not be one, separated 
and put asunder from that which is divine, such as man might 
be able to create by his own endeavours and actions, but, on the 
contrary, it must be the very iking itsdf; God himself will be in 
man the perfect and holy. Hence, the passage must be ex- 
plained on the principle that every person speaking is the ex- 
poxmder of his own words, even if the opinion itself be consi- 
dered as being erroneous. Jesus teaches everywhere (especially 
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in John xiv. 23; xv. 5, 7; xvii. 23, 26) that the Divinity dwells 
within man, and it is from this profound fundamental idea of 
Christianity, which destroys all individual righteousness and 
holiness, that we must explain our passage. 

St Matthew vi. 1 — 6. After exhibiting this preliminary pa- 
rallel of the holy in the doctrine of Jesus, with the imholy in the 
doctrine of the Scribes, the thread of the discourse is resumed once 
more from v. 20. The mere semblance is contrasted with the sub- 
stance, i.e. the thing itself; the object and sole aim of the for- 
mer is that which is visible and transitory, (Ih'ug dc^a<f6ciif/¥ u^h rm 
ivdfwflrwK, "that they may have glory of men,") and that of the 
latter, that which is invisible, as that which is everlasting; God 
in heaven stands herein opposed to men on earth. The bixatotshyny 
" righteousness,"* implies here, as in v. 20, the general notion of 
a just relation to God, considered from the point of view of the 
Old as well as the New Testament. This contrast is viewed 
with reference to alms, (ver. 2,) and to prayer, (ver. 5,) as the 
prominent features and expressions of a religious life. (The term 
<raXT/^i/i', "to trumpet, to sound a trumpet," must not be taken 
in the mere literal sense of the word, but figuratively, to do any- 
thing with ostentation. — TAt<s6h &mx^i¥y "to have a reward," is 
used with reference to the time of the future general recompense, 
when only that which is eternal will find its reward, because 
it was accomplished by the ministry of the everlasting Spirit 
of God). The figure in ver. 3 cannot imply a total unconscious- 
ness, which cannot take place everywhere, or in all cases, but 
only the non-appropriation to itself (" Sichaneignen") of the ac- 
tion; every good action must be traced back to its origin, to that 
spiritual spring from whence the impulse flows; there it already 
finds its secret reward, which, at a future period, will be con- 
ferred openly. This internal, humble unconsciousness of the 
Christian's own good actions, forms a strong contrast with 
the trumpeting forth of the Pharisees externally of their 
works of love. — (xaAwgrov, " a secret or hiding place," = rt^'jif = 
uflwgfoy, an upper chamber, or "the upper part of a house," where 
they might retire for silent prayer and meditation. Acts of 
the Apostles x. 9, comp. Isa. xxvi. 20. — The expression, utc- 

^ The reading sXtrifioffvvri, " pity, compassion," which is defended by 
very many Codices, is probably only an explanation of d/xato<f{/vfi, 
" righteousness,** which stands according to the Hebrew term HiTI^j 

''righteoxisness," in tho Greek language, of a subsequent period, for "alms." 
In the sense of goodness, charity, it is used by St Paid in 2 Cor. ix. 9. 

R 
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x^/njf, " hypocrite," is very frequently met with in the (Gospels, 
comp. for example, ver. 5, 16; vii. 5; xv. 7; xvL 3; xxiiL 13; 
al. freq. in the Gospel of St Matth. Furthermore, in St Luke 
vi. 42; xi. 44, al. freq. The verb i«ro;^mtfda/, "to play the hypo- 
crite, to dissemble,'' is only found in St Luke xx. 20. OriginiJly 
it was = &^ox^ivt<f^aiy " to answer," more especially, to answer as a 
character in a play, i.e. to perform or act on the stage. And then 
it signifies in general to assume a foreign form, to feign. In the 
New Testament it is always used when speaking of religious 
form, when it does not correspond with the internal nature. 

Ver. 7 — 13 sets forth the subject of the last remark in a 
special point of view. In Phariseeism, namely, is manifested^ 
not only the nature of hypocrisy in prayer, but likewise the 
heathen notion (which is ever reproduced from the indwelling 
heathenism of human nature,) that prayer acts as an opus opera- 
tuniy hence through, i.e. according to, the length and copiousness 
of the words. Imbued with the pure idea of God, the Saviour 
teaches us to consider the internal disposition, and the purity of 
thought arising from it, as that which is pleasing to God. St Mat- 
thew, at the same time, presents to us a model, or form of prayer 
given by Jesus, in which simplicity, deep thought, and humility, 
are intimately amalgamated with one another. St Luke xi. 1 
states the circumstances which induced our Lord to give such a 
form. The disciples felt their necessity, and called on his 
abundant mercy for a prayer. Hence it is said, ovrug ^^^6^^ 
vfi$Ti, literally: *'pray ye after this manner," for it is a prayer 
which is calculated for the position of sinful men, not for him 
who knew no sin. (The expression /SarroXoye^,^ " to use empty 
words, to repeat the same thing over and over," must not be 
derived from Mt021> ^ff'^i'^t [Infinit. effutire, "to prate"], but 

T T 

according to Suidas: acri Bdrrou Tivhg fiax^ovg xai croXutfrf^dvs vfAvouf 
Totyjffavrog, " from a certain Battus, a composer of long hymns to 
the gods, of many verses." Hence, fSarroXoyla = mXvXoy/tty " much 
speaking."*) Superstition ascribes the reason for the granting 
of a prayer, not indeed to the mercy of God, but to its own god- 

^ Comp. the ample treatise on this rare expression, which is used by 
Slmplicius only once (in Epict. enchir. c. 37,) in Tholucky at the passage 
mentioned, p. 362 sqq. 

* The passage of Suidas, above alluded to, runs thus: BarroXoy/a ji 
^oXuXoy/a, ahrh Bdrrov r/vhg fLax^oxig xai ^oXutfrt^ovg vfivoug ^oti^avrog, 
ravroXoysav t^ovrag, " Battologia or polulogia, from a certain Battus, a 
composer of long hymns of many verses fuU of tautology." The Battus 
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less work. Unbelie/infers from the omniscience of God, (in which 
he himself, i.e. the unbeliever, does not believe,) the nothing- 
ness or uselossness of prayer. Faith founds upon this same 
holy, gracious, divine Omniscience, its poor prayer. Thus our 
Lord teaches us to pray in faith, because God knows before we 
ask him what things we have need of; (;^fi/a, "need,'' must 
here be taken both in a physical and spiritual sense,) and there- 
by can inspire the to him acceptable prayer, and grant it accor- 
dingly. Hence, the idea expressed in o73i yd^, " for he knoweth," 
must be regarded as the reason which prevents the Christian 
from praying in the manner of the heathen. The believer prays, 
not for God's sake, (in order to render him a service,) but he 
prays for his own sake; God's knowing this, therefore, affords him 
the comfort of knowing that he cannot pray falsely, i.e. in vain, 
for he prays only for the will of God, i.e. that the will of God 
be done, and not for his own will. The prayer of the believer, 
therefore, is nothing less than that the Divine will should be re- 
vealed among men; this is expressed in the Lord^s prayer; it 
is an impression or image of the most exalted, ultimate, divine 
plans for the government of the world, with all things, collect- 
• ively and individually, thereunto belonging. 

With regard to the construction of the text of our Lord's 
prayer,^ there can be no doubt, that the doxology at the conclu- 
sion thereof is of later origin, and that it has been added for li- 
turgical purposes. In the Oonst. apost, vii. 24, it appears that in 
the first stages of its origin, it ran thus: Sn trou 8<mv fi fiairiXsfa 
tig atmag, 'Afifi¥, " For thino is the kingdom for ever. Amen." 
But its meaning is profound, and in accordance with the spirit of 
the prayer; hence, it must have originated at a period when there 
still existed in the church the true Christian spirit. The doxo- 
logy is wanting in the Codd. B. D. L. and in many others, as 
may be seen from OrieAa^h's New Testament. And yet, do we 
meet with it as early as in the Peschito MS., wherein it may be, 
however, a mere interpolation. In like manner are wanting in 
the text of St Luke the prayers: ygwjS^rw rh ^tXrifid tfou, ug i¥ ou^aKp 

here spoken of was a king of Cyrene, who, according to Herodotus iv. 
155, stuttered (Barrog properly means a stutterer,) very much, and who, 
according to other writers, was a poet of silly and talkative habits, whose 
love of long hymns, &c. had become quite proverbial. — T. 

* We have separate expositions of this prayer from the pens of 
Origen, Tertidlian^ and Cyprian, 
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%ai M Tfjg y?ff, which is literally "thy will be done as in heaven 
80 also on the earth,'' and &XKA |Dtfa/ tifi&g &^h roZ 7ov)}^ov, " l^t de- 
liver us from the evil." These are wanting not only in B. L., but 
even in the most ancient fathers, as in Origen (de Orat. p. 226, 
edit, de la Rue vol. ii.), who expressly makes mention of the 
omission. Yet, it does not necessarily follow from this that 
these prayers are spurious in the Lord's prayer itself; St Luke 
much rather proves himself to be abbreviating in this place, as. 
he does with regard to v. 1 sqq. of the Gospel of St Matthew. 
The passages, it is true, do not essentially belong to the prayer, 
inasmuch as they are contained in the petitions immediately 
preceding them; but they are necessary for the perfect develop- 
ment of the contents thereof^ The question: whether it was the 
intention of Christ to present in this prayer a certain fixed for- 
mvla that was to he at aU times adhered to, may be answered 
best thus, that the paramount design our Redeemer had in view, 
was to teach the disciples to pray in the spirit; but in so &r 
as he foresaw the establishment of an external church, which 
would necessarily require liturgical forms, he might have aimed, 
in like manner, at a lasting application of it; and the church 
has done well in holding fast to our Lord's prayer. That no 
value, meanwhile, is on that accoimt to be ascribed to the let- 
ter, is made evident from the deviations with which the Evan- 
gelists themselves have communicated this prayer. In the 
Rabbinical and Talmudical writings may be found (according 
to Wetstein, Schottgen, Lightfoot, on this passage) very many 
passages and thoughts or ideas that are closely related to the 
isolated prayers or petitions; from this may be seen, how many 
things of a truthful and spiritual character there are to be 
found in the Jewish writings, only they are usually mixed up 
with errors that have emanated from pedantic Rabbis. But 
it would be very preposterous to suppose, that Jesus compiled 
his prayer through reflection out of such elements of Jewish 
prayers, because of the relation or affinity which exists between 

^ Concerning the review of our Lord's prayer, as given by St Luke, 
compare the foregoing remarks with those on Luke 3d. 3 sqq. As re- 
gards the missing doiology, s. Rodigers " Abhandlung," at the end of 
the synopsis, p. 231 sqq. With regard to the transposition made by 
Tertullian of the second and third petition, see Nitzsch in the *' Studien 
und Kritiken,** of Ullmann and Umbreit, for the year 1830, part iv., 
p. 846 sqq. Meyers BL fiir h. Wahrh., voL v., p. 10 sqq., give an ex 
position of the prayer. 
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his prayer and these Rabbinical sentences. For, whatever benefit 
he may have derived from his popular education, and whatever 
truth and nobleness it may have offered to him, still, all this had 
only the effect of forwarding his internal development, and even 
whatever he thus received, he reproduced it with renewed force 
by his internal creative power of Ufe. The exposition, however, 
not only should unfold the ideas contained in the isolated pas- 
sages, but should also grapple with them in their entire connec- 
tion. Considered as a whole, our Lord's prayer contains only 
one thought, or idea, the longing after the kingdom of God,^ to 
which all the prayers of the children of God (as those whom 
Jesus here teaches to pray) aspire. But this one idea must be 
viewed as having two references; first, with regard to the rela- 
tion of God to nten, which is expressed in the three first peti- 
tions, which represent the kingdom of God as still perfecting 
itself, wherein that which is God's highest object is uttered in 
the form of a wish; secondly, with regard to the relation of 
men to God, which is expressed in the four last petitions, in 
which are reviewed the obstacles to the progress of the king- 
dom of God. In the first part, therefore, the discourse begins 
with the riches of God. 

Thy Name be hallowed, 

Thy Kingdom come. 

Thy Will be done. 
In the second part, on the contrary, it commences with th^ 
poverty of man. 

Us give daily bread. 

Us forgive our debts. 

Us lead not into temptation. 

Us deliver from evil. 
In the very significant doxology is expressed the certain hope 
that the prayer will be heard, a hope, which is foimded on ttie 
nature of the imchangeable God himself, who, as the highest 
good, will realize the good at his appearance (the kingdom of 
God). This prayer permits, at the same time, its application 
as well to each single individual, who is nevertheless induced, by 
the plural pervading the whole, to consider himself as in com- 
munion with all, as also to the whole human race; and because 
it is expressed by the innermost heart of mankind itself, and 

* Luther, therefore, justly says : " The true Christian says an everloMmg 
' Our Father/ *' namely, in so £Eur as all his longing is concentrated in 
the idea of the kingdom of God. 
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inasmuch as it takes a view ex fumdamento of the relation of 
God to sinful humanity; hence, it satisfies equally the necessities 
of the whole and of the individual, provided only that each indi- 
vidual lives in faith. Every prayer directed towards that 
which is everlasting, and not towards transitory individualities, 
" vergangliche Particularitaten," b offered up in our Lord's 
prayer. 

In the address: ^drri^ tifiw 6 h ro?; ov^avoTg, literally, " our Fa- 
ther who art in the heavens," is contained, in the first place, the 
elevation from the terrestrial, perishable, to the eternal, im- 
perishable; and in the second, the knowledge of the relation of 
our selves to the Everlasting. The expression wdrti^, " father," pre- 
supposes the consciousness of the vic^sffia, " adoption, i.e. sonship" 
(Rom. viii. 16), which is as yet undeveloped, iliasmuch as Divine 
things would otherwise be transferred less strongly to the world 
to come. It is herein that the prayer makes itself manifest as of 
the New Testament; for, even though Isaiah exclaims: ^j nilM 
'ti**!^* " f^*" *^^^ ^^ ^^^ father" (Isa. Ixiii. 1 6), stiU therein is 
displayed a momentary flash of the more exalted life of the New 
Testament; but in general it is the relation of the servant to 
the master (which discards the idea of relationship) which pre- 
dominates in the Old Testament. The first petition: ayta<^^rtu 
rh tvofid (fov, " hallowed be thy name," stands in close connection 
with the two which follow. The term ay/a^gcrSa/, used when speak- 
ing of unholy things, signifies to sanctify, to render holy;* but 
used of holy things, it signifies to regard and venerate as holy, 
to hallow, = ttynpTT- The propagation of the genuine adoration 
of God is then that which is contained in tliis supplication. Only 
St Av^gustin (De Corr. et grat. c. 6.) observes very correctly, 
that this must here not be regarded as an external, but as an 
internal propagation, so that the passage should be read: Sanc- 
tificetur nomen tuum in nobisy " hallowed be thy name in us** 
The recognition of what is holy (not only in idea, but in substance) 
implies internal sanctity, for only things of a similar nature 
will sympathise with one another (Psalm xxxvi. 10); the signifi- 
cation of ay/a^gflSa/, therefore, is here related to 5o|a^i<j^ai, " to 
glorify," in the language of St John (John xiii. 31; xiv. 13; xv. 

* Tholuck conceives it as implying " to treat sacredly, to keep holy," 
a view which presupposes a state of holiness, " Heiligseyn,** if it is to be 
a true hallowing. Hence, it appears more natiuul to have here the 
^ cause named than the consequence or effect. 
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8, al. freq.), in the sense of to magnify, to honour. The Divine 
name hofia = Q^jj stands for the Divine Being himself, in so far as 
he expresses and reveals himself in his nature. (See the classical 
[classiche] passage, Exod. xxiii. 21.) Hence, the Divine nature 
must be glorified in the human, and thus make itself known to man 
in its true nature, and then only can the kingdom of God come. 
The second supplication, l?^irw n paat'Ktia <rou, "thy kingdom 
come,'* implies the appearing ewtemaUy of the Divine thing 
ministering tntemaUt/, which is presupposed in the first supplica- 
tion; but in so far as the kingdom of God itself appears in a 
state of progression and development, Christ adds to the third 
supplication: yfvfi^^ru rh ^eXfjfid (fou x, r. X., "thy wiU be done," &c., 
in order to express the perfect consummation of the kingdom of 
God, a consummation which is contained in the imrestricted ful- 
filment of the Divine will, so that the three supplications stand 
to one another as beginning, middle, and end. The passage us 
h ou^avp xai M rijg y?;, literally: " as in heaven so also on the 
earth,*' expresses the wicimditionahiess (Unbedingte) of the ful- 
filment of the will, which now only belongs to that which is 
heavenly, but which, in its consimmiation, will likewise form a 
part of that which is earthly. 

In the second part of the Lord's prayer is considered and do- 
scribed the subjective distance from the kingdom of God and 
the degrees of approach thereto, wherein is implied, as it were, 
the completion of the sentence, " in order that such may come 
to pass, give us daily the bread of life." That a^og, " bread," 
here does not signify merely food for the body, is evident from 
the. connection; it stands among purely spiritual supplications, 
and hence it implies spiritually directed supplicators, that is, 
persons asking for spiritual things. The individual praying 
must proceed onward, it is true, from his physical existence, 
and ascend gradually to the more exalted; hence, the re- 
ference to corporeal food which conditions the existence of 
the whole man, cannot be excluded, nay, it may be consi- 
dered as the most urgent; but still the spiritual food is always 
included, since otherwise the important supplication for the 
Spirit of God would be wholly wanting in the prayer, (Con- 
cerning a^Tog, as the spiritual food for the spiritual man, comp. 
St Matth. iv. 4, John vi. 32, with 41, 48, 50, 51.) Difficult to 
understand is the expression i'xiovmg (translated " daily"), which 
is found nowhere but in this place.* Some derive it from the 

* Origen (de Orat. p. 94) regards it as a word formed by the Evan-r 
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participle sV/oD(ra, which is used in the sense of sequens^ following, 
(Acts of the Apostles vii. 26; xvi. 11; xxi. 18; xxiii. 11), espe- 
cially in the phrase: hi^^a imoZtfay " the day following/' = ^TXOy 

TT 

"the morrow," which, according to St Jerome, was found in 
this place in the Hebrew MS. of this Gospel (see the Coram, in 
Mattk. on this passage.) But this mode of interpreting the 
term in question (which Dr Pavlua refers as well to the future 
in general) stands in contradiction to St Matthew vi, 34, wherein 
the care for the morrow is put aside altogether. The combina- 
tion, in that case, of grifj^^ov, " to-day," with i^ioUioiy is evidently 
out of keeping. Others derive it with more plausibility from 
ou(r/a, " substance," either in the aubsta/ntiai sense, so that the 
expression may indicate more clearly bread in its true nature, 
i.e. as the food for the true nature of man; or that only which 
is necessary, for existence, that which is enough. Such is the 
opinion of Tholuck. 

With the knowledge of the dependence of the spiritual and 
corporeal life upon God and his preserving power, is given the 
knowledge oi guiU, which is brought forward in i)iQ fifth sup- 
plication, from whence the prayer proceeds to the removal of 
all the obstacles arising therefrom by forgiving (i.e. blotting 
out) love. That the prayer is the prayer of a believer is evident 
from the passage «? xai ^jtnTs aph/nv, "as also we forgive;" in it 
we again perceive that (comp. v. 7) forgiveness is made to de- 
pend upon the forgiving love that dwells within the heart, which 
alone it is that enables us to believe in forgiveness, without deny- 
ing thereby that this love itself is the gift of grace.^ The idea 

gelist himself without givmg any etymology. The derivation from the 
participle is admissible after ^sPiovmg, "abundant,*' s^eXovtrsog, "volmi- 
taiy. But it may be derived from the participle of sJvai, "to be," as 
weU as from that of /sva;, "to go,-'' comp. Tholuck on the passage cited 
p. 408 sqq. 

1 The passage us xai ^fAug a<phfLBv, "as also we forgive," njust not be 
viewed as determining the measure of forgiveness; for, if God would not 
forgive man in a higher degree than he exercises forgiveness himself, no 
one would be forgiven. God always forgives totally and absolutely, 
whereas man, frequently even m his most honest or sincere struggle, can 
only forgive partially, i.e. so that there still remains in his mind some- 
thing behind. The words must rather be considered as a proof how en- 
tirely God is hunself forgiving love, inasmuch as he pardons the believer 
not only his sin, but even enables him to pardon others. Hence, to be 
able to forgive is, with the believer, a »ign of his state of grace, and 
whence, the supplication might be transposed in the followmg manner: 
— Forgive us our debts, that is, reveal in us the entire fubiess of thy 
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6fn/\7ifiay " sin, debt," is to be viewed in a wider sense as the ab- 
stract idea of sin in general, which even with believers is always 
contracting new debts, which require a continued forgiveness 
(blotting out). (Comp. the parable v. 26, and Luke vii. 41 
sqq., as likewise what is contained in ver. 14 sqq. following.) 
With the perception of sin is given, at the same time, the 
feeling of weakness, which may not only tempt man to trans- 
gress now and then the commandment of God, but which 
may, in like manner, again wholly fall away from it. This 
point of view is laid hold of in the sixth supplication. (Con- 
cerning ^/fa^g/v, "to tempt," see on Matth. iv. I.) The dan- 
gerous character, or in fact, the danger itself, of temptation, for 
the averting of which the children of God do pray, is con- 
tained in the disproportion of the power of the new life to 
that of evil. Hence, the fear of God dwelling in the believer 
prays that the cup may pass from him. Our Redeemer, after he 
had been led already into the one temptation (in the beginning 
of his ministry), and. after that he had overcome it for the salva- 
tion of mankind,^ still prays himself (inasmuch as he became in 
all things like unto us, only that he remained free from sin), at 
his second temptation (at the end of his ministry), " if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me" (Matth. xxvi. 39). Hence, 
there is contained in this supplication no assurance that the bc- 
* liever shall meet with no temptation; on the contrary, as our 
Lord drank the cup, so must, in like manner, every one of his 
followers drink of his cup. (Matth. xx. 23.) 

forgiving love, in the same manner as thou permittest us to taste it by 
the privilege of forgiving in thy strength." Besides, it must not be 
overlooked, that the question here is the forgiveness of debts contracted by 
nien towards men, for, guUt contracted against the Lord by others, man nei- 
ther can nor must forgive. Thus David forgives Shemei the guilt against 
himself, but on his deathbed he remembers his guHt against the Lord; 
in like manner does the Apostle Paul act, according to 2 Tim. iv. 14, 16. 
* Comp. the Epistle to the Hebrews ii. 18, iv ^ yd^ m^ov^tv avrhg 
^ntpa^sig, dvvarat roTg *xii^aZpfii¥oii jSoij^^tfa/, " For in that he himself 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted." 
And furthermore 1 Cor. x. 13, where mt^atrfih^ Av^^^utwrng, ''human 
temptation, i.e. one common to men,*' seems to be contrasted with an- 
other, viz. 0t7og, " that which is of God," in which God himself, as with 
Abraham, Job, and other princes of the believers, especially with our 
Redeemer, led them into temptation; at trials such as these nature 
shudders. But the being led into temptation must be well distinguished 
from the predeterminate and wilful enieinng into it, which is identical 
with the 'Xii^dZ^iiy rhv 0f^v, " tempting of God." 
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As the two preceding supplications have already referred to 
the redemption in detail, so, in like manner, does the seventh 
supplication view, or treat of, the redemption in its comprehen- 
sive idea.^ As the whole prayer emanates from the spirit of 
communion of all believers, so in like manner is finally ex- 
pressed that which is good in contradistinction to that which is 
evil, by the total conquest of which is conditioned the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God, as well as the impossibility of 
any temptation. (Hence, aXXa, "but," must be regarded as the 
converse to the preceding supplication.) Whether rov vovri^ovy 
"from evil," be regarded as a noim masculine, or neuter, is all one, 
so long as the neuter is considered as implying all that is wicked 
(and which partakes of evil), in which acceptation it forms the 
element of Satan himself. Yet, is the masculine more accord- 
ing to the language of the Bible. (Matth. xiii. 19, comp. with 
ver. 38; Ephes. vi. 16; 2 Thess. iii. 3.) The supplication for the 
completion of the work of redemption becomes again connected 
with the beginning, inasmuch as this perfect redemption is the 
kingdom of God; but the doxology (which, even though it may 
not have been spoken by our Redeemer himself, still is added 
by the church in the Christian spirit,) warrants the fulfilment 
of what is prayed for through the knowledge, that all belongs to 
God, hence, that every good thing is as sure of its victory through 
this highest and only good, as that which is evil is sure of its 
perdition. But it would appear, at the first glance, as though 
the dvvafiig, "power," ought to have been named be/ore the fSatriXstay 
"kingdom," as the more inferior thing, through the agency of 
which only the kingdom becomes realized. But this position 
has been chosen, no doubt, because the Divine Onmipotence in 
the abstract is not that which we are herein called upon to con- 
sider, inasmuch as the whole prayer already presupposes the ap- 
plication thereof in laying the foimdation of the kingdom of God. 
Hence, the doxology — ^which is, as it were, the seal set to the 
sure fulfilment of the prayer — justly expresses, that the king- 
dom is the object of the desire of God; i.e., that the realisation 
thereof is God's wili, wherein is implied the idea, that he him- 
self fulfils the same, and hence, that he will surely bring every- 
thing to a state of consummate perfection. 

^ Chrysostom, the Calvinists, Arminians, Socinians, and others, ac- 
knowledge only six supplications, by combining the sixth and seventh 
into one. 
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Ver. 14, 15. In immediate connection with the prayer stands 
what follows in Luke xi. 5, sqq. St Matthew brings prominently 
forward, in ver. 12, the idea of exercising forgiveness, in order to 
obtain forgiveness, which is likewise connected with the last sup- 
plication, inasmuch as redemption itself is a comprehensive for- 
giveness which the forgiving mind alone is capable of. (An ana- 
logous idea, in another form of combination, is found St Mark 
xi. 25, 26.) What is difficult in this idea, is, that forgiveness 
would seem to be dependent upon pre-existing love, since it is 
the forgiveness received which creates this love. (See on Luke 
vii. 47). But the question here is not the first kindling of 
love which emanates from forgiveness, (though the supposition 
of forgiveness already presupposes a susceptibility of love), but 
the exercise of the already kindled love in its individual act. 
{ua^diTTcitfKiy individual indications or expressions of general 
afia^ria, " sin," it is = afid^rfifMt^ Mark iii. 28. — Besides, the ex- 
pression crar^g ov^dviof, " heavenly Father," [like Baer/Xs/a raiv 
ou^avSv, "kingdom of heaven,"] is peculiar to St Matthew. 
Comp. Matth. vi. 26, 32; xv. 13.) 

Ver. 16-18. The versos which follow form a parallel with ver. 
2 and 5; they contain new exhortations to seek the substance 
instead of the shadow. Next to prayer and almsgiving. Fast- 
ing is viewed as another outward expression of the religious 
life. ('Af aK/^w, more especially signifies: to cause to disappear, 
to annihilate, to destroy, as in ver. 19. Here it signifies to dis- 
figure, the Latin for which is squalere. The mournful negligence 
of the exterior is contrasted with the joyous adornment, expressed 
by aXfi/Nl/a/, "to anoint," and y/^J/o/, "to wash.") In that (ap- 
parently open) display of religious life, hypocrisy thus manifests 
itself, which in this (apparently not open) concealment thereof 
might be falsely sought for. The nature of piety, namely, is 
the internal relation of the life to God, every bearing towards the 
external world generates hypocrisy. (The expression Iv rift K^w^rrfj^ 
" in secret," stands as a contrast to publicity before men ; hence, 
it is equivalent to the inner man [Inwendigen], wherein God 
reveals himself.) This fundamental idea, that God himself 
must be the object after which man is to strive, pervades the 
whole chapter to the end; it is the thread on which are strung 
the various ideas, which stand, according to St Luke, in a diffe- 
rent position with regard to the discourses of Christ. 

Ver. 19, 21. Earthly treasures are placed in contrast to the 
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heavenly ones in their indestructible nature, and therein the 
Spirit is referrred to as the source of all truth, (sijc, tinea, 
'* moth," = pD> Is^- ^' ^' B^w<r/ff, signifies in general the act 

T 

or process of corrosion or decay, which all things earthly are 
subject to. Rust is not the proper meaning, inasmuch as nei- 
ther gold nor silver do rust;^ in Mai. iii. 11 this word also 
occurs when speaking of a species of worm.*) The reason as- 
signed for this advice to heap up heavenly treasures, is the 
cleaving of the heart to the treasure. The expression ^(rav^6iy 
" treasure," is here to be viewed as the object of ardent desire 
and longing (which emanate from the xa^^/a, "heart;") their 
concentration on that which is created must make us unhappy, 
inasmuch as the soul is destined for that which is eternal, — ^i.e. 
God. 

Ver. 22 — 24. The seeking after earthly treasures (which is 
so much against the internal spiritual nature of man) presup- 
poses, therefore, internal impurity. Tlie combination with that 
which goes before is not altogether simple, although it is not to 
be mistaken; this points, no doubt, to another original position 
of the idea (comp. Luke xi. 34, 35). The internal circumstances 
of the spiritual life are illustrated by physical ones. It is re- 
markable, that the eye is called Xvx^og, " Ught;" it seems to be a 
mere receptacle of light. Yet, receptivity or susceptibility of 
light presupposes the nature of light; " had thine eye not been 
sunny," Ooethe sings very profoundly and truly, " how could it 
ever have looked upon the sun!" (Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 10.) The 
eye (with the light streaming against it), accordingly, appears as 
the thing itself imparting light, which produces light; a mode of 
viewing it which is, optically speaking, quite correct.^ The 

* Comp. nevertheless James v. 3. 

* Unless the author means to consider the Qjn^j "serpent," Gen. iii 

T T 

1, as a species of worm; the reference here to Malachi is not very satisfiuj- 
tory, the word there xised is 73^^, " the devourer," in the Septuagint? 

iti ppunfiv, " the one that devoureth," translated " the destroyer," in the 
Engfish version, and evidently having reference to the great enemy of 
man, in his office of imiversal destroyer of man's earthly comforts, by 
his malicious interference with the fruits of the earth, whence he is 
called l^f^Vl* German, " Fliegen — Baal," Beelzebub, ** the lord of 

the flies," to wit, the locusts, <fec. — T. 

^ The same idea is expressed by Philo (De Vit. theor. ii. i82 edit. 
Mangoy), when he writes: i Ssof/Xjjf >)/u;^i9 d^a^ara Ix^ow rtXTtt, iwrs/- 
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nature of the corporeal eye, however, conditions its agency; 
aflr>u>D;, "single" — 'rovti^S;, "evil'*=d/flrXoD;, "double, twofold," as it 
were, doublesighted (ver. 24) or quite blind altogether; to which 
the expression axonivSv, literally, " full of darkness," refers. In a 
manner altogether similar does our Redeemer look upon the in- 
ternal spiritual eye, the understanding (the power to comprehend 
that which is divine) ;^ the receptivity, i.e. susceptibility of the 
same for the light from above, presupposes the very nature of 
light therein ; hence, pS; h tfo/, " the light in thee" = Xv^vog, 
" lamp," ver. 22. Jesus does not teach thereby an absolute moral 
depravation of the natural man. To bestow the nobler power, des- 
tined originally for things divine, on things sensual, is blindness; 
the internal light is banished, and the power of sight destroyed. 
The state of spiritual darkness, then, is more terrible than that 
which is corporeal. But St Luke xi. 36 brings forward likewise the 
other side of the question, namely, the entire internal illumination 
of the being, by means of which are dispelled even the least vesti- 
ges of dimness (/lii ixo* ri /Ae^o; €xoniy6v, Utcrally, " not having any 
part dark." Concerning the peculiar difficulties of this passage 
comp. on Luke xi. 36). With this is immediately connected the 
mention of the two masters; ver. 24, a simile which expresses 
doublesightedness, the halting between God and the world, 
in a different way. The force of the contrast is contained ii^ 
the absolute manner in which the one is excluded by the other. 
The relation of the x6^/o/, " masters," to one another, permits no 
indifference among their servants. Tlie aya^rav, " to love," there- 
fore, is contrasted by finfsTif, "to hate;" and the ayrt^str^aiy "to* 
hold by, or uphold," with the xara^^oytTv^ " to despise." (*Avrf- 

pavrog tig avrii¥ &xr7\fag vorir&g roZ m-ar^hgy aJg duvv(ftrai ^iw^s/V ra aofiag 
d&yfjMTaj " the soul that loves God produces undying offspring, for the 
father impregnates her with the rays of knowledge, by which she is en- 
abled to look into the doctrines of wisdom. Comp. also G«senius*8 
Lex. on mgj, " to look, to shine upon,*' Job xx. 9. 

^ The understanding, admitting that it be pure and undefiled, can 
comprehend that which is Dirine. She is a receptive power, but she cannot 
be productive of that which is divine out of herself. She must be care- 
fully distinguished from the intellect, the power of comprehension. In 
the New Testament the former is designated by voug^ " mind,** the lat- 
ter by ^§6v7i(fig, " wisdom, prudence" (compare my Opusc. p. 152 sqq.) 
Philo de cond. Mundi T. i. p. 12 writes thus: wrc^ voO^ iv ^v^jij rovro 
of^aT^hg sv (fut/iart, " What the mind is to the soul, such is the eye to 
the body.** 
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yic&O't '•'^0^, properly speaking, signifies, to seize upon something, to 
hold fast to, to cleave to = ,7itnn> faithfully to care for, to do 
something, taking an interest in it, 1 Thess. v. 14; Tit. i. 9.) 
Ma^wi/a;, as also (laiimag (according to Luke xvi. 9), from rtDD> 
" mammon,*' which is used, according to Buxt. Lex. talm. p. 
121 7 in the Targums, for the Hebrew j^^^ "^q^, " wealth, riches," 
so that the expression may be taken as the Greek ^Xovrog, which 
signifies the same thing, that is, wealth, riches. St Augustin 
remarks on this passage: Congniit etpunicum nomen, nam lucrwm 
punice mammon dicitur, " the Punic name also agrees therewith, 
for money or gain in the Punic language is called Mammon." 
Contrasted with God, money, conceived, i.e. viewed as an imper- 
sonation, appears as an idol after the manner of Plutus, without 
our being able to prove that an idol bearing that name ever re- 
ceived external worship. In the sense of the Redeemer, the 
signification of Mammon refers to the originator of evil, which 
consists in the confounding of that which is ungodly with that 
which is godly. We micst abhor that which is evil, if we are 
to love that which is good, Rom. xii. 9 ; the natural man seeks 
to avoid this separation, for fear of a struggle with the world, 
wherein he perceives good and evil to be mingled together; but 
Christ urges a resoluteness of heart on genuine love, which har- 
bours at the same time a hatred against sin, but never against 
the person of the sinner. 

^ Ver. 25 — 34. Man, fettered by the ordinary necessities of his 
earthly life, and exhausting his miserable existence in anxieties 
to satisfy these, is elevated by the Redeemer from out the hands 
of the prince of this world (who keeps his hold upon his servants 
by such cares), to a trust in God, through which a sacred care is 
called forth, which scares away those turmoils of our life and 

\ existence of dust and ashes. The passage in Phil. iv. 6 forms a 
commentary on these words. There the apostle places the com- 
mand, firjbiv fie^ifivare, literally, " be not anxious, i.e. be careful 
for nothing," in opposition to the charge to pray to God for 
things necessary. Frayer, then, is the contrast of care, because 
man engaged in prayer commends his care to God. The natural 
man cares without praying; the brute, and the human being who 
has become brutal, care as little as they pray. — Ver. 25. This part 
of the discourse originates in a play on the word -^vx^i =ttJD3> 
which signifies : 
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1. Life; and, 

2. Soul. 

Viewed essentially, both significations pervade each other; 
only, the sensual man places the life-principle in his belly, and re- 
gards eating and drinking as his chief exigences. But with the 
believer, the life (of man as such) is situated in the soul, and the 
soul only it is which with him constitutes the principle of life 
(the n|/u%^, " soul," namely, viewed as a -^vx^ ^ivfj^rtxri, " spiritual 
sour*) ; hence, he provides for it first. The fit^ifiv^v rfi -^vxfi, " to 
take care for the life/' then is not = h rfi n|/., " in your soul" = 
xaf 3/(f, " heart," but -^vxvy " the soul," the psychical life, is the 
object of care. — Ver. 26. The belief in the fatherly care of God 
which feeds the body, is awakened by a glance at his govern- 
ment of nature. nsTuvSc rov ov^avov, " fowls of the heaven" := 
UVyiSn ^)}' ^® general expression appears in St Luke xii. 24 
brought down to a special meaning : xaravoii<ra« rovg x6^axaij 
" consider the ravens." Man seems related by his body to phy- 
sical nature; hence, he can in reference to it (i.e. his body) con- 
fide himself as imconditionally to the fatherly love of God, as 
the "fowls of the heaven." But inasmuch as there exists in 
his physical nature a divine principle of life, so it is this which 
carries him upward to a higher region of life. 

Ver. 27. The helpless state of the creature as to all outward 
things is here contrasted with the fulness of power of the Creator, 
who daily feeds every creature living. Man cannot make a blade 
of grass grow; yea, ho cannot alter anything in his ovm physical 
self, *HX/x/a signifies, in the first place, stature, size (Luke xix. S) ; 
and in the second place full-age, vigour (John ix. 21). To add 
a cubit to man's size would be, considering the proportions of the 
body (which scarcely exceeds three cubits), something monstrous; 
according to the connection of the whole, something of a more trif- 
ling nature must therefore be here indicated. Better then would 
it be to suppose that here is meant, to add some trifle to a man's 
age; with this agrees the care for meat and drink which are the 
conditions of physical life. — Ver. 28. The same thing is made to 
bear upon raiment. K^m¥ = Wftfojy "lily," Cant. ii. 1. N^^«, 
neo, filum ducere, to spin, to sew. — Ver. 29. The forms of nature 
outshine, or surpass in beauty all the forms of art; it is the pro- 
vince of art, merely to imitate nature. This is a powerful motive 
for man's reposing an implicit faith in the wondrous artificer, all 
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tilings in whose kingdom^ whether great or small, appear arrayed 
in the fairest raiment. 

Ver. 30. If Gk)d thus provides for the most perishable things^ 
how much the more, then, will he provide for the inheritors of 
his everlasting kingdom. (In countries destitute of wood, as the 
east for the greater part is, the use of other articles for burning, 
as, for example, grasses and shrubs, is dictated by the nature of 
the circumstances. *o\iy6^i<frogy " of little fiuth," = nSIDM fltDj> 
Matth. viii. 26 ; xiv. 31 ; xvi. 8.)— Ver. 32. From hence is derived 
the prohibition of care, which is represented as based on heathen- 
ish views, inasmuch as wo there meet, instead of a living God, who 
is omniscient (ver. 8), with a blind «/^af ^tsvij, " fate, destiny," which 
compels man to be his own god. The grand, magnificent idea 
so freely expressed, viz. that the believing child of Grod has no 
care, is more clearly set forth in ver. 33 and 34, in order to 
guard against misunderstanding, such as that the prohibition of 
care is to exclude every degree of activity as regards the sup- 
plying of our earthly wants. The expression /uki^tfivfv is con- 
trasted with t^riTfhy " to seek," so that the former signifies the 
anxious caring without God,^ and the latter the faithful striving 
in and wiih God, (yet St Luke uses §»jrf^ =:fii^fivf¥y xii. 29). 
The term ir^wrov, " first," places the endeavour or striving for the 
kingdom of God at the head, with which is joined the care 
for earthly things. For. God's fatherly care manifests itself 
even through the believer himself; he does not expect, in the 
God-tempting sense, food to descend through the air. The 
^atfiXtia roD 06oD, " kingdom of God," must be received, again, in 
an indefinite general sense, as applied to things internal and ex- 
ternal (see on Mattli. iii. 2) ; as also is the dixouotruvfi, " righteous- 
ness," which, although it is an essential ingredient per se of the 
kmgdom of God, (Rom. xiv. 17,) is yet brought forward still 

^ St Luke xiL 29 adds the warning, /cbi) /tfrswp/^soSs, '^ be not in sos- 
pense," i.e. be not doubtful; this is an expression which occurs in the 
New Testament only in this place. It frequently occurs in the Old 
Testament (as likewise fLirsoj^og, " soaring, floating in the air," together 
with its derivatives, funu^tffihg, ** suspension, elation of mind," and 
/iin<ap6rfig\ as signifying high, elated with pride (Ps. cxxx. 1 ; Ezek. x. 
16, it ; 2 Mace. v. 17 ; viL 35). In the sense of suspenso esse animOf "to 
be of doubtful mind, fluctuating between hope and fear, which is not 
rare with profEUie writers, it is only found in this place. The fLiri(a^i<rfUg, 
" suspense," of the fii^/fLva, " care," is contrasted by the jSgjSo/^^, " stead- 
fastness," of tho ^/Vr/f, " faith." 
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more, in order to point out the nature ^of the kingdom of God, 
(it is immaterial whether it reveals itself internally or exter- 
nally), and to obviate false views thereof. The expression ir^oifri- 
^^(rtra/, " shall be added," hints at that which is Divine as the 
first and most proper object of all the cares and strivings of 
men, with which is conjoined, necessarily, and as a matter of course, 
that which is required for the body, if the striving after God be 
pure. Hence, the exhortation concludes with the words of the 
beginning: /dm) /Ai^//GM^«ri, " be not anxious," i.e. take no thought 
(ver. 26). The passage g/V Hv &v^iov, " for the morrow," it is true, 
seems to limit the universal application of the exhortation, and 
seems to represent the care for the present time as well-founded. 
Yet, in the idea of care is always contained a reference to the 
future, and the time present appears as cared for (as may be 
seen from what follows), whence it would appear that the invi- 
tation not to care is to be laid hold on in its full extent (comp. 
1 Pet. V. 7), without thereby, as has been observed already, genu- 
ine faithful activity being excluded. With this the words which 
follow are in perfect harmony: ^ y&g au^/ov fi,t^ifL¥fi<ni rSt laur?;, 
liter. " for the morrow shall be anxious for the things of itself," 
words in which God appears as the Being caring or providing, 
inasmuch as the time itself, to which care is attributed, must be 
viewed in its dependence upon him, through whom is satisfied 
every necessity of every station in life. Finally, the Saviour 
observes, moreover, that the life of the believer, even indepen- 
dent of its overwhelming itself with cares for the future, still 
ever retains its burthen as regards the present (whence it is 
plain that the here recommended absence of care can be no 
absence of suffering), on account of the sinfulness of the world. 
Kax/a, " evil," is chosen intentionally, as a term which denotes 
physical evils only in accordance with their moral origin. 
('A^xiroc, "sufficient," is also met with St Matth. x. 25; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3). As to that which concerns the critical examination of this 
ver. 34, it must be observed, that the Codices vary as to the words 
ji ya^ av^io¥ fis^ifAv^^t r& taur^g, " for the morrow shall take care 
for the things belonging to itself," inasmuch as sometimes is left 
out rA iaurjisy " the things belonging to itself," in another, rSt, 
" the things," only, and inasmuch as now vt^/ iavrrig, " concern- 
ing itself," is inserted, and again iavrfi, " for itself. Essentially, 
the various readings do not alter the sense, but as the usual 
construction of fn^sfivdu, "to take care, or thought," is seq. accus. 

s 
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with an acciisative; one might feel induced to give the prefer- 
ence to iauTTii, as the more uncommon expression. More im- 
portant is the punctuation adopted hy Fritsche (Comm. on 
Matth. p. 284) in the text, which varies from the usual one, 
fi,^ oZv /i6^i/ivfiifn^ vi T^v alitor n yoL^ axi^iov fit^ifMfi^Uf " take no care^y 
therefore, for the morrow, for the morrow shall take care." tA 
iavrrji a^Turhv rp fifii^<fy ii xaxJa avr^g, " sufficient unto the daj are 
the things which belong thereto, the evil thereof." The pas- 
sage j} xax/a avrrii, " the evil thereof," must then be conceived as 
the apposition to rd iaur?^, " the things which belong thereto." 
Tlie punctuation appears to me as being recommendable, only it 
seems as though the words ^ ydt^ au^iov ii%^ifj,wi6Uy ^^ for the morrow 
shall take care," produce the impression of something bare or 
incomplete; the addition roimds off the idea more. In essence, 
however, the idea is not altered even by this punctuation. 

The series of normal-rules or precepts, which follow each other 
in the sermon on the mount, in chapter the seventh, at once 
betrays itself thereby as not having formed originally one con- 
nection, inasmuch as it is wholly against the character of the 
normal-rule or precept to be accumulated in a discourse: it is 
only when isolated, that they display therein their full efficacy. 
In the Scriptures, where the reader may reflect quietly on the 
profundity of the meaning or sense, the thing assumes a diffe- 
rent form, and therefore St Matthew has done well in form- 
ing the collection of normal-rules in this place, wherein he 
intended to point out the peculiar characteristics of the manner 
in which Jesus taught. The idea, which, in itself, embraces 
the whole subject, is this; to place in contrast with the pre- 
vailing notions the character of the disciples of the Messiah in 
its peculiar individuality, in order to make, or render, evident 
that which is new in the phenomena of the gospel. 

Ver. 1, 2. This idea is treated of more fully in St Luke vi. 
37, 38, and matter of a similar character is found in St Mark iv. 
24. That the term x^m/v, "to judge," x^ifMiy "judgment," made 
use of by St Matthew in the normal precept, must evidently be 
regarded as == xarax^/vg/v, " to give judgment against, to con- 
demn;" xarax^/fia^ "condemnation, judgment against," as occurs 
Rom. ii. 1 ; xiv. 3, 4; 1 Cor. v. 12; and al. freq., may be seen 
from the parallel, xaradixd^e/v, "to give sentence against, to 
condemn," of St Luke vi. 37, which points out clearly the signi- 
fication of x^/w/v, "to judge," which is also made apparent from 
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the opposite terms, dwoXOtiv, " to free," and 3/3^/, "to pardon," 
of which the former expression signifies, "to let go free, dis- 
charge from custody" (ahsolvere retmi) ; and the latter, the re- 
linquishing of a thing which one has a right to claim. Judg- 
merU, therefore (in as far as it is an act of examination), is here 
not excluded; this the Scriptures everywhere require (1 Thess. 
V. 21). Only the confounding of the evil with personal demerit, 
in him in whom it manifests itself, is that which merciful love 
everywhere disallows; wherever the imputation is cast on the 
person, love will be found to be wanting; wherever love is 
wanting, the rigorous law prevails, and with this law the jtts 
talionisy "law of retaliation." Hence, it becomes a repeti- 
tion of the idea expressed in v. 7, iXififMns iXtfi^tfovrat, " the 
merciful shall obtain mercy." The phrase, h f fj^tr^tf) fiktr^tT^y 
awifitT^&riatTou bfii^f, which signifies literally, " with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again," is = i^^aX/ui^v &wi 
6(p0a\fji,ovj " an eye for an eye" (St Matth. v. 38). The figure in 
St Luke vi. 38 depicts the nature of that overflowing, forgiving 
love, which in its turn renders man susceptible of forgiveness. 
(Mfr^ov jtaTJv, " good measure" = ixavSv, " sufiScient, satisfactory," 
signifies, just and not false measure; ir/i^w, " to press, or to press 
together;" <raXfu«, "to move to and fro, and shake," in order to 
force into the measure as much as possible; v^^ixxifwjiAou = 
P^ttJn> J^l ^- ^^> *^ ^ *^ overflowing, to cause to run over, 
which are all used as contrasts to that giving which is void of 
love, which is only practised, in order not to transgress, or offend 
against the law in a direct manner. — K6\Tog =p^n> siniM, " the 
bosom," also the bosom of a garment folded over for the pur- 
pose of carrying things therein.* In the Old Testament fre- 

^ The use of the long flowLog garment here alluded to seems to have 
been common to all the nations of the east, and probably, among the 
Jews, Arabs, and others, who wore their long dresses belted roimd the 
waist with a sash or girdle, the actual bosom or upper portion of the dress 
was pretty generally made use of as a receptacle for provisions or other 
necessary articles, as it might well be allowed to fall in copious folds out 
over the belt, so as to form a large pocket-Hke receptacle capable of 
containing a considerable quantity of anything. This explains the pas- 
sage of Luke vL 38, d<a<r0vgt¥ tli rhv x^Xiror u/tAoJy, which the Vulgate ren- 
ders: dahunt in sinum vestrwm, "they shall give into your bosom.^ 
KhX'^rog and sinuB are, however, applied not only to the bosom of a gar- 
ment, but they are used for any cavity or hollow formed by the folding 
back or doubling of a garment, and may therefore be translated a lap. 
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quently the figure for " retaliation, requital," is avra^odoZvai tic 
rhv xSXirovy "to render back into the bosom" [Jerem. xxxii. 18; 
Ps. Ixxix. 12]. 

Ver. 3 — 6. What follows treats of this idea in its separate rela- 
tion to the individual, which has been hitherto viewed in its re- 
lation to the whole personality of man. He who is without love 
perceives faults in others, at the same time that he overlooks 
his own; but pure love overlooks the faults of others, and 
watches carefully and rigorously its own. The same figure is 
to be found in the treatise called Baba hathra:^ Cum diceret 
quis alicui, ejice festucam ex oculo tuo, respondit ille: ejice et 
tu trabem ex oculo tuo, " If a man say to any one, cast out the 
splinter from thine eye, he straightway answereth, do thou also 
cast out the beam from thine own eye." 

Ver. 6. With this exhortation to exercise meekness is very judi- 
ciously connected the invitation to guard ourselves against the 
other extreme, namely, against an indiscreet pouring out of that 
which is sacred, from want of judgment. He who forbids to judge 
(in cases which are to determine the cvlpability of a human 
being), the same person in like manner commands examincUion 
and inquiry, whereby the state of the cases or circumstances may 
be determined. This latter procedure is absolutely necessary for 
the child of God, in order that he may be able to discriminate 

Thus Livy : Tunc Romanus, sinu ex toga facto," &c., " Then the Eoman 
having folded back his garment," which has been finely imitated by 
Tasso in his description of the haughty Circassian Prince Argante, when 
in his defiance to Godfrey and the Christian leaders of the first crusade, 
he makes use of the same expression : 

Inde n 8U0 nuuito per lo lembo prese 

OuTYoUo, e fenne un seno, el seno sporio. 

Cod pur &nco a ragionar riprese. 

Via piu che prima dispettoso, e torto. 

O sprezzator de le piu dubbie impreae, 

E guerra, e pace in questo sen t'apporto 

Toa aia Teleszione, hor te congiglia, 

Seni' altro indogio, e qoal pin yuoi ti piglia. 

— Gierus. Lib. Cant. ii. st. 89.— T. 

* Baha Bathra, or more properly Bava Bathra^ t^*^]^ t432l» " "^^ 
last door or entrance," is one of the treatises or books of the Talmud, 
and forms the third book of the fourth Seder, ie. order, called NezUcin, 
rp^ti " Damages," which is divided into ten books, and treats of all 

cases of injury inflicted by man or beast, and the compensation to be 
awarded in such cases; also of Jewish courts of law, and their yarious 
puniidunents, of idolatry, and of the prophecies concerning the Messiah. 
— T. 
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between what is true and what is false. (Kuvf^, "dogs," x*%•'^ 
"swine," are used to depict vulgar human nature, which ex- 
presses itself in shamelessness, camalitj, and voluptuousness; 
these the Christian must learn to distinguish as such, and bring 
that which is holy into no sort of contact with them,* for the 
internal state of their nature admits of no reception for such 
things, and is therefore likely to turn upon him to his own injury. 
[*A7/oy, "holy, pure," /cta^a^/Va/, "pearls," signify the holy 
doctrines of the kingdom of God, Matth. xiii. 45.] To such 
men the law only can be applied; they misunderstand the Gospel 
to the injury of those who preach it to them. In doggish natures, 
that which is holy engenders wrath; hoggish natures tread it 
down thoughtlessly into the mire, which is their own true ele- 
ment.) 

Ver; 7 — 12. In order to lead such a life of love which does 
not judge, but which, nevertheless, carefuDy examines, it is 
necessary to pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit. The general 
precept, oirtTtt xou 6o&ri<firai bfuv, "ask and it shall be given to 
you," which is repeated with various applications, is illustrated 
by means of a simile, which draws a conclusion a minori ad 
majuSy " ascending from small things to great." Ver. 8, demon- 
strates, ver. 7, by means of the general idea, irag 6 a}rojv Xa/tj8(£vf/, 
signifying literally, " every one who is asking receiveth." The 
demonstrating point is contained in the nature of him who is 
called upon in prayer; every supplication, truly so (hence, which 
has originated with the internal necessity of the spirit), is granted 
by God. The human relation existing between the fEtther and 
the imploring child forms an argument, xar' Av^^o^ov, "the argu- 
mentum ad hominem." Luke adds, xi. 12, a third example to 
the other two, "instead of an u6v, "egg;" a tfxo^hg, "scorpion." 
With the notion of the useless here is connected, moreover, that 
of the repulsive. — ^The transition, Ij rig iariv; "or is there any 
one?" brings out the contrast; or does it not always happen other- 
wise? Men, in their sinful alienation, appear towards God, the 

^ TholiLck (on the passage in question, p. 492) thinks that the Gospel 
ought to be preached even to the most reprobate. Bj all means, as 
r^ards public preaching, at which an examination into the position of 
solitary individuals cannot take place. But the question at issue is: 
personiBd ministiy with regard to individuals, exactly as with the pro- 
hibition to judge, and in such case the intelligent and wise steward 
must produce from the treasure of his heart things old and new, accord^ 
ing tp the position or state of the person, with whom he has to deal 
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everlasting God, as iroi^o/, "evil doers;" but, in the relation of 
parental love, goodness is nevertheless manifested even in the 
sinful one, how much more, then, in the everlasting God. St 
Luke xi. 13 names in express terms the gift which comprehends 
all the other gifts, vvsvfiA aytov, " the Holy Ghost," which must 
here be regarded as the principle which creates holiness in man. 
Possessed of this spirit, man practises pure love. The normal 
precept, ver. 12, is also founded on proverbs propagated among 
the Jewish nation. The Talmud gives the following as the de- 
cision of Rabbi HiUel:^ Quod ecooswm, est ttbi, aUeri nefeoeris, 
" That which is hateful to yourself do not to others." Self-love 
is to serve as the rule for the self-sacrificing love of our neigh- 
bour (Matth. xix. 19); God alone is to be loved above self. For 
oZrSs Bortv 6 vSfiog, " this is the law," as Oriedxich reads it, Fritzsdie 
would have us read oureas, "thus;" but oZroi, independent of the 
critical reasons, might deserve to be preferred on account of the 
deeper idea it implies, inasmuch as therein is expressed, that 
in this commandment of love towards our neighbour, the essen- 
tial contents of the Old Testament are comprehended (Mark xii. 
29 sqq.; Matth. xxii. 40). 

Ver. IS, 14. Prom what has been said follows, in a natural 
and unforced connection, the difficulty of walking in the path of 
self-denying love, which is represented imder the figure of a 
narrow way, leading through a straight gate into the strong for- 

^ Rabbi Hillbl, called Hazaken "the elder," and also Babylonius 
" the Babylonian,** to distinguish him from his celebrated descendant, B. 
Hillel ffannassi, " the prince or chief," waa a very celebrated Jewish 
doctor of the tribe of Benjamin, and descended on his mother^s side in 
a direct line from King David, although his parents were living in great 
poverty; he was bom in Babylon, a.m. 3648, i.e. 112 years before the 
birth of om* Saviour. He was the progenitor of a most illustrious race, 
who presided over the college of Eiabylon for ten generations; he was 
the father of that Simeon whose prerogative it was to receive our Lord 
in his arms in the temple, who is called in the Talmud Babban Simeon, 
" our master Simeon,** and who was himself the father of Rabban Gama- 
liel, the preceptor of the Apostle Paul. R. Hillel is much quoted in 
the Talmud, the writers of which look on him as a prophet. In the 
book called Sopherim, t3i'^|j'^D» " scribes, or learned men,** it is said of 
him : " There is no word of wisdom which he had not mastered; he had 
learned all kind of languages, even the tongues of the mountains, the 
hills, and the valleys, the speech of trees and herbs, the converse of wild 
beasts and cattle, the language of spirits, and all parables.*' And where- 
fore? Because the Lord willed it, for his righteousness sake he will 
magnify the law, and make it honourable, Is. xlii.- 21. — T. ^ 
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tress of everlasting life. The figure is so natural, so true, tbat it 
is made manifest oyer and over again in every serious endea- 
vour, even as regards the subordinate degrees of religious life. - Ce- 
betis tab. e. 12, o^xoDy o^^^ 0{t^ rnA /aux^otv, xai i669 r/vcb 'r^b ri^g ^v^ag, 
ing oif vokv 6^Xsi^cu, dXXob vdw iiKiyoi vo^iuovrcuj aunn iarh 19 hbhg, fi 
ayovifa ^^hg n)y aXij3/wjy ^ouddav^ the literal meaning of which is, 
'^ behold then a certain small door, and a certain road to the 
door, which is not much frequented; but very few travel by it, 
that is the road which leads to true instruction."' (The parallel 
passage in 8t Luke xiii. 24, will hereafter rec^ve its special 
exposition. For 6ri; " because,'' of ver. 14 should be read, no 
doubt, «'/, " for why?" it corresponds with the Hebrew pfD-O 

Ver. 15 — ^20. But not only is the way of the pure life in God 
narrow of itself, but it is rendered very toilsome tiirough what 
the false prophets teach; the question here at issue, then, is to 
try the spirits. As a sign whereby to know them, is given the 
fruit they bear; in 1 John iv. 1, 2, pure doctrine is laid down as 
the criterion. Is the latter here indicated likewise by the ex- 
pression, xa^o/, "fruits?" I doubt it, although Thohick has 
defended this view on plausible grounds. The doctrines must first 
be received; hence, they might be compared with the root, but 
not with the fnrit. The fruits are necessarily of a moral nature. 
Under any circumstances it is difficult to distinguish between the 
real fruits and the counterfeitings of hypocrisy and fanaticism ; but 
our Redeemer presupposes in those belonging to him plain com- 
mon sense, for the perception of truth, which permits them 
safely to distinguish between that which is true and that which 
is false. The term hdufjMra ^r^ofidruvy " the clothing of sheep," 
must not be imderstood as implying, or referring to the actual 
clothing of the prophets (Matt. iii. 4); but it denotes figuratively 
the outward appearance in contrast to the true nature, the ap- 

^ The Hebrew interrogatives, *iq, " whol" and ^7)^3, " what? how much? 

T 

how greatr Ac., btq rendered in the Septuagint by the Greek interro- 
gatives r/g; and r/; which are in a general way distinguished from the 
indefinite pronoims rig, r/, by the actUe accent, the latter being written, 
for the most part, without an accent. The author here, however, alludes 
to the adverbial use of the Hebrew *^ to which the r/ ; absolute, of the 

T 

Greeks forms the exact equivalent, in which case it means " for whj 1 
wherefore r See Homer's IL B. i. 362, 414, &c. This gives more force 
than ir/, " because," to the <frtv^ n iruXij, '* strwght is the gate,** of the 
text.— T. 
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parently affectionate expressions and actions, which have their 
origin, nevertheless, in hearts full of self-love. The wolfish na- 
ture only seeks its own advantage, and soon hetrays itself to 
the child-like mind. By the physical processes in the vegetable 
world is demonstrated, how fruit characterises, i.e. points out 
the nature of the plant producing it. Similar to this is the 
figure in James iii. 11, 12. CAxavSa, thorn. Virg. Eccl. iv. 29, incu- 
tisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, "and the purple grape 
shall hang on the wild thorn." — Comp. Matth. xii. 33, where 
the same figure is made use of, though in somewhat difierent 
terms, as also in St Luke vi. 43, 44, which passage will be fur- 
nished with its due exposition. On ver. 19, 20, comp. on Matth. 
iii. 10; Luke iii. 9.) 

Ver. 21 — 23. These verses carry out that which has been pre- 
dicated in a general way of all ^iv6o^^o(pr,rai, " false prophets," 
more especially with a view to those who were attached to Christ, 
among whom also insincerity might creep in. The term Xsyt/vy " to 
say," forms a contrast with tm^, "to do," just as \6yog, "word," 
forms a contrast with t^ov, " work," or duva/j,ii, " power, ability" 
(1 John iii. 18; Col. ii. 23; 1 Thess. i. 5; James i. 22). Aiym 
x{)f/i, xuf/i, " to say. Lord, Lord," signifies to express hypocriti- 
cally a sense of dependence, which is not felt in reality. Ac- 
cording to ver. 22, spiritual vanity appears as the ground of 
this adhesion, which finds its food in the brilliant outward 
manifestations of the power of the Spirit, wliich, with the 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, was poured out even 
on a Judas Iscariot. n^o^^jrfuf/v, "to act as a prophet, i.e. 
to prophesy," haifUvia ixfidWetv, " to cast, or diive out demons," 
dvvdfiitg 'frotsTy, " to do mighty works," are the most usual effects 
produced by the power of the Spirit, that bestirred itself with so 
much might at the time of Jesus, the nature of which will be 
considered hereafter in its isolated manifestations.^ In the pas- 
sage, rp (Tp 6v6/iari, "in thy name," must not be seen a mere 
superstitious naming of the name, as was the case with the sons 
of Sceva (Acts of the Apostles xix. 13.sqq.); but a reception of 
the power of the Lord into the individual, though in an insincere 
manner. (Concerning ovo^m*, see on Luke i. 49, and hereafter on 
Matth. X. 41 ; xxviii. 19.) By the passage, iv rfj j}/tff(f ixi/i'^, " in 
that day," is put off the disclosure of the hypocrisy which is now 

^ Concerning these spiritual gifts of free grace, " Charismata," com- 
pare here the context with 1 Cor. xii. 14. 
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undiscemible to the human eye, until the time of the general 
xg/V/tf, "judgment/' when all the secrets of men shall be revealed 
(Rom. ii. 16). Hence, hypocrisy here appears at the same time 
in the light of self-delusion, according to which man persuades 
himself he belongs to the Lord, until the unfolding of the depths 
of all hearts shall bring him to a knowledge, that his pretended 
holy actions were but a great avo^'ot, " transgressions," inasmuch 
as his sole object was his own honour, and not that of God. For 
the rest, that a bandying of words on the day of judgment is 
out of the question, must be understood as a matter of course. 
The situation depicted here in such lively colours, is the language 
of the internal being; the unbeliever will stand there claiming 
to be heard, but he shall find no ear, i.e. he shall be rejected. 
(The words a^jroxt^itt^'i x. r. X., "depart ye," &c., are quoted 
from Ps. vi. 8). The solution of this psychological enigma, of 
the possibility of such self-delusion in divine matters, is contained 
in the words, ovde^ors tyvuv u/Aaj, " I never knew ye," of ver. 23. 
The term yimaxuv^ " to know," like 5^*7^, " to know, to recognise," 
is used throughout the Holy Scripture in a deep, spiritual sense, 
especially in such phrases as, ei^g, y^iftroi ytv<a6xii av^^oj^ov, •v|/u;^jfv, 
God, Christ knoweth or approveth, the man, the soul (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10; 1 Cor. viii. 3; xiiL 12; Gal. iv. 9). TtvuKfxs/v rhv @t6v, 
" to know God," forms the natural consequence of the yivunrxit/^ai 
i«ri rov GioD, " the being known or approved by God;" no one can 
know God without being recognised by God. If we refer these 
expressions to their obvious connection with the Christian doc- 
trine of regeneration, tl« result will be the fiill rich meaning 
of this contrast. The real knowledge of God (not one merely 
comprehending his existence, but an essential one, which is even 
the life eternal, John xvii. 3) is only possible in consequence of 
a revelation of the hidden, or invisible God, to the soul (see on 
Matth. xi. 27); this revelation of God is a ytvunrxav rriv -^vx^Vj 
" recognising or approving of the soul." The figure of a bri- 
dal relation of the soul to God, which pervades the language 
used throughout the whole of the sacred writings, obtains, 
according to this view, its essential signification. This internal 
illumination resembles the visit of the heavenly bridegroom, 
the result of which is the knowledge or recognition of God 
by the soul, according to the decision of the Old Testament; 
in his light we see light (Ps. xxxvi. 10). Hence, the Lord- 
Lord-sayers (i.e. those who merely say Lord, Lord) appear in 
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the light of unregenerate men, who carry themselves in a re- 
gion of false freedom as the children of God, without having 
been generated of him. Very significantly, therefore, is given 
in Luke xiii. 25 the question at^v Uri; "whence are ye?" It 
refers to their foreign origin; they have not originated 
above (avu^v^ " from above,'' John iii. 3), they are <rAfg ix ttk 
(fasx6g, " flesh of the flesh'' (John iii. 6.) (In St Luke xiii. 25, 
27, moreover, even the elements of this passage stand in a dif- 
ferent connection to one another; in which connection they will 
be examined hereafter.) 

Ver. 24 — 27. The epilogue teaches the importance of the 
application of such a discourse under the simile of a man who 
builds his house upon a rock ; the Word of everlasting truth, which, 
having become incarnate, taught in the person of Christ, is here 
intimated as the rock of salvation (Deut. xxxii. 15; Ps. xviii. 3; 
xiii. 10; Isa. xvii. 10). Here the wicked forms no contrast with 
the good, but the /ooZ with the wise (as Matth. xxv. 1 sqq.,) for, 
all those who hear are conceived as well-wishers, but many are 
wanting in the spiritual wisdom so necessary in order to derive 
spiritual advantage. The figure of the building is carried out in 
1 Cor. iii. 9 sqq., and it is there, v. 11, wherein Christ is called 
the foundation, on which must rest the building of the spiritual 
life. St Luke vi. 48 carries out further the figure of laying 
the foundaticm by digging and deepening. (Bgop^ij signifies a 
mighty or heavy shower of rain = oi^j. St Luke has it 

V V 

irXrjfifiv^ = ^\%fiffiA)^ig a. X., signifying the tide, the flood-tide, 
which is the reverse of ^/t^wr/c, or Avd^^onty the ebb. In the more 
common sense than the one in which it is here used, it signifies 
every inundating, destructive overflowing of streams or brooks^ 
as well as that caused by violent showers of rain. 

Ver. 26. The contrast to this building on the formdation of 
the rock of the everlasting word of God, which defies every 
danger and temptation, is formed by the simile of a building 
void of foimdation, and which is birilt on the sand, to signify, 
or denote that internal life which is founded on perishable, 
human resolutions, opinions, and ideas. This building upon 
sand has an evident reference to a spiritual activity, which is 
nearly related to the real labours of the spirit, such as are cre- 
ated by faith, but which is, nevertheless, void of the true cha- 
racter thereof. 

Ver. 28, 29. The Evangelist, finally, concludes the whole with 
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a reference to v. 1. St Matthew, in conclusion, only adds the 
impression which the words of Jesus produced upon the mind of 
his hearers. The expression ix^x>irrs(r0at, " to be astonished, to 
be amazed," is stronger than OavfidZ^stv, "to wonder;'' it ex- 
presses the sense of being inwardly impressed (Das innere Er- 
fasst=, Ergriffenseyn). To this points the passage, i^outr/av 
iX^tv, " having authority,'' which distinguished the discourses of 
Jesus from those of the Pharisees; these also frequently spoke 
truths, but they wanted the Igoutf/a flrvfu/twxr/xjf, " spiritual autho- 
rity;" their discourses were pictures painted on the air, without 
being possessed of any essential and life-bestowing power. These 
the words of Jesus breathed forth, and by means of them he 
laid hold upon the hearts of his hearers in their innermost 
depths; hence, wherever there was dormant in the interior of 
any person an echo for truth, there this echo was necessarily 
awakened. 



§ 4. HEALING OF A LEPER. 

(Matth. viii. 1—4; Mark i. 40—46; Luke v, 12—16.) 

After this manifestation of Jesus as an instructor, St Matthew 
now follows it up with his portraiture of the Saviour as a worker 
of miracles, inasmuch as both the chapters which follow only 
contain commimications respecting the miracles of our Redeemer. 
In so far as actions such as these are viewed as being preemi- 
nently the revelations or manifestations of mighty powers, they 
are called in the Scriptures dwdfiag, " powers," ji'^'^^Qa, " mighty 
works." But when the same are to be regarded as connected 
with the Divine decrees in reference to the individual or to the 
whole, the Scriptures then call them trri/iiTii, fy^fy^^, "signs." 
As events or occurrences creating astonishment, amazement, or 
terror, they are called rsgara, " wonders," ^aufidtrKt, " miracles" 
(Matth. xxi. 16), n^M^^Eja) Q'^flCtb^ "miracles, wondrous works." 
The most significant expression for them, made use of when speak- 
ing of the miracles of our Lord, is t^a, "works" (Matth. xi. 2, 
also very frequently used in the Gospel of St John). By this 
expression the wonderful is described as the natural form of 
the ministry of our Redeemer, inasmuch as he, imbued with 
Divine powers, must of necessity therewith produce supernatural 
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ptenomena. He was himself ihe ri^a^, " wonder," and his won- 
drous deeds the natural g^ya, " works," of his essential being 
or existence (seines Wesens). From this it appears clearly that 
we cannot here adopt those notions or views of a miracle, ac- 
cording to which the same is regarded as a suspension of the 
laws of nature. If we proceed according to the view held by the 
Bible of the omnipresent diffusion (Immanenz) of God through- 
out the universe, the laws of nature, in that case, will not ad- 
mit of being regarded as ruled by fixed mechanical laws, which 
might be arrested or disturbed by an extraneous application of 
power, but they appear in their collective totality as resting or 
reposing on the essential nature of God. All phenomena, there- 
fore, that cannot be explained according to the known or un- 
known laws of terrestrial life-development, must not be re- 
garded, on this account, as reversing or as suspending the laws 
of nature; on the contrary, they themselves are comprehended 
in the higher laws which regulate the whole, inasmuch as that 
which is Divine is that which itself controls the laws of nature. 
That which is in contradiction to nature is the ungodly; the 
true supernatural is but a higher order of the natural. Never- 
theless, we must admit that the ground-work of miracles 
is not to be sought for in the cycle of created things; this 
must rather bo sought for in the immediate act of God. To the 
creature every act of God is a miracle, although, when con- 
sidered in relation to the Divine Being, it is pure law and order. 
Hence, with the believer everything apparently natural, as, for 
example, the preservation of the world, the growth of all its for- 
mations and productions, is miraculous, because he is accus- 
tomed to reduce all things to their first principle. No miracle, 
therefore^ is performed without there being a real power. When, 
therefore, we see, especially in the New Testament, human per- 
sons performing miraculous actions, we are led to conclude that 
higher powers have been communicated to men, who, exercising 
a sway over those around them far and near, may produce cer- 
tain effects. Without the assumption of the presence of such a 
real element of power (of the insu/iay " spirit," in his xH^^f^^'^ 
" miraculous gifts," 1 Cor. xii. 10), there would be no medium 
between the miraculous deed and the worker of miracles, and 
the former hence would appear, as it were, a mere apparition. 
As analogous to the presence of such a higher element of 
power in a human individual, may always be regarded animal 
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magnetism; but we must be on our guard not to confound this 
mysterious, dangerous power of the sensual principle of life with 
the pure element of light, which dwelt, as is related in the Bible, 
in the holy men of God; the latter is God's nature that dwelt 
in them, whereas the former power is of the creature clouded by 
sin. But if the fulness of spiritual power in the great men of 
the church of a subsequent period was not combined with the 
gift of performing external miracles, the cause must be sought 
for in the process of the development of the human race, and 
in the peculiar requirements of the times, which only from 
time to time present moments when the church has appeared 
again to put forth blossoms which have called forth extraor- 
dinary phenomena of this kind, leaving an echo for a time that 
gradually again dies away. 

It is a highly important fact that the sacred writings consider not 
only the Divine power as the cause of miracles, but that they repre- 
sent also the evil power as such.* There are two series of miracles 
to be found interspersed throughout the Biblical history. As the 
acts of the Egyptian magicians form the contrast to the miracles 
of Moses (Exod. vii. sqq.), so in like manner, in the New Testa- 
*ment, do the miracles of the anti-Christ appear in contrast with 
those of the Redeemer (Matth. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 8, 9; Revel, 
xiii. 15). This distinction between Divine and devilish miracles 
leads us to the decision that the object of miracles cannot possi- 
bly be to confirm the truth of any affirmation. According to the 
sense of the Scriptures, this is, in truth, by no means the des- 
tination of miracles. It was only the people that regarded it as 
such, inasmuch as they were guided in their judgment and de- 
cision by the impression of power in its action on the out- 
ward senses; hence it happened that they were as much and 
even more attached to the false prophets than they were to 
the true ones, and our Redeemer, therefore, severely rebukes 
this sensual mania for wonders (John iv. 48). When, how- 
ever, we see from other passages (as, for example, John x. 26; 
xiv. 10, 11) that our Lord requires a belief in his works, 
and when we behold him, moreover, connecting them with his 
dignity and his sacred calling, this does not take place in order 
that he may confirm through them the truth of his assertions; 

^ In 80 &r as evil in general is the result of created powers, we may 
say that the miracles of die devil are merely illusory miracles; real mira- 
cles can be performed by G^d's omnipotence only. 
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the truth, on the contrary, makes known itself as such, and in a 
manner which cannot be gainsaid, to him who is susceptible 
thereof, by its internal nature. (Every one that is of the truth, 
hearkens to the voice of truth, John xviii. 37). They rather 
served then to prove his character of a divine ambassador to all 
those in whom the impression of truth, as expressed in the na- 
ture and word of our Redeemer, had produced its effect. For, 
the announcement of truths may be conceived, indeed, without 
the proclaimer of them being endued with the character of an 
ambassador of God. In such a case the truth may have a great 
predominance over error in word and efficacy; but the latter 
cannot possibly be conceived as altogether excluded in any mere 
human teacher. In order, therefore, to distinguish them from 
teachers excelling by mere human intellect, God endows particular 
persons with supernatural powers, and makes them his instru- 
ments, in order to invest them with legitimate authority before 
men, cw wnerring instruments of the Divine Spirit, as teachers of 
the absolute truth itself The gift of performing miracles, therefore, 
belongs to the other necessary prerogatives of the true prophets, 
which serve to bear witness to their exalted character, to prove 
that they were to be regarded as guides and teachers of the* 
people, free from aU possibility of error. And hence it is that in 
miracles /ai^ is always pre-supposed, that is, the receptivity for 
that which is divine; and it is only the combination of truth 
with the testimony produced by miracles which constitutes the 
character of a divine ambassador, by whose power things may be 
attested as being true and certain, which cannot be recognised 
as such through the indwelling susceptibility of truth. The re- 
verse is the case with the representatives of the kingdom of 
darkness, whom the Holy Scripture calls ^l/su^or^opgra/, "false 
prophets," ^l/sudop^/tfr*/, " false Christs, i.e. pretended Messiahs," 
because of the apparent external relation existing between 
them, notwithstanding a total internal discrepancy, and the true 
messengers of God. Though these representatives of falsehood 
should mingle even much that is true both in word and deed, 
and even strive to appear as the messengers of light, still, the 
whole spirit of their ministry announces itself to the pure mind, 
susceptible of truth, as unholy, and all the miracles imaginable 
cannot move this mind to deliver itself up to them; on the con- 
trary, this combination of the power to work miracles with the 
unholy spirit, only affords to him a proof of their close connection 
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with the kingdom of darkness. Hence, if the Redeemer re- 
proves this mania for miracles, he therein corrects the looking 
to that which is external, which bears witness to the deadness 
existing with regard to that which is spiritual, and which ex- 
poses to the danger of doing homage to the agencies of the evil 
one, if they appear coupled with wondrous phenomena. But 
then, on the contrary, our Lord praises the desire to behold 
miracles as the testimony to the internal conviction that he, 
whose truth and purity of ministry has already touched the 
heart, is more than a human teacher — ^that he is a heavenly 
accredited ambassador of God. The power of working miracles, 
and every individual outward manifestation thereof, is, there- 
fore, in itself without significancy; this depends upon its con- 
nection with the whole course of action of him in whom it re- 
veals itself. The combination of miracles with that which is 
holy, is the exalted testimony borne by God to his servants; 
the combinaiion of miracles with that which is unholy, is the 
awe-exciting means of warning the believer of the ambassador 
of the abyss; the recognition of what is holy and unholy is pre- 
supposed, in order to be able to perceive and judge of the nature 
of miracles, and the conditions of this recognition are internal 
sincerity and purity of mind. The impure person persuades him- 
self that the true miracles of God may be performed by the evil 
spirit, and regards the false ones in the light of true ones; but 
the pure mind considers both in their true nature and form, 
because he bears within him the rule and standard of truth. 

Casting a glance at the history of miracles, we shall find in 
the first place no miracles performed previous to Moses through 
the medium of a human person, for the miracles of God, his re- 
velations of himself in the Son and in angels, and such like, must 
be carefully distinguished from those in which the gift of working 
miracles appears in connection with a human person. It seems as 
though a mature state of the human nature was required in order 
to serve as the bearer or supporter of this mighty spiritual power. 
Hence, it was that Jesus performed no miracles while yet a 
child; and the apocryphal writings of the New Testament be- 
tray their unspiritual character, among other things, also in this, 
that they make the child Jesus to perform miracles. And then 
we observe, in the second place, after the time of Moses, a diffe- 
rence between the miracles of the Old and those of the New 
Testament. The miracles of the Old Testament bear not only 
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a more colossal character, but this character is more of an ex- 
temal kind; they are more calculated to lay hold upon the 
lower powers of the soul, more especially the imagination. The 
miracles of the New Testament betray a more spiritual charac- 
ter: in them we perceive more distinctly a bearing on the moral 
world. We find the Redeemer bringing into practice in his mi- 
racles more especially those maxims that verified themselves in 
his temptation: he never performed miracles for efiect, never for 
himself and for his own advantage. It was the Father alone who 
performed miracles on him, for his disciples in a narrower circle, 
(the transfiguration), and in a wider one (the resurrection) for 
the confirmation of their faith. Jesus applied the fulness of 
Divine power and Divine love that dwelt in him in humble re- 
tirement, in order to comfort the unhappy, and to free them 
from the source of their sufferings, and in order to destroy, in 
this sense, the works of the devil, and to lay the foundation of 
the kingdom of God, inasmuch as our Lord always knew how to 
apply his external aid as a direct spiritual remedy. The won- 
drous cures of Jesus more especially must be regarded as phy- 
sico-moral occurrences, in which the Divine fulness of life passed 
over to individuals susceptible thereof, in order to demonstrate, 
in conjunction with the organic harmony of active life, the possi- 
bility of a spiritual life harmonizing therewith. Besides, the 
cures effected by Jesus differed from those of his disciples in so 
far "as our Redeemer performed them in his own name, by 
means of the perfection of power that dwelt within him. The 
disciples, on the contrary, performed cures only in the name of 
Jesus, by his power, as his instruments. Hence, faith was to 
them as much the medium for acquiring the wondrous power as 
it was for others the medium of effecting their cure; and in this 
acquisition bestowed by faith we find them as engaged in a 
gradual development (Matth. x. 1, 8, xvii. 19 sqq.) The gift of 
performing miracles lasted for some time yet after the decease 
of the apostles, until the foimdation of the church had been 
completed, when it gradually disappeared out of the world. With 
the Holy Ghost there, however, remained behind the internal 
miracles of regeneration, sanctification, and the gi'anting of pray- 
ers, which are greater than the external. These external gifts of 
working miracles shall reveal themselves once more in the latter 
days, when the position of the church shall render necessary 
the sending forth of new prophets. The view held by the Roman 
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Catholic Church concerning the necessity of an uninterrupted 
duration of the gift of working miracles, is based upon the con- 
fusion of internal with external miracles; without the latter 
indeed the church cannot be considered as existing, inasmuch as 
God, whose every action is a miracle, dwells in her. 

Matth. viii. 1. With regard, then, to the history of the ear- 
liest cures, as related by St Matthew, the connection thereof 
with any exact chronological period is undetermined. (Comp. 
Matth. viii. 1, 5, with Luke v. 11, 16, 17). But since, accor- 
ding to St Luke, (vii. 1). Christ, after the sermon on the 
moimt, healed the servant of the centurion, an event re- 
corded likewise by St Matthew, (viii* 5 sqq.) ; hence the posi- 
tion of this event, as stated by St Matthew, may be chronolo- 
gically correct, and the cure of the leper may have been effected 
on the way to Capernaum soon after the sermon on the mount, 
(Luke V. 12 says: sv lis^^. rStv ^6\iuv, " in one of the cities."') The 
narrative commences with the remark, that the Saviour, im- 
mediately on his descending from the mountain, was followed 
by great multitudes who came to be healed, among whom there 
came likewise a leper. (The passage ^ara^ainiv airh roD ofouj, "to 
descend from the mountain," refers back to Matth. v. 1. What 
is remarkable in the construction is the repeated use of the term 
ahrifiy to " him," which soon after appears again in the same chap- 
ter, ver. 5, 23, 28, and also frequently throughout St Matthew. 
The first aurf, in connexion with xara^dvri, "descending," seems 
to present itself as a dativus ahsolutus. In this acceptation 
must be explained likewise the reading: xarafidvrog aurou, "he 
having descended," which is a correction of the more unusual 
dative case.) 

Ver. 2. With regard to the Xl^rf a, " leprosy," it must be ob- 
served, that this disease made its appearance in various, some- 
times in more dangerous, and sometimes in milder forms. The in- 
structions given by Moses (Lev. chap. xiii. xiv.) leave no doubt as 
to the characteristics of the njn!?» " leprosy." Any man afflicted 

— — T 

with the dangerous leprosy (for information on this head comp. 
Winer's Realworterbuch, sub verb.) was regarded, according to 
the Mosaic law, as unclean, and could not be received again in- 
to communion unless he could prove his recovery. The leper 
spoken of in the narrative of St Matthew might have heard 
beforehand of the cures effected by Clirist, or he might have 
even witnessed them ; suffice it to say, he manifests his 'rlffng, 

T 
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" faith," in the person of Jesus by his prostrating himself, and 
by an express supplication to be cured, a cure which he presup- 
poses as practicable for him through the power of Jesus. (The 
Tfotfxuw*, " to prostrate one's self," here is = to the yotvnrwy 
" the falling on the knees," of St Mark, which is =3 to the Tiffufv 
M flff ^tfWflTOF, " falling on the face," of St Luke, and which corre- 
sponds with the Hebrew rnn]1Qjn> " ^ ^^^ down, to prostrate 
one's self reverently or in hoinage." It is the common manner 
or gesture of salutation, and doing homage, peculiar to the 
east, and has in itself no reference whatever to religious wor- 
ship. But with regard to the nature of the faithy^ which we must 
presuppose in the person here healed, as, indeed, in all similar 
cases, (comp. on Matth. xiii. 58), it must be observed, in the 
first place, that -r/emj, "faith," when taken in a religious 
sense, has everywhere one and the same fundamental signi- 
fication; this is modified only according to the various objects 
of faith, which in their turn are conditioned by the degrees 
of its development. As to the nature of faith, we cannot re- 
gard it as a mere recognition either of divine things in general 
in the sense of the Old Testament, or of the divine nature as 
revealed in Christ which is pecidiar to the New Testament. For 
such a mere knowledge, or recognition, no matter whether con- 
fused or clear in its notions, must be conceived as in connection 
witJi a condition of the inward man, which we must acknow- 
ledge to be one in contrast with that of the true believer. 
Faith, on the contrary, is based on a spiritual receptivity for 
divine things (and this too in the soul [xa^d/a, "the heart," 
comp. Rom. x. 9, 10], whereas the susceptibility for divine 
things in the vout^ " mind," conditions knowledge [yvSftfiQ]), and 
is itself, according to its degrees of manifestation, capable of 
an internal gradation. For instance, in the cures, in which 
the ffftfr/g, " faith," appears as the negative requisite, which 
conditions the faculty of receiving the benefit of the spiritual 
power emanating from Christ, there is to be perceived in 
the required or ofiered rhrtg, no taking for granted of cer- 
tain doctrines, but a spiritual-corporeal receptivity for the mi- 
nistrations of the Redeemer. This was always accompanied, 
without doubt, by the conviction that Christ was the Messiah, 
and that he, being the Messiah, could work miracles; but these 

* Compare hereon the remarks on Romans iii. 21, p. 140 sqq. 
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convictions we may conceive as being independent of those fun- 
damental dispositions of the xa^dia^ which we have before indi- 
cated as the receptivity of the mind and of the whole being 
for heavenly things, and in this state of separation they would 
represent no conditional grounds for the miraculous cure.* 
The narratives of all the histories of cures effected by Jesus 
lead to this conclusion. He nowhere asks for established doc- 
trines as the object of faith; he nowhere mentions such as the 
necessarily required proof of it; the Redeemer allows the mere 
confession of faith to avouch for its character, inasmuch as the 
nature and the word (Wesen und Wort) at once revealed the entire 
disposition of the inward n:ian as one open to, or closed against, 
Divine influences. Hereby, then, it appears clear that the ex- 
ternal corporeal healing was only to be received as a symbol of 
the internal spiritiuU healing therein aimed at (comp. on John 
vii. 23). For the same life-giving powers, through the commu- 
nication of which corporeal disorganisation is abrogated, affected 
in accordance with their nature, the spiritual world of the per- 
son healed; they placed him in a real bond of communion with 
the world of righteousness, and established him on the ground 
which he now occupied, in order to lead him further on. 

Ver. 3. At the request of th? sick person, our Lord put forth 
his hand, touched him, and made him whole. Such actual 
touching is set forth in most cases of the cures worked by Jesus, 
and to perceive, in this laying on of his hand (as in the act of 
blessing by the solemn i^i^iifig rsiv x*'S^^> "laying on of hands"), 
a medium (though not a necessary one) for conducting the heal- 
ing powers need arouse no scruple. The analogy of animal mag- 
netism here intrudes itself upon the mind, and there can be no 
doubt that it is not the residt of mere accident, only we must 
never forget, as has been already observed above, that the power 
of Jesus Christ was a Divine power, and hence that magnetism 
can in every instance be used only in order to indicate a power 
which produces in the lower region of existence phenomena of a 
somewhat similar character. (KoSog/^si'i = ^fji^, " to make clean, 
to cleanse," may signify: to declare or pronotmce a person to be 
dea/n, that is, in so far as the priest who pronounced the sick 

^ In a very admirable manner does the spiritually-minded mystics 
Gerhard Tersteegen (Weg der Wahrheit, p. 366), designate faith as 
" the inwardly-hungering spiritual desire which embraces not only the 
fomiy but likewise the essential nature (das Wesen) of Divine tlungs." 
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person clean, restored him to uninterrupted communion. [Comp. 
Levit. xiii. 13, 17, according to the Septuagint.] But that it i» 
the actual and instantaneous removal of the disease which here 
is in question, is evident from the passage guSiwc dflr?xSgv ^ Xe^a, 
which signifies literally: *' the leprosy went away immediately," 
[Mark i. 42], which gives the explanation of exoSa^/fl^jj, " was 
cleansed." The combination of JxaSa^id^jj, " he was cleansed," 
with Xsr^a auroD, " his leprosy," according to St Matthew, re- 
quires the verb to involve the sense of removal.) 

Ver. 4. To this cure was joined, according to the unanimous re- 
cords thereof, the command of our Lord to tell no man anything 
respecting this occurrence. Similar interdictions are frequently 
found in the Gospel history. (Comp. Matth. ix. 30; xii. 16; 
xvi. 20; xvii. 9; Mark iii. 12; v. 43; vii. 36; viii. 26, 30; ix. 9; 
Luke viii. 56; ix. 21.) The reasons which induced our Redeemer 
to give such commands were, no doubt, of various kinds. Some- 
times he no doubt wished to prevent thereby popular tumults, 
with a view to make him the Messianic king; at another time he 
might wish to withdraw the minds of the people from these events, 
and to prevent them from showing him external honours, or, as 
Luther says, in order to set an example of humility. But the 
healing Saviour may have likewise frequently forbidden such 
communication for the sake of those that were healed. Namely, 
whenever these persons were tempted to divert their minds by 
application to external affairs, the design of Jesus might have 
been to induce tliem thereby to a serious self-examination and 
internal reflection. That such was the motive which guided him 
from time to time, appears particularly probable from the cir- 
cumstance that we meet likewise with opposite cases, wherein our 
Lord encourages to an open declaration of those things which God 
had performed by him. (Comp. Mark v. 19). Such, namely, ap- 
pears to have been the case with all those persons who, shut in 
by nature, and lost in a state of false self-contemplation, required 
to be led into the sphere of external activity, in order that their 
internal life might thrive and improve therein. The last refe- 
rence here brought forward affords an insight into the profound 
nature and wisdom of our Lord's teaching, who knew ho.w to treat 
every one according to his necessities. Hence, it would suit this 
case, according to St Matthew, very well to look to the person 
restored for the reason of this prohibition, because the act of 
healing was performed in the presence of many persons, and yet 
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the command to say nothing about it was addressed to the leper 
only. St Mark, it is true, has related nothing of the assembled 
multitudes, and, according to his representation, it is more pro- 
bable that the object of this prohibition was to prevent popular 
tumult. For he records (i. 45) that the leper, notwithstanding 
the command of our Lord, busily (St Mark frequently uses the 
term ^oXX(£ in the sense of strong, zealous, warm; comp. iii. 12, 
V. 23, XV. 3) spread abroad the miracle, and that thereby such 
commotions were* produced: utrn firixiu avrhv dumff^ai (pavi^Zg tis 
r6>J¥ i/<ri>3i?k, the literal meaning of which is, " so that he was no 
longer able to enter into the city openly," that is to say, without 
offering some food for the carnal expectations of the multitude 
concerning the Messiah. St Mark has perhaps added (i. 43) 
xat 8/jL^^i/jLriffdfLivog avrp tif^iug i^i^aAsv aMv, " and strictly charging 
him, he immediately dismissed him," in order to heighten the 
power of this prohibition. ('Efi^^ifmofAat here signifies, as in 
Matth. xi. 30, " to charge with earnestness and energy." 'ExjSaX- 
Xfiv, "to send away," = M^n> " *<> cause to depart or go away," 
comp. Matth. ix. 25. 

No less important than this prohibition is likewise the injunc- 
tion to go to the priests and to offer the gift commanded by Moses 
(comp. Levit. xiv. 2 sqq.) In this command is partly expressed 
a wise carefulness in no way to interfere with the theocratic in- 
stitutions, so as to produce a disturbance; and partly a delicate 
circumspection not to remove the person cured from his position 
or status, but, on the contrary, ever to keep him to a faith- 
ful fulfilment of his obligations. We nowhere find that Jesus 
endeavours to introduce every single individual of those healed, 
through the awakening of a higher consciousness by means of 
regeneration, into the life of the New Testament; he frequently 
leaves individual persons, as was, indeed, the case with St John 
the Baptist, in their undisturbed position, under the law, when- 
ever they were called upon to perfect themselves therein, and 
endeavours only to bring them to a sense of the true btxaioahvriy 
" righteousness," which, from the position assumed by the Old 
Testament, involved the fitrdvosa, "repentance." An especial 
addition is made, moreover, by all the three Evangelists in the 
words iig fLa^rh^iov avroTiy " for a testimony unto them." This ad- 
dition denotes that the injunction had likewise its reference to 
the priests. For, by their pronouncing the leper cleansed, they 
would bear testimony to his healing powers, and thereby, at the 
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same time, pass sentence on their own unbelief. (The term 
h^Ty " to the priest/' which precedes it, must be viewed collec- 
tively, on account of the expression aOrofj, " unto them,'* which 
immediately follows, vmxfii^ioiy **to go back, retire, recoil," is 
only foimd once besides in St Luke ix. 10 as signifying dam 
me mbduco, " to withdraw one's self privately, without noise or 
notice." 



§ 5. THE HEALINO OP THE OBKTUBIOK's SERVANT. 

(Matth. viii. 6—13; Luke vii. 1—10.) 

This narrative is one of the many little gems which form in 
themselves a united whole, and which adorn the Gospel history. 
It presents to us a religious soul in the most lovely, the most 
child-like form, which reveals freely its life of faith without any 
dogmatical colouring whatever. The centurion, probably one of 
the Roman garrison of Capemaimi, brought up in the element 
of Pagan life, but living among the Jews, had become inclined to 
the Old Testament way of life. The miracles of the patriarchal 
period, with which he had been made acquainted, he might fre- 
quently have longed to have witnessed, without being aware 
that he was destined to see infinitely greater than they ever saw. 
But fervent as was his faith, -equally profound and pure was his 
humility; he considered himself imworthy of the honour that 
the wielder of heavenly powers should enter his house. As such 
he acknowledged Jesus, but as regards his more particular views 
of Christ, it would not be easy to define them, inasmuch as they 
were probably not fully developed, as is usually the case with 
child-like minds, though at the same time essentially correct. 
An active endeavour on the part of our Lord to enlarge his ideas 
does not take place; his longing only is appeased, whereby his 
belief in the friendly manifestation of the Divine agency that 
came in contact with him became strengthened, and his perfec- 
tion prepared, from the position in which he then stood. As re- 
gards the two narratives of St Matthew and of St Luke, the latter 
has, no doubt, the advantage over the former, in so far as a 
more full and accurate exhibition of outward events is con- 
cerned. In the words of Jesus (ver. 11, 12), St Matthew only 
puts forward, in a more clear and distinct manner, that which 
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related to the Jews, of whom he takes everywhere an especial 
notice. But the circumstance that the centurion, according to St 
Luke, sends his friends to Jesus, whereas, according to St Matthew, 
he himself goes to Jesus, cannot be regarded as a contradiction, 
inasmuch as the latter representation is nothing but a more brief 
manner of expressing the matter, seeing that it was his own faith 
which was made manifest to our Lord, even in the discourse of 
his friends. Sender and others are inclined to regard this 
occurrence as identical with the one narrated by St John iv. 
46 — 53; but Llicke and Tholuck have proved the reverse in a 
convincing manner. As the history of a cure effected by our 
Saviour, this occurrence is remarkable, in so far as Christ here, 
without personal contact, merely by the magic of his will (if I 
may be permitted to use this expression), appears to act, as it 
were, at a distance, which also finds its analogy in magnetism. 
(Concerning the circumstance of the centurion's belief, on ac- 
count of which his servant is restored, comp. on St Matth. xvii. 
14 sqq.) 

Ver. 5, 6. The locale of this occurrence is pointed out with 
sufficient accuracy by both the sacred writers referred to; the 
occurrence took place on Jesus entering Capernaum. The cen- 
turion, according to St Matthew, applied in his own person to 
our Lord, praying for relief for his sick servant; but, according 
to St Luke, this occurred through mediators, viz. through the 
elders of the synagogue, to the construction of which he had 
been a contributor. This circumstance indicates that the Roman 
warrior had been overcome by the power of truth contained in 
the Old Testament rule of life, and that he had joined the 
synagogue as ffg/J^/Ai yo^ rhv &t6v, " a worshipper of God" (probably 
only as a proselyte of the gate). The centurion, impressed by 
the circumstance of his being a Gentile, dared not venture 
on approaching the Messiah in his own person, wherefore he 
sought the intercession of the representatives of the old cove- 
nant, with whom he was closely connected. (jiaTi, " boy, lad" 
= aoDXo^, "servant," St Luke vii. 2, like "^yj, "boy, lad"=^3y, 
"servant." — He was suffering from a TagaXuff/^, "palsy," by 
which term is generally understood only a partial paralysis; but 
inasmuch as this had brought the invalid near to the grave 
[fifMWs rfiXsur^v, " was about to expire"] ; hence, it is probable 
that the expression here stands for apoplexy. The Jewish at^i^- 
/3ur«goi, "elders," made use of the innofe affection of the centurion 
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towards the Jews as a motive to induce Christ, in whom thej 
themselves also presupposed healing powers, to the application 
of them to this case. — The form, ^a^s^n, " thou shalt afford, or 
rather confer," for flra^e^jj, which is read or adopted by some 
Codices, is met with also in St Luke xxii. 42; St Matth. xxvii. 4; 
St John xi. 40.) 

Ver. 7, 8. On Jesus expressing his willingness, and on his 
approach to the dwelling of the centurion (St Luke vii. 6, tv 
i^ax^av oLT^yovroi avh rrig oixtag, which means literally, " when he 
was not far from the house"), the latter, according to St Luke's 
more perfect description, sent some of his friends to our Lord, 
with a view to prevent him from personally troubling himself. 
(sxuXXw is to be found also in St Luke viii. 49, St Mark v. 35, 
and always with the signification, to trouble, to weary, to harass.) 
The idea, that the personal presence of the Saviour was not 
needed for the purpose of effecting the cure of his servant, which 
he so much desired; that our Redeemer, on the contrary, as the 
wielder of spiritual powers, could help him with a single word, 
[xoy^], bespeaks a trusting faith, and one free from every influence 
of the senses. But into the wish, that Jesus should not himself 
come into his dwelling, various feelings and sensations seem to 
have entered. For, in the first place, it was certainly the ex- 
pression of the deepest humility, which considered itself unworthy 
of the honour of a visit from a heavenly guest. (St Luke vii. 7, 
oitdt sfiavrbv n^mea 't^Sq fft sX^i^^ " not even did I deem worthy my- 
self to come unto thee;" St Matth. viii. 8, ovk dfii ixavhiy "I am 
not worthy," comp. St Matth. iii. 11.) But then, in the second 
place, with this humility might be likewise combined a fear of 
the approach of the Holy One, as threatening that which is un- 
holy with danger (comp. on St Luke v. 8). 

Ver. 9. The words in which the centurion gives expression to 
his idea, that the Saviour had no need to trouble himself per- 
sonally with his sick servant, perfectly declare the nature of the 
view which he took of the person of Jesus. He instituted a 
comparison between his relation to the spiritual world, and his 
own military rank; the latter gave him (notwithstanding his 
subordinate dignity, «//t/ v^h e^ovtriav raffffSfimg, " I am appointed, 
or set under authority") yet fuU power over his inferiors; in like 
manner, he looked upon Jesus as commanding in the world of the 
spiritual powers, which the centurion probably regarded as an army 
of angels (<rr^ar/a ov^dmsy "a heavenly host;"=Qi^^^ M1S» "the 
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host of heaven"). But wliether he regarded Jesus as one of the 
supreme princes of the angels, or as the Lord of the whole host 
of angels, cannot be determined; at all events, his ideas must 
have been misty and confused; heathenish notions of the sons of 
the gods (as was the case with the centurion at the cross spoken 
of in St Matth. xxvii. 54) may have been mixed up in his mind 
with the views which he had heard promulgated concerning the 
Messiah. But, notwithstanding this inaccuracy of his ideas, he 
harboured in his xa^dia, "heart," a deep religious life, which 
even excited the surprise of the Son of God himself. 

Ver. 10. The daufLdZtiVy "wonder,'' of our Saviour at the hum- 
ble faith of the centurion (comp. on Hatth. xv. 21 sqq. concern- 
ing the Canaanitish woman) leads to the peculiar relation of the 
Divine nature to the human, which is alluded to even in the Old 
Testament (6en. xxxii. 24 sqq.). Whilst haughtiness in man is 
an abomination in the sight of the Lord, humility finds favour 
in his sight, so that he, the Most High, dwells in the depths (of 
misery) with the lowly-minded (Ps. xxxiv. 18, 19). Here our 
Redeemer takes advantage of the manifestation of that state of 
the soul, which is the fundamental condition of the glorification 
of that which is divine in human nature, in a gentile individual, 
in order to awaken in his Jewish companions the consciousness of 
their own peculiar destination. Israel was called, not only to send 
forth the Redeemer from out her bosom, but likewise to preserve 
the fiiU susceptibility for his ministrations, and to build up by 
means thereof the ^asiXtia, roD 0«oD, " the kingdom of God," first of 
all in the midst of herself The want of this spiritual suscepti- 
bility is here reproved by Jesus, who points to the mystery of 
the transmission of the Gospel to the Gentiles, of which the 
echoes were already to be found in the Old Testament (Is. xix. 
21, 22; Ivi. 6, 7; Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 sqq.), without, however, as yet 
connecting the transmission to the heathen of the true know- 
ledge of God with the rejection of Israel. 

Ver. 11, 12. The pious centurion appears in what follows as 
the representative of the Gentiles in general, who surpassed, by 
their deep and sincere desire for the knowledge of Divine things, 
the Jews, who, in a state of deadly numbness, still clung to the 
form only. Such spiritual members of Israel (Rom. ii. 14, 15; 
xi. 17 sqq.) are regarded as existing scattered among all nations 
and regions, but as being collected and united by Christ in the 
kingdom of God, John x. 16. OAvaroXa/, "the eastern parts," 
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dv(f/jLOij " the western parts," to which St Luke moroever adds ia 
the parallel passage [Luke xiii. 29] the terms jSo^^a^ " the north 
country/' and i^o«, " the south/' denote, when considered from 
a sensible or physical point of view, all the dimensions of the 
earth's extent, thereby signifying its totality. Comp. Isa. xliii. 
6). With these are contrasted the Jews as vhi /Satf/Xg/ag, '* chil- 
dren of the kingdom," so that the Gentiles are conceived as 
holding only a more general relation to the Divine j3a<r/Xe/a, 
" kingdom." (Similar to the foregoing is Bom. ix. 25, xoXf^w 
rhv ov XaSv /Xrou, Xo^v fiov xai n)v ohx ^ya'TTjfjkfVfiv, ^ya^fiiyfiv, *^ I will 
call that which is not my people, my people, and she who was 
not beloved, beloved," according to Hos. ii. 23). The abuse of 
their prerogatives on the part of the Jews caused a direct trans- 
formation in this relation of theirs. The privileges relied upon 
by the Jewish people were transferred to the believing Gentiles; 
the punishments, which they imprecated upon the Gentiles, fell 
with redoubled force on their own heads. The prerogatives, or 
privileges here spoken of, are comprised under the &vax>J<fs&^ 
iv rfi ^aaiKtic^, "the sitting down in the kingdom/' there is no- 
thing, however, in the expression which can authorise the look- 
ing upon it as a mere figurative happiness. Jesus spoke to 
Jews, who had interwoven with the circle of the notions they 
held concerning the Messiah, the idea of a common or family re- 
past as a general expression of being or dwelling together with 
the (resuscitated) saints of olden times, a« the representatives 
of whom Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (and, according to St 
Luke xiii. 28, all the prophets) are named. Comp. Bertkoldt 
Christol. Jud. page 196, sqq.) Certain passages of the Old 
Testament (as Isa. xxv. 6) might have induced them to culti- 
vate this notion. According to this view it would be still more 
natural to perceive in the expressions of our text an accom- 
modation thereof to the Jewish notions of the kingdom of God 
being opened by a feast, if we could persuade ourselves to the 
adoption of such a feature in the idea of the Redeemer as that 
which presupposes, in his character, an accommodation of his 
views to those very popidar superstitions, to destroy which Jesus 
had come. As this one feature, moreover, is brought forward 
also in other parts of the New Testament, (Comp. St Luke xiv. 
14, 15; Revel, xix. 9), so, therefore, does this passage require 
another mode of interpretation, which shall be less opposed 
to the connected chain of Scriptural doctrine concerning the 
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last things, and to the idea of the Redeemer. There is inter- 
woven, namely, throughout the whole New Testament, the doc- 
trine of a restoration of the earth, in its present state, defiled 
by sin, (which doctrine recognised by many expositors in pas- 
sages such as the one under consideration — ^is not recognised 
by them in others, for example Rom. viii. 19 sqq.), which is ne- 
cessarily connected with the resurrection of the body, to be re- 
ceived, according to 1 Cor. xv., as a real restitution, not, it is 
true, of the perishable body of death, but of the imperishable 
one, springing up out of the elements of the former. The pas- 
sage before us refers to this restoration of the earth to its pris- 
tine paradisaical state, wherein is revealed the summit of Christ's 
strength, which overcomes all the powers of sin, so that the 
/Sotf/Xf/n, " kingdom," is here the state of righteousness which as- 
sumes also externally and visibly the dominion. His appear- 
ance, in tmison with the resurrection of the saints of the old 
covenant, may be conceived as celebrated by a new-covenant 
feast by the Redeemer, who presents himself bodily and visibly 
in the communion of those whom he acknowledges as his. As 
the departing Saviour saw himself united with his own for the 
last time at the Lord's Supper, so, in like manner, will he (ac- 
cording to St Matthew xxvi. 29) also in the kingdom of 6od 
collect them once more together with the great family of God, at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb, (Rev. xix. 9). Hence, there 
is no doubt that the fundamental idea of the Jews concerning a 
feast to be held in the kingdom of God is correct, and is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament in the very words of Jesus him- 
self; only their carnal sense, on one side, represented it in a 
gross material manner, and, on the other, viewed it in an iso- 
lated way, void of everything that is presupposed as spiritual 
therein.^ The external participation in the visibly, and also out- 

^ In consequence of such errors, Chiliasm^ was rejected by the church 
during the third century. But that the fundamental ideas thereof, with 
the exception of their materialistic form, are contained in the New Tes" 
tament, has been acknowledged in modem times by many expositors, 
from a mere polemic regard for the Bible. These fundamental ideas, 

1 ChOiasm ^firom x'^t^i, a thousand) designates Uie tenets of the Ohiliasts or Millenna- 
riaas^ who behere that after the general and final jadgment the saints shall lire for a 
thousand years on earthy under the personal reign of Christ. This doctrine is thought 
to have been first propagated in the second century by Papias, bishcm of Hierapolis. 
who is beUeved to have been a disciple of St John the Evangelist ; and being also founded 
on certain passages of the Bevelations, it was embraced by many of the early fathers, 
among others by Ireneus, Justin Martyr, and TertuUian, all great namM.— T. 
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wardly, realised kingdom of God, necessarily presupposes an in- 
ternal foundation of it in the spirit. But not less erroneous 
than Jewish materialism is the Gnostic idealism,^ which incul- 
cates, instead of the real resurrection of the body necessarily im- 
plied in a transformed glorified world, a so-called, purely spiritual 
life or existence, "Geistesleben," which, it is true, is noticed in 
Scripture, but is there rejected as a vain imagination, (2 Tim. 
ii. 18). The Bible teaches, that the soul necessarily requires 
an organ, and hence, that the slate after the dissolution of this 
earthly body is until the moment of resurrection an imperfect 
intermediate state. With the drntfraffis, "resurrection," the 
j3a(y/Xg/a, '* kingdom," is revealed in its perfect form, and it is 
even to this that our text refers. 

Whilst, therefore, the Gentiles are represented as received in- 
to the same (namely, into the fia<ti\%ia " kingdom,") the Jews, 
on the contrary, appear as shut out from it. (The term fg«, 
" without, outside," points to an ?<f«, " within, inside,** inasmuch 
as the kingdom is conceived as an exclusive region of existence, 
into which nothing foreign can intrude. Concerning this comp. 
on Matth. xxv. 10). <l>w;, " light,** to which <rx^of, " darkness," 
forms the contrast, is regarded as the element of the j8a<r/X«/a, 
" kingdom.** The epithet s^ojrs^ov, " outer,** expresses the notion 
of remoteness from the element of life and joy, (Wisd. xvii. 21, 
iviii. 1). The enjoyment of the pleasures of the feast in the 
kingdom of God finds its parallel in the xXav^fibg xai P^vy/JLCQ rS/¥ 
6d6vruv, i.e., "weeping and gnashing of teeth** in the kingdom of 
the (fxorofy " darkness,** in which expression the idea of the most 
acute feeling of pain, engendered by the knowledge of having 
missed the true object of life, stands as the everlasting truth. 

however, are no other than these : The victory of good over evil even in 
externals, and a restoration of the pristine harmony even in the visible 
creation. 

^ The Gnostic heresy is generally supposed to have arisen in the second 
century; the promulgators of this doctrine believed in the co-existence 
ab et€mo of two inimical powers of good and evil (the Oromazes and 
Asdmanes of the ancient Persians). They held that the human soul 
was of the substance of God, and denied the Godhead of Christ, but ad- 
mitted that the Divinity dwelt in him. They are accused of holding 
the opinion that the most unlawful pleasures were not only lawful but 
good, and of defiling themselves in their nocturnal meetings with all 
kinds of impurities. Doctor Hammond is of opinion that this heresy 
originated in the Apostles* days, and that St Paiil alludes to it, 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, and in many other places. — T. 
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Besides^ just so little as the /3a<r/Xf/a, "kingdom," here spoken 
of, is in itself, identical with everlasting bliss, as little is the 
xXau6fA6i X. r, X., "weeping,'' fee., with everlasting damnation; it 
is true, that ideas immediately connected with each other are fre- 
quently used to express remote analogies, and in so far is the 
relation of these contrasts to the ultimate decision based on 
truth. Meanwhile, in the description of the xXautf^^; x. r. x., 
" weeping,'' &c., we can trace besides nothing but the state of 
suifering experienced in the sheol, " hell,'' (comp. the context 
with Luke xvi. 24), which is distinguished in holy writ from 
the Gehenna. That all possibility of return cannot here be de- 
nied to the repudiated Israelites, is, above all, apparent from 
Rom. xi. 26, where the promise of salvation is made to the 
whole of Israel. 

Ver. 13. Both the sacred writers referred to, state, in conclu- 
sion, that our Redeemer, overcome by the ardent faith of the 
warrior, forthwith healed the sick man. {'Exarovrd^x^gy "cen- 
turion,'' is another form of exarSvra^^oi made use of in ver. 5. — 
The verb vyiaim, used by St Luke vii. 10, signifies " to be whole, 
to be in health," so that the cure appears also, according to his 
narrative, as one suddenly accomplished. 



§ 6. THE RAISING FROM DEATH OF THE WIDOW's SON OF NAIN. 

(St Luke vii. 11—17.) 

This event, which is related only by St Luke, is connected 
with the preceding in a direct manner, by the words iv rji Jg?; 
(ri/Ms^cf. understood) "on the succeeding day," (ver. 11); we give 
this section the more willingly a place here, inasmuch as in 
ver. 16, 17 the fame of our Lord, which now began to be spread 
abroad, forms the question, and thus refers, in a manner by no 
means obscure, to an earlier period. 

But with regard to the fact of a raising of the dead in general, 
it is a question very difBcidt to grapple with, on account of the 
uncertainty of the appearances, as well as of the nature of death. 
For, the separation of the -vj/u;^^, "soul," from the <fojfji,a, **body," 
cannot be regarded as an absolute one, even though corruption 
begin to manifest itself, because in that case the resurrection of 
the body (according to 1 Cor. xv.) would be impossible, and at 
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best, the only question then could be a new creation thereof. 
But if there remain, even in death, an unsevered bond between 
the higher principle of life and the elements of the body which 
is to be raised up again, and if it is acknowledged by physicians, 
even from the ordinary point of view of experience, that to come 
to a determination as to the actual moment when death takes 
place is very difficult, then is it comprehensible that no other 
guarantee is possible than that afforded by the word of Christ 
and the apostles against the assumption of an apparent death, 
or suspended animation in this and similar other cases of raising 
the dead recorded in the New Testament, Wherever there 
exists in fact suspended animation, as was the case with the 
daughter of Jairus (Matth. ix. 24), there it is declared by the 
mouth of Truth, although she was regarded by all others as 
being dead; but where there is death, there the same mouth of 
Truth declares it likewise without hesitation. That which the 
human eye, in its shortsightedness, could recognise but imper* 
fectly, was discerned by the Lord of the spiritual world with 
undoubting certainty. The reality of his raisings up from the 
dead, therefore, rests on the truth of his own person. — ^The given 
mode of viewing death at the same time facilitates the percep- 
tion of the resuscitation. For, as it is to happen at a future 
period, at the general resurrection, through the mighty life-be- 
stowing power of the Redeemer, in the same manner did he, on 
occasion of his individual raisings from the dead, restore anima- 
tion to the deceased (but not as yet destroyed) organ, so that 
the -vl/ux;^, "soul," already freed, could resume its possession 
thereof. Hence, every raising from death is, as it were, a total 
cure of the disturbance of the entire relation existing between 
soul and body, whereas in the usual cases of partial cures only, 
there is removed an interruption occurring in this or that de- 
partment of the psycho-corporeal organism. That same hea- 
venly power, however, which is Life itself (John i. 4), effects the 
one as well as the other. As the source of every individual life, 
it can with the same ease recall to its organ the life thence de- 
parted, and reinstate in pristine harmony that which had been 
disturbed, as newly create that which had no previous existence. 
Concerning questions such as the one, where in the meanwhile 
has dwelt the departed soid of the resuscitated person, and whe- 
ther, in the interim, it be possessed of consciousness or not, the 
Scriptures, for wise reasons, afford no information; and it is suf- 
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ficient to reflect, that as in general, so also in this case, does the 
state of the person when dying condition his future state. There- 
fore the more important is it not to view the raising up from 
death as having no connection with the moral world. Not only 
to the relatives and all those who witnessed or heard of this event, 
was the corporeal awakening to be the means of spiritual re- 
animation, but also in a more especial manner to the resuscitated 
person himself.^ So extraordinary an occurrence must necessa- 
rily have produced a powerful and decisive effect upon the inter- 
nal life, and the resuscitated person have become a living wit- 
ness to the miraculous powers of our Lord.* 

Ver. 11, 12. The city wherein dwelt the afflicted mother to 
whom Jesus gave back her restored son, was called Nain, (derived 
perhaps from 0*^3^, "fine, beautiful.") It was a small city of 
Galilee, not far from Capernaum. (Concerning ixav6g, " a con- 
siderable number," and iroXu;, "many," comp. Matth. viii. 30, 
with Luke viii. 32.) On his coming nigh to the gate of the 
city (t^Xjj), the Redeemer saw a dead man carried out; it was 
the only son of a widow. Moi'oyf wjc, as in Luke viii. 42, ix. 38, 
Heb. xi. 17, must be taken in the sense of only-begotten, i. e. 
only child. But the notion of the only c/nld here expresses at 
the. same time — as does the Hebrew word t^|-p — ^that of the 

•T 

most dear, only beloved one. 

Ver. 13, 14. The feeling of sympathy expressed by our Sa- 
viour for the mother (with regard to (rrXay^v/^KiSa/, "to have 
compassion, to feel the bowels yearn," comp. Luke i. 78) is put 
forth as the motive which created the resolution in Jesus to raise 
up the person reposing on the bier. But this does not exclude 
the idea of this action having a reference also to the resuscitated 
person. Man, as a sentient being, can never be only a means, 

* Strauss (vol. ii. p. 157, 2d edit.) thinks a reference to the re- 
suscitated person himself improbable, because it \a nowhere specially 
brought into view. But this reference required no particular men- 
tion, inasmuch s^ it is clearly self-evident. Jesus ministered always 
to the eternal welfare of men, in every word and in the slightest contact 
into which they might happen to come with him. How much more, 
then, by a raifling up from the dead ! 

* Lazarus, according to St John xL 4, 42, is raised up to the glory of 
God ; but this does not earclude, on the contrary it mcludes, the yiew of 
his death and of his raising up for his own perfection, for the starting 
into life of the whole man it is, indeed, which is the highest d6^a roD 
0ioD, ** glory of God." 
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as would here be the case, were we to regard the joy of the 
mother as the only object of the raising of the youth from the 
dead. Her joy, on the contrary, is only the immediate but 
more unessential resuU of this action, recognisable by those who 
were present; the secret result of this resuscitation was the 
spiritual raising up of the youth to a more exalted state of ex- 
istence, through which only the joy of the mother assumed a 
true and everlasting character. (The term <ro^6s here does not 
express a shuirup receptacUy but an open bier, on which the dead 
were carried to burial. The Hebrews called it ntDQ» lectuluSy 

T • 

i.e. a small couch.) 

Ver. 15, 16. Our Redeemer raised up the dead man without 
touching him, and by the mere power of his word (comp. 
Elisha's raising from the dead, 2 Kings iv. 34), which must be 
regarded as the audible expression of the invisible spiritual 
eflfect, through which the -vj/uxjj and (rw/«wx, i. e. the soul and body, 
in this youth, were brought once more into their original just 
relation to one another. The corporeal resuscitation produced 
in those present a beneficial spiritual stirring and excitement, 
and this, as was natural, imder the more special form of the 
(pS^oQ roC 0mD, "fear of God." Penetrated by the holiness of the 
ministry of Jesus, they infer very correctly, that such holiness 
combined with such power points to the certain mission of Jesus 
from another and higher world. Hence, they view the miracle, 
according to its design and purpose, as a legitimation of his 
prophetic dignity. (The expression ir^ofjjrjjg A^^yaf, "a great pro- 
phet," refers to the greatness of the miracle; acts such as the 
raising from the dead were only recognised as having been per- 
formed by the princes of the prophetic order. — Respecting 
i^/ifxi'mSai, "to visit in order to benefit," comp. Luke i. 68. 

Ver. 17. By means of such isolated flashes of his divine power 
manifested in various directions, the Redeemer awakened in the 
whole nation the consciousness that great things awaited them. 
Out of the longing expectation with which this knowledge was 
accompanied, there sprung up a deep feeling of their present 
misery and need, and an ardent assurance of the future, which 
spiritual elements the Saviour understood how to direct and 
make use of for his own holy purposes. 
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§ 7. HEALING OP ST PBTEB's MOTHEB-IN-LAW. 

(St Matth. viii. 14—17; Mark i. 29—34; Luke iv. 31—41.) 

After St Luke (iv. 31 — 37) has related the history of the 
cure of a man, in the synagogue of Capernaum, who had a spirit 
of an unclean devil, a narrative which we pass over as contain- 
ing nothing remarkable, deferring our remarks to St Matth. viii. 
28 sqq., the same evangelist connects immediately therewith the 
cure of St Peter's mother-in-law, with the formula, Am^Ag ix rrji 
&uvayoryrig, " having gone up from the synagogue.'' This narrative 
is likewise introduced by St Mark i. 29 with a similar form of 
words, whereas St Matthew connects it immediately with the nar- 
rative of the cure of the centurion's servant. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance in St Luke here is, that he mentions Simon Peter as 
a well-known person, without having before named him in his 
Gospel; this may be explained from the circumstance, that St 
L\ike might presuppose Peter as already known to Theophilus. 
But it cannot be denied, nevertheless, that this circumstance 
affords no imitnportant feature in that view, according to which 
St L\ike compiled his Gospel from existing documents; hence, as 
St Peter was mentioned in them, he was likewise mentioned in 
St L\ike, without taking into consideration that no mention had 
been made as yet of his connection with Jesus. Both St Matthew 
and St Mark had made some brief mention already of St Peter. 
(Matth. iv. 18 sqq.; Mark i. 16 sqq.) Besides, the fact itself 
contains nothing of a peculiar character; only, the general re- 
marks concerning the cures of Jesus find here likewise their 
application. (Comp. on Matth. viii. 1.) 

Ver. 14, 15. The mention of the mv^s^St nir^ou, "mother-in-law 
of Peter/' leads to the conclusion that this apostle lived in the 
conjugal state. According to 1 Cor. ix. 6, St Peter did not for- 
sake his wife, even when engaged in the pursuit of his apostohc 
calling, but was accompanied by her on his missionary journeys. 
(To attempt to explain the nature of the woman's disease from 
the ^^rp fiiydXtf) <ruM;^i<rtfa/, literally, " the being oppressed with 
a great fever," of St Luke, would always be very unsatisfactory.) 
— In this case, likewise, our Lord performed his ministry 
through an immediate touch (n-^aro tt^ x*'i^^> " ^® touched her 

u 
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hand"), and restored her so entirely to her former healthy 
state, that she could immediately go about her businese. In 
the d/axovfi/V abroTg, " ministering unto them," must only be seen 
the restUt of the cure; here, too, must the proper object of the 
cure be regarded as one of a moral character. 

Ver. 16. Thereupon, the renown of the miraculous cures of 
Jesus brought to him multitudes of those who sought for help. 
They came after sunset, beoause the heat of the day would have 
proyed too wearisome to the infirm. The SciTiour, surrounded 
by hosts of such unhappy beings, that were bowed down by 
bodily afflictions, presented,'r-*whilst thus Engaged in the cura- 
tive ministrations, by means of which he remedied or alleviated 
their external necesBities,--a picture of the spiritual ministiyy 
which he incessantly exercises, through the power of his redemp- 
tion, within the heart of man. It must, however, be assnm^, 
that our Saviour, even in his corporeal redemption frotti their 
infirmities, i.e. in redeeming or freeing the bodies of men, and 
through the dense chaos of earthly cares, must have directed 
attention to the detrimental state of the soul, and to its cure. 
(For that which concerns the datfioftt,6/i,mt, " those possessed with 
devils," as well as his prohibition to the demons to speak of him 
[Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41], comp. the comment. 9n Matth. viii. 
28 8qq.) 

Ver. 17. St Matthew, who, writing more especially for the 
Jews, endeavours to connect the phenomena of the life of Jesue 
with the delineations of the Messiah as given in the Old Testa* 
ment, here cites Is. liii. 4, with the formula, ^aa^ cXu^toS^, "to the 
end that might be fulfilled," which is so usual with him. (Comp. 
on Matth. i. 22.) Moreover, the Evangelist here departs again 
from the text of the Septuagint, by which the Hebrew text ie 
thus rendered: o5rog rcc^ kfiM^iai ifASt¥ ^j^i/, nal ^^i ^y 6du¥&rat^ 
" he bears our iniquities, and suffers on our account," in which 
form the words were utterly unsuitable for his purpose. He 
follows very accurately the original text, and translates •^, 
Atf^fw/a, "sickness, infirmity," and alM3Q, vCtfog, "disease;" the 
verbs ^j^> and ^yn, " to bear up, support, to bear, carry," used 
by the prophet, are rendered by St Matthew Xo^^aw/v, "to 
take," and paard^^ftv, " to bear or carry." This independent 
mode of treating the quotations from the Old Testament does 
not admit, in the Greek of St Matthew, of a common translation. 
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that is such an one, in which the translator does not make free 
use of his own ideas. But the quotation of this identical pas- 
sage does not seem to suit the object kept in view by the con- 
text, especially since, in 1 Peter ii. 24, the same passage is made 
use of to illustrate the representative satisfaction, or atonement 
of the Redeemer, and since throughout the entire of the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah tliere is contained a description of the Messiah, 
as suffering for sinful human nature. Yet, the apparent differ^ 
ence in the exposition of the same passage by two writers of 
the New Testament disappears, if we observe that the physical 
sufferings (as the climax of which we must regard ^Amtoi^ 
" death,'' comp. Rom. vi. 23) are but the reverse side of the 
consequences of sin. Tlie Saviour, who was called to re- 
establish the original state of humanity, abrogated external 
suffering no less than the internal, and in general the former 
first ; because, the being freed therefrom would of necessity be 
a means of awakening a longing after the freedom of the soul 
from its sufferings, and of animating the belief in the possibility 
thereof. The application, then, of the redeeming ministry of 
Christ to corporeal sufferings, as little excludes the application 
thereof to the spiritual necessities, as, on the contrary, the re- 
lation thereof 1o the spiritual necessities excludes its application 
to bodily sufferings. The entif-e man is the object of redemp- 
tion, — ^the body as well as the soul. What appears to be diffi- 
cult only is that Xof^li^Hiv, " to take," and ^<rrdf^nvy "to bear, or 
carry," are used in the same manner with relation to Christ, in 
reference to the a^i^fw/a/, " infirmities," and wJ<r©/, " diseases," as 
in his relation to the internal sufferings of mankind. (Comp. 
John i. 29, where our Lord is called djukvdg roO SioD, 6 al^w n)v 
kfjMfTtav r«D x^/mv, literally, " the Lamb of Ood who takes away 
the sin of the world.") It appears, as though the exercise of the 
curative ministry were by no means anything difficult, or attended 
with pain, for which ^a^Al^tify '* to bear or suffer," might be a 
suitable expression. One feels, therefore, tempted to take Xa/** 
fidniv and ^aifrdt,n9 merely as a=rd^af#ff^, "to take away," which, 
it is tru€^ is by no means according to the context of the passage 
(Is. liii.), in which our Redeemer appears altogether as the suffer- 
ing one. This difficulty becomes solved, nevertheless, if we con- 
ceive the healing ministry of Jesus as being less unsubstantial. 
If we view the person of the Redeemer as we must do, as being 
altogether a real human person, as one clearly distinct from his 
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divine person, then we shall be able to think no otherwise than 
that the healing ministry of our Lord consisted in a pouring 
forth and exhalation of his fulness of life; that his whole soul, 
moreover, entered with a fervent sympathy into the troubles of 
the suffering person; that he participated with them a true sym- 
pathetic pain. Hence, as physical exertion produced in him a 
physical exhaustion (John iv. 6), so in like rfanner must every 
spiritual activity have produced in him spiritual exhaustion^ 
We may say, therefore, that Jesus, even in reference to the 
a^miat, " infirmities,'' and v^o/, " diseases," laboured in his -^xii 
" soul," and bore the sins of the world. 



§ 8. THE FISHIKG OF ST PBTEB. 

(Luke iv. 42—44 [Mark i. 35—39]; Luke v. 1—11.) 

The idea last touched upon, finds also its confirmation in the 
verses of Luke and Mark which immediately succed. For, early on 
the following morning (St Mark has •vw;;^ov X/a^, " very early," for 
the more usual nfii^ag ytvofievrjiy " when it was day," of St Luke. 
The expression, iwvxov, for which some Codices r^, «iw%a, is met 
with only in this place), our Redeemer went to a solitary place 
{tif t^7ifM¥ T^ovy " into a desert place"), to pour out his soul in 
prayer. (Mention repeatedly is made of Jesus remaining in 
silent prayer throughout the whole of the night. Comp. Luke 
V. 16; vi. 12; ix. 28.) That this retirement of our Lord, to 
pour out his soul in solitary prayer, emanated from a real feeling 
of necessity, we are compelled to assume, unless our Lord is to 
be supposed as having done that which was of an empty, useless 
character, or for mere appearance sake, all which could only 
contribute to favour mere fancifid notions. We should rather 
regard Jesus, according to the Scripture view, as like imto men 
in all things, " %ar^ «'(£wa," sin only excepted, in order that he 
might be merciful, "iXi^Aiwv," (Heb. ii. 17); and in this very view 
of our Lord's character is contained a richer source of comfort, as 
well as the possibility of making Jesus our pattern. Considered 
with regard to his human development, the prayers of Jesus, 
therefore (which must indeed be regarded as having never been 
interrupted, according to the command given to us by our Lord 
himself [Luke xviii. 1 sqq.], but which, nevertheless, had their 
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"climax on occasions speciallj devoted thereto), may be looked 
upon as periods of heavenly recreation and strengthening from 
above, which were needed to enable him to overcome the powers 
of darkness, that were constantly warring against him. But 
the occasional times more immediately devoted to prayer by our 
Lord, must be regarded at the same time as periods, in which 
the Redeemer gave himself up to the contemplation of the ex* 
alted piuposes for which he was destined by the Father, and in 
which he fathomed the depths of Divine love, in order to. devote 
himself more and more to the perfect consummation of his work. 
Ver. 43. But the people, seized by the impression which 
the works of Jesus produced, hastened after him into the desert 
place, and St Peter, who always appears as the most active 
among the apostles, went to Jesus to announce to him that the 
multitude sought him. But our Lord withdraws from them 
with the remark, that he wished to extend his ministry over 
the whole of Israel. For, according to its whole plan, the mi- 
nistry of the Saviour was not originally calculated upon as con- 
fining his labours continually to one and the same place; but, 
on the contrary, was intended to awaken the entire mass of the 
nation from the sleep of death. Hence, he never dwelt long in 
one place, but journeyed hither and thither. The more especial 
guidance of the soul Jesus confined to the narrower or wider 
circle of his disciples, who gave themselves up so entirely to his 
sanctifying infiuence, that they forsook everything else, resigned 
their former connections and employments, and followed him. 
(Mark i. 38 uses the expression, hx^f^^^oLi xu/M9r6\ttfy '' adjoining 
towns or villages,'' which occurs only in this passage. By the 
word x(ufi,09r6Xiti, he intends us to imderstandthe larger boroughs, 
approaching in extent to cities. The participle, ip^^Awvog, " ad- 
joining," must be received as in fifii^cA ixf^f^m, " the next day," 
ixofAtvov tfajSjSarov, " the approaching Sabbath" [Luke xiii. 33; 
Acts of the Apostles xiii. 44], in the sense of near, adjoining, 
bordering upon. — Peculiar to Mark, moreover, is the passage, i/^ 
rovro lgiX){Xutfa, " for this have I come forth," which corresponds 
to the i/g rovTo &in<rraXfuu, literally, " for this I have been sent," 
of St Luke iv. 43. In St Mark, it is true, is likewise found the 
reading, IXjjXuda, " I have come," but which, as the more com- 
mon phrase [i^t^at, " to have come," sc. tig rhv xSfffMv, " into the 
world"], must give place to the more uncommon one. For, the 
term, •Jif^Kftfa/, " to have come forth," refers to the formula of 
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St John, i^i^x^ff^^ ix rwi Oiov, " to have oomo forth from God," 
in rou u^tr^g, "from tho Father,'' with which U r&v wgwm, "from 
heaven,'' would be synonymous. [Comp, John viii, 42; xiii. 8; 
xvi. 27, 28; xvii. 8.] Thus, there is contained in the expres* 
sion, jgfXfjXu^a, a determinate reference to the original relation 
of the Son to the Father, whereas the expression, iwrfimotX/xa/, "I 
am sent from," only refers to the appearance of Jesus aa willed 
by God.) 

Lukev. 1. Connected herewith, in a vague and uncertain 
manner, is the narrative of St Peter's draught of fishes; for the 
ix^^9 " multitude," whose importunate nearness here forma the 
question Q^rtx^TAw, which here signifies " to press upon, to li« 
heavy upon," is, it is true, a sign of zeal, but likewise of a bur- 
then as regards Jesus), is not the same mentioned at ver. 42 
of the preceding chapter, inasmuch as the formula which refers 
back to passing events in general, fv xnsv<f<rw h raTg eu¥aymya7\: rij^ 
Tm}jX^ag, "he was preaching in the synagogues of Galilee,^' hero 
intervenes. The connection, therefore, existing between this 
narrative and the preceding one, is but uncertain. As regards 
the narrative itself, of St Peter s draught of fishes, it has been 
observed already on Matth. iv. 18, that in the sketch-like de- 
scription of the calling of St Peter therein given (on which sub- 
ject St John alone throws a thoroughly pervading light), the 
information, that Peter was called to be a fisher of men, waa 
only introduced as an isolated feature into the picture, without 
its affording ground for the assertion, that this expression of 
Jesus was immediately made use of by him on his first meeting 
with Peter. The more exact historical commimication respect- 
ing this occurrence, in which our liord designates Peter a fisher 
of men, is only given by St Luke in this chapter; but he pre- 
supposes an earlier acquaintance of Jesus with Peter, and only 
shows how, on this occasion, the might and greatness of Jesus 
were displayed to the apostle in their unlooked-for glory, and 
bow thereby he became indissolubly attached to the person of 
the Redeemer* (The Lake of Gennesareth, on the shores of 
which we here find Christ teaching, derives its name from th« 
strip of country called rii^<r«if, " Gennesar." [Joseph, de Bell. 

Jud. iii. 10, 7i i ^ >JfMni Tim^»S A^ rij^ Tf«<ri%oDj x<^c x^t^jAvu, 
" the Lake Gennesar, moreover, is so called from the surround- 
ing region."] This lake is called likewise ^iXwunt rij; TaXtXaimg^ 
"Sea of Galilee" [Mattb. iv. 18]. In the Old Testament this 
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Iftke is called [Numb, xxxiv. 11; Jos. ziii. 27] ma^ Q^- ^o 
Chaldee mode of writing this name fluctuated between -^03^ 
1D3''i "ID^IJ- [Comp. Winer's Realworterbuch under this word.] 
The extension or length of the lake amounts, according to Jose* 
phus [at the place above cited], to 120 stadia [about 12 English 
miles], and its width to that of 40 stadia.^) 

* JDa? D^> ** Jani Kinnereth,** ie. the sea of gladness or rejoicing, thii 
name being eyidentlj deriyed from -^^33, " Kinnor,** in the Chaldee, 
•^, ''Kinnor," and -^35, ''Kannar,- in the Arabic,"!^ "Kinar,*'in 
the Greek, juyv^a, a harp, or psaltery. In Gen. iv. 21, -^jp, '' Kinnor,'! 
and according to the Targmn, M^^^jg, " Kmnorad," the harp. Hence, 
pr\^, " Kinnereth,*' Gr. x*^'S^> quasi, the region of the harp or psal- 

teiy, that is, resounding with the mnsic of that instrament, from its 
abundant fertility and consequent population. In the Chaldee lan- 
guage it is called •^p'^J^i ** GKnnosar,* and from a corrupt amalgama- 
tion of the two names is derived the Greek name Ti¥vfi^i$ and 
TMvvntfd^y by which the city and the lake are distinguished in tne New 
Testament This region was celebrated, from the earliest times, for its 
fertility; we find express mention made of it by name as early as in 
Deut. iiL 17, where Chinnereth, i.e. Kinnereth, (in the Chaldee Tar- 
gum, " Ginnasar," and in the Septuagint, by a singular misappropriation 
of the Hebrew preposition, no doubt mistaken for an Hermantive q 
Ma;^f yf^f ^, *^ Makenereth,") is named as belonging to the inheritance of 
the tribes of Beuben and GacL It is also noticed in Josh, xi 2, wherein 
the Septuagint (there being no preposition prefixed) renders it correoUiy 
Xfvi|f^, and where, we may fairly infer, a city of some importance ex- 
isted eyen at that early period, as Joshua speajcs of the plain south of 
Kinnoroth. Either on the site, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this ancient city, as we learn from Josephtu, (Ant lib. 18^ c 3,) '* Herod 
the Tetrarch," having been received into the immediate friendship of 
the emperor Tiberius, called the city which he had built after his name, 
Tiberias, for which city he had chosen the choicest land of Ghdilee, on 
the shore of the lake of Gknnesereth, not far from the town of Emmau% 
where there are springs of hot water." From the name of this city, we 
find the lake also bearing the name of ''the Lake of Tiberias," and in St 
John vi 1, "the Sea of GhJilee {^aXda^^ ri^ TaXiXa/af), whidi is the Sea 
of Tiberias.** Besides the city of Tiberias, or Gennessareth, whidi be- 
longed to the tribe of N^tali, this lake had several other cities and 
towns of note on its shores, among the rest Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorasin, and Magdala. Pliny (Lib. 5, c. 15,) says of this celebrated 
lake : Jordanis in lacum se fundit, quem plures Genneseram vocant, 
16 millia passuum longitudinis, 6 millia latitudinis; amoenis ciroum- 
septum (^pidis, i.e. ''The Jordan pours itself into a lake, which is 
called by most people Gennesara; it is sixteen miles long, and six wide, 
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Ver. 2, 3. The great multitude of the people induced Jesus to 
leave the shore, and to enter into one of the vessels or boats. 

and is surrounded with pleasant towns." The account of the present 
state of this celebrated lake, and its once mighty cities and opulent 
towns, as given by the Abbate Mariti, is very interesting. Of the city 
of Tiberias he writes : " The city of Tiberias was one of <he most consid- 
erable in DecapoUs. It was built by Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 
Situated towards the southern part of the Lake of Grenezareth, it ex- 
tended its ancient walls for diree miles towards the south, and in 
breadth occupied all that space which lies between the lake and the 
mountains. This city submitted to Vespasian, and received among 
its inhabitants all the Jews who escaped from Jerusalem. The Chris^ 
tians seized it in 1100, under Godfrey of Bouillon, but they lost it in 
1186, by the treachery of Raymond III. count of Toulouse. It was the 
seat of a bishop, suffragan to the see of Nazareth, as long as the 
Christian kings of Jerusalem were masters of it At present it is much, 
less than it formerly was, being no more than a mile in circumference. 
It is of a square form, and traction says that its waUs were built by a 
Hebrew woman. The external appearance of this city gives rise to the 
most melancholy and gloomy ideas, and in the interior nothing is to be 
observed but misery and desolation. On one side you see ruins half 
buried in the earth, and on the other some shattered edifices, con- 
verted into a kind of huts or cabins. About a hundred of shadows, 
who, I was told, were the inhabitants of the place, flock with great 
eagerness around the traveller, whom they survey with an air of 
astonishment, little calculated to inspire him with confidence. Before 
the year 1759, the city was better inhabited, and made a somewhat 
less melancholy appearance. It contained several very beautiful edifices 
and ancient churches worthy of attention. The chief Selobi, Daher 
Pashaw's son, had erected a vast palace here, in which he resided. But 
all these ornaments of the city disappeared at once. One building 
to the west of the city, on the borders of the lake, escaped the ravage 
occasioned by the earthquake; it is a large church, which was long 
abandoned to the flocks and herds that took shelter in it; but the 
Christians had the courage to repair it when Daher invited them to 
come and inhabit the ruins of Tiberias. This place of worship serves 
also as an hospital for strangers, who are received in a very generous 
manner.** Speaking of the lake, the same traveller says: "The mild 
and delectable water of this lake, which is made use of by the inhabi- 
tants of Tiberias, flows from the sources of the Jor and the Dan at the 
foot of the Anti-Libanus, where stood the city of Pancades, called like- 
wise Cesaraea; through this lake runs the river Jordan, which falls into 
the Dead Sea. It is sometimes subject to great commotions, occasioned 
by a neighbouring chain of mountains, where the winds, meeting with 
opposition, and being driven back violently, rush down upon the water, 
and agitate it with great violence. It is rare to find here any boats or 
vessels, because its banks are now barren and uncultivated. I was told 
that none had been seen for the space of thirty years. Several cele- 
brated cities existed formerly on its shores, of which nothing now re- 
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The latter had been hauled up on the shore, as is customaiy 
with small vessels. Jesus prayed Peter, to whom the vessel 
belonged, to thrust out a little from the land into deep water 
{d^h fiji yni rxamyayth^ literally, " to draw off from the land"), 
and thus taught from out the ship, unmolested by the pressure 
of the multitude. This setting afloat must be distinguished from 
the pulling off of the ship into the deep sea {wamyayth i/^ rh 
fid^g, "to pull off into the deep" =aftwm, ver. 4); this was 
done, in order to be able to fish, or cast out the net. 

Ver. 4, 5. After his discourse was finished, and after the con- 
sequent dismissal of the multitude, our Lord desired Peter to 
let down his net for a draught. (xaXa^u, properly speaking, 
signifies, to relax, to loosen, as, for example, a bow; but it 
likewise means, to lower, to let down.) St Peter, discouraged by 
a whole night spent in fruitless labour (a circumstance which 
indicates clearly that the apostles pursued at that period, at 
least from time to time, their usual occupation), obeys the com- 
mand of Jesus more from a reverence for his person, than from 
his own belief in a happy result. CE^/erranj^, "master," is only 
used by St Luke [viii. 24, 45; ix. 33, 49; xvii. 13]. By this 
name he calls Jesus, instead of attributing to him the Hebrew 
title, *Pai8/3/, " Rabbi" [^2l"l]> *^ expression which he could by 
no means assume as being understood by his Greek readers. 

mains but shapeless ruins. The Sea of Gralilee is an object of great 
veneration among the neighbouring Christians, as having been so much 
frequented by Christ and the apostles. At the distance of a mile from 
Tiberias on the north, there was formerly a town celebrated for the vic- 
tories of Vespasian, and of which some vestiges may yet be seen. This 
town was called Emmaus, which signifies tiie BcUhy on account of its 
hot springs. I was assured that they were endowed with the virtue to 
cure many diseases. The water issues in great abundance from the foot 
of a mountain near the Sea of Gbklilee, and it is so hot, that it is not 
possible to take a pebble out of it with the bare hand; at some distance 
from their source, these springs fill a small reservoir, which has been 
constructed and divided into baths by the Arabs. On tasting some of 
this water, I found it brackish and sidphurous. It exhaled a disagree- 
able odour, and left on my tongue a kind of sediment, which was in 
colour like brick dust." (Viaggi in Cipri, Soria e La Terra Santa, vol 
ii cap. 8). What a melancholy contrast is afibrded, by the present de- 
serted state of the Sea of G^nnesareth, as described above, to the busy 
picture drawn by St Mark, in his lively narrative of Christ stilling the 
waves, wherein the lake is represented as alive with vessels, xai ^XXa di 
xXoid^ta riv fAtr auroD, "and other small ships were with him," Mark 
iv. 36.— T. 
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Yet does he also make use of the term d/6daxa\oi, '^ teacher, 
preceptor," which here signifies, likewise, "Master,'' instead 
thereof [as, for example, vii. 40], 

Ver. 6, 7. Peter complies with the wish of our Redeemer, and 
they enclosed in their net a great multitude of fishes, so that it 
broke, and their companions were obliged to bring the other 
ship, in order to assist in gathering in the blessing bestowed on 
them, (BviiXi<r^i only occurs in this place with the signification 
of, to be immersed, to sink in the deep, to cause to sink; in 1 
Tim. vi. 9 it is used in a figurative sense.) — ^The blessing of this 
draught of fish (which forms a contrast to the fruitless fishing of 
the previous night, inasmuch as Peter laboured by himself) must 
be viewed, it is evident, according to the intention of the sacred 
writer, a^ the rewU of the presence of Jesus, and the effect of 
his power. Hence, Christ here appears as the ruler of nature, 
or creation, who is able, by the mysterious magic of his will, to 
lead or direct the creatures that are without reason, according 
to his own views or determination,' even in like manner as the 
same power of the wonder-working God, the ruler of the uni- 
verse, annually guides the fish of the sea, and the birds of the 
air, by means of invisible bonds, in the cycle of their course.^ 
Phsenomena, analogous to the great wonders of nature, surround 
the person of our Lord, as if collected around their centre; he 
rules as the visible God, personally present throughout the wide 
kingdom of nature; every thing is bound up with the word of 
his mouth, which is the expression of his holy will, by means of 
invisible mysterious bonds. And the apparently imconscioua 
movements and agitations of nature, ruled by His onmiscienee, 
appear as guided to serve the highest purposes in the moral 
world. 

^ The notion entertained conceming the so-called IiutineU, by meant 
of which animals are said to be guided in their thoroughly well-regujated 
modes of action, is destructive of the deeper view of, or inquiry into the 
principle of natural life. Of the instincts, which animals are said to 
possess as something differing altogether from the general natural-life* 
[Mrineiple, the same is to be inferred which must be said of the so-ealled 
powevM of the Knd (Seelenverm5gen), or nahtral powers (Naturkrafta), 
in so fiur as they are looked upon as separate organs, or instruments of 
action, whieh exist and act for themselves. As these are the outward 
expressions of the One soul-imbued life (des Einen saehsdien Leben^ 
so are those the outward expres^ons of the One great natural Li£» 
(des Einen grossen Naturlebens), which must not be riewed as exiituig 
wWwut God, but as being in GK)d. 
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Ver. 8, 9. The feeling of the presence of a apeoial Divine 
domination, which announced itgelf to them as emanating from 
Jesus, seized upon them all, and produced in them an astonish* 
ment, mingled with fear ($dftfiog, ''consternation"); but in the 
excitable person of Peter this feeling expressed itself both in 
words and in deeds. His unholiness appeared to him as forming 
80 piercing a contrast with the heavenlj power that was mani* 
feated to him in the person of the Redeemer, that he fell at the 
knees of Jesus, on the one hand worshipping him, and praying 
him, on the other, i^ix^ An^ ifi^a, '' depart from me." Herein 
WM contained, beyond doubt, the idea, that that which is holy 
and that which is unholy cannot possibly agree or harmonise 
with each other. (T^oever beholds God, must die [Judges vi. 
23; xiii. 22; Dan. x. 17], an idea which embodies much perfect 
truth as regards the revelation of Divine things, considered as 
under the law [under which we must view St Peter as yet stand* 
ing], amidst the thunders of Mount Sinai [Exod, xix. 16]. In 
the loving manifestation of God in the Redeemer, however, the 
near approach of God to sinful man is not only supportable, but 
is even animating and refreshing, inasmuch as this presence of 
God suffers not that which is old to pass away suddenly, but 
gradually, reproducing, at the same time, in the soul, that which 
is new. Hence, our Lord appeases the apostle's anxiety, that is 
to say, he altogether removes his fears, and calls upon him to 
become a fellow-labourer in the building up of his kingdom, to 
lay the foundations of which he himself had come. 

Ver. 10, 11. The point of the whole ooourrenoe, wherein not 
only the draught of fishes but likewise the confirmation of the 
apostles in their faith were things of secondary consideration, is 
found in the passage: &^ rtv rDv t&fi ^^ty^Siv dv^^io^rovi, which sig- 
nifies literally, " from henceforth thou shalt be a capturer of 
men." For, in this occurrence there becomes manifest to us a 
characteristic of the actions of Jesus, for the consideration of 
which we shall hereafker be furnished with frequent opportuni- 
ties. The Redeemer teaches by actions, he speaks by means of 
deeds to those that surround him; casting a profound spiritual 
glance into the nature of things, he understood how to apply the 
formations of nature by his manner of treating them to the pur- 
pose of constructing a rich symbolism or system of hierogly- 
phics.^ We find also something analogous to this in the actions 

^ St A iigustine says most pertinently concerning this matter : Inter- 
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of great and exalted earthly persons. The ideas by which they 
are actuated are reflected in whatsoever they do, and very fre- 
quently the most insignificant circumstances assume a noble 
character under their influence. Such a symbolism of works ex- 
pressly manifests itself in the ministry of the old prophets (comp. 
Jerem. xiii. 1 sqq., Ezek. xii. 1 sqq., xxiv. 1 sqq.) Among the 
acts of Jesus this characteristic manifests itself in a manner not 
to be mistaken in the cursing of the flg tree (Matth. xxi. 18 sqq.), 
which, without such an assumption, would present difficulties 
not easily to be solved. But the advantages and prerogatives 
of such a language of actions force themselves spontaneously upon 
the reader's mind; under the predominant rule of the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, which always ta]|^ place in the imper- 
fectly developed mind of the imreflecting, a living, concrete fact 
produces a much greater result than mere abstract reasoning. 
In the question: Wherein is contained the significancy of this 
particular occurrence, we are met by the circumstance that an 
occurrence similar to that which here opened the way for a 
nearer connection between St Peter and our Redeemer, likewise 
closes it at last (John xxi.) We thus meet with a symbolic sign of 
the future spiritualministry of St Peter, who is therein regarded 
as the representative of the apostolic body, at the commencement 
and at the conclusion of the dwelling in earthly commimion of 
St Peter with his Lord. In the text: tap t^aty^Siv dtirS^ctf^rouf, " thou 
shalt be a capturer of men" (instead of which we find both in St 
Matth. iv. 19, and in St Mark i. 17, the words: irottiffca vfiag aTutJi 
Av^^ut^uvy " I will make you fishers of men"), is formed by the 
notion of conquering for himself not only the point of compari- 

rogemus ipsa miracula, quid nobis loquantur de Christo, habent enim, si 
intelligantur, linguam suam. Nam quia ipse Christus verbum est, 
etiam factum verbi verbum nobis est. ^* Let us ask the miracles them- 
selves what they can speak to us concerning Christ, for they have, if 
they be understood, their own peculiar ian^iage. For, seeing that 
Christ himself is the word, the act of the word also is a word to ua" 
(Tract, xxiv. in Joann. 0pp. vol. iiL p. 349, Edit Bened.) Compare 
with these words the fine passage from Hamanns works (vol. i. p. 50), 
who, completely independent of this father of the church, and taught by 
the Spirit that teaches at all times, and in all climates or regions, one 
and the same truthy thus writes : " Every biblical narrative bears the 
image of man, a body which is but vain dust and ashes, this is the lite- 
ral sense; but it likewise contains a soul, the breath of God, the Life 
and the Light, that shines in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not." 
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«on with the spiritual ministry of the apostles, but it is evident 
that likewise other spiritual allusions here offer themselves. 
In the first place, the idea of catching comprehends the relative 
position of a known person to one unknown, and of the latter 
being overcome by the former. The same idea presents itself 
in the relative position of the apostles (as the representatives of 
the jSoMr/Xi/o, " kingdom") to the xScfi^g, " world." Whilst the 
former represent the more exalted life-bestowing principle, the 
members of the x6tf/Aog, "world," occupy the position of those who 
are unacquainted with the nature of the more exalted life. And, 
in the second place, the figurative view of the fishing refers to the 
transference of those that have become believers, from their old 
element of life, into the pure sacred element of the Gospel, a 
view which is brought prominently forward in the hymn which is 
ascribed to Clemens of Alexandria, and which runs thus : — 

iStrt^ 'IijtfoD — Saviour Jesus — 

' AX/gD fj,t^6*ir(av Fisher of men, 

TeHtv 6(aZpiJAvo)v Of the saved onesj 

Hikayorji xaxiai From the sea of sin 

'iX^^i ayvous The sacred fish 

Kv/jMTOi ix^^^^ From the inimical billow 

rXuxf^ ^ufi diXtdt^uv Making a bait for them with thy sweet Hfe. 

Allusions to this transition from the former, i.e. old element of 
life, into the new one of Christianity, are very frequently met 
with in the most remote periods of the Christian church, wherein 
the term ix^vg, "fish," is used when speaking of Christians. 
(Comp. Suiceri Thes. eccl. s. v. aX/i 6^, " a fisherman"). Even in 
the Old Testament are already contained the elements of this 
comparison, see Jerem. xvi. 16, where it is said in the first 
hemistich, according to the Septuagint, idov, lyw d^otrriXku rods 
d>jiTi; rovi ToXkovgj Xiytt xd^tog, xai dXttvffouaiv avrovg, " Behold, I will 
send forth the many fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish 
them." Parallel therewith is the passage contained in the 
second hemistich, &iroarsXk(a rovg 'roXkovg dri^surdg xai ^fj^iuifovfftv 
avrovg, " I will send forth the many htmters, and they shall hunt 
them." 

Ver. 11. This wondrous occurrence drew closer the bond that 
held together the Redeemer and his disciples; they forsook their 
earthly pursuits, and, following after Christ, they chose the spi- 
ritual calling, which he had pointed out to them, in its analogy 
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with the external one which they had formerly pursued. But the 
terms, A^/i wx/, " to leave/' and AxoXovh^, " to follow," must not be 
viewed merely as an external act, but pre-eminently as an in- 
ternal process, of which the external one only formed the visible 
impress. The power of the higher life in Christ which had laid 
hold upon them, spiritually freed them from their earthly fetters, 
and enchained them, by means of inviiible bonds, to their mas- 
ter. As to the external view, they returned, even at a subse- 
quent period, to their daily occupations (comp. on John xxi. Ssqq.). 



§ 9. JESUS STILLS THE TEMPEST OK THE SEA. 

(StMatth.viii.18— 27; St Mark i v. 85—41; StLukeviii.22— 25.) 

According to St Matthew and St Mark, the following event suc- 
ceeds immediately to the cure of the mother-in-law of St Peter 
{h ixihfi rfi fifii^(f, " on the same day") ; in St Luke, on the con- 
trary, this occurrence stands in a completely different connec- 
tion, and is only connected by means of the loose formula, h puf 
ru¥ nfii^uv, " on one of those days," with that which precedes it. 
The first verses of this section of St Matth. (viii. 19, 22) are, 
moreover, parallel to a passage of St Luke (ix. 57 sqq.), which is 
separated from the former (viii. 22 sqq.) by a large intermediate 
space. Since we have seen above (Luke iv. 42 sqq. ; v. 1 sqq.), 
that, according to St Luke, even in as immediate a manner as in 
St Matthew and St Mark, the narrative of stilling of the tempest 
on the sea, so, in like manner, the section of St Luke, which 
we have just now explained, succeeds the narrative of the 
cure of the mother-in-law of St Peter; but as, according to all 
the three Evangelists, the stilling of the tempest is followed by 
the cure of the Gergesene, with an accurate agreement as to 
time and place, hence have we here a new and striking in- 
stance of the uncertainty involved in eveiy attempt to bring 
together, into a chronological whole, the isolated features of this 
section from out the various narratives of the Evangelists. The 
words of St Matthew viii. 19 — 22 form, moreover, rather an in- 
troduction, than a portion of the connected course of the narra- 
tive. St Luke has treated them^ in a subsequent chapter, 
(ix. 57 sqq.) in a more complete connexion, and with ftirther 
internal improvement; we therefore defer our exposition of this 
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paasage, until we come to treat of the concluding verses of that 
chapter. St Matthew seems to have placed it here, in this sec- 
tion which treats of the miraculous acts of Jesus, in order to 
render the more forcibly prominent the contrast therein exist- 
ing to the all-comn^anding will of Jesus, and in order to clearly 
point out that the greatness of the requisition to follow him who 
had no place whereon to lay down his head becomes, in its turn, 
mitigated by the fact, that the same person had the full com- 
mand of the elements. With regard to the action itself, it in- 
troduces the Redeemer in a new light as the ruler of nature, 
and, in fact, as the stiller and calmer of her convulsions and 
spasms. Sin, which in its fearful efficacy has disturbed even the 
physical portion of existence, is hereby represented as subdued 
by the Prince of Peace, in the most varied forms of its outward 
manifestation, (Jes. ix. 6). In so far as that which is external 
forms everywhere a mirror reflecting that which is internal, this 
and similar events recorded in the Gospel-history, express the 
analogous ministry of the Redeemer, in the agitated world of 
the internal life of man. (Comp. on Matthew xiv. 21, 22). The 
Redeemer, with the party of his disciples in a ship, tossed about by 
the waves of the sea, is a natural representation of the ark, with 
the representatives of future or regenerating humanity; and the 
type of the church in its relative position to the viXayog naxtag, 
" sea of evil," in the x6<ffLog, " world." 

Ver. 23, 24. Our Lord having determined to cross over to 
the eastern coast of the lake, (ver. 18,) went on board the ship, 
and fell fast asleep. The careful Evangelist St Mark depicts 
this scene with more minuteness, for, he in one place remarks, 
that in company with this vessel, many other barks crossed the 
sea at the same time (iv. 36), and in another verse he depicts 
the exact position in which the Redeemer had laid himself 
down. (He was sleeping on the ^^vfiva, the " poop, or stem," 
[the hindmost part of the sliip, Acts of the Ap. xxvii. 29, 41,] 
with his head reclining on a pillow or cushion. ll^(i(rKi<pd\atov is 
probably a prop or support of any kind; it signifies generally, 
in other cases, a cushion for the head). Whilst Jesus slept, 
there arose a sudden tempest. (Instead of Xa/>.a4', "tempest, 
whirlwind," of Luke and Mark, St Matthew has (W/tf/t^^^ " a vio- 
lent agitation," which properly speaking, signifies an earth- 
quake, and thence a violent concussion. The Septuagint makes 
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use of it for "^yo* " ^ whirlwind, a violent storm or tempest," 
2;:King8ii. 1, 11. 

Ver. 25, 26. Although of litUe faith, in so far as they feared to 
perish with the slumbering Redeemer (concerning hXtySviarog, "of 
little faith," comp. on Matth. vi. 30), yet were they believing, in- 
asmuch as they looked for their <f(urfi^ta, " deliverance," from the 
Lord; and not to put "their faith to shame," our Redeemer 
produced a complete calm. (raXijwj, " a calm," = nO?D*'T> ^'trai^- 
quillity," Ps. cvii. 29, according to Symmachus.) That which 
appears very peculiar herein is, that the word of Jesus here ap- 
pears not merely as controlling the irregular actions or commo- 
tions of the elements, as recalling the disturbed powers to unity 
and harmony; but that our Redeemer stills the waves by a di- 
rect address to the sea of these words, tf/eoAra, ^<pi/A(a<fo, " peace or 
silence, be still" (according to St Mark iv. 39). There can be 
no doubt but that this contains more than a mere oratorical per- 
sonification. It expresses the looking upon nature as a living 
being, which is subject to Divine influences, as well as to those 
of the evil spirit. Perceiving in the confusions of nature the 
echoes of the universal disturbance of harmony, our Lord leads 
them back to their original source. (Concerning the Divine 
authoritative exclamation of the i'jrmiA^v, " rebuking," comp. on 
Matth. viii. 30.— <i>/yt/&^«, "to stop the mouth, to muzzle, to hold 
one's peace" [1 Tim. v. 18], pfioMat, " to be dumb, silent." — 
Koflra^w, " to cease" = i(n;;^a^c«;, "to be still," is used in speaking 
of the wind, Matthew xiv. 32; Mark vi. 51.) 

Ver. 27. The more stupendous and externally striking Hie 
effects are of the power of the Redeemer, the more do they 
take hold on the mind of sensual man. Regarded as in and for 
themselves, the mysterious spiritual effects thereof are infinitely 
more sublime and mighty; they strike at the very root of sin, 
whereas in the former only the remotest echoes or secondary 
results thereof are touched. 
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§ 10. HEALINQ OF THE OEBQBSENE POSSESSED OF A DEVIL. 

(Matth. viii. 28—34; Mark v. 1—20; Luke yiii. 26—39.) 

We make use of this most important and difficult of all the 
histories of the cures effected by our Redeemer, which also 
stands, according to St Matthew, first of the narratives concern- 
ing the treatment of the so-called daifiovi^6fi,9¥o/, " possessed of 
devils," in order to develope our own peculiar view of the situa- 
tion of such persons, and of the isolated phenomena of which the 
Gospels make mention in them, in connection with the views 
contained in the Scriptures. There prevails throughout the en- 
tire of the Holy Scriptures, in a manner not easily to be mis- 
taken, the idea,* that the principle of that which is holy, as well 

* That the doctrine of the existence of devils and of evil angels is so 
eealoudy combated, may take place partly with a good intention, inas- 
much as it is the wish of some individuals to prevent the repetition of 
the great abuses experienced from this doctrine ; but partly are there 
also active in these polemics, motives of a quite different nature, viz. 
moral torpidity, and fear to confess to one's self, in all its hideousness, 
the nature of the evil which we clearly perceive as existing within us. 
We ought to distinguish with precision between the abuse of a thing, 
and the thing itself ; then would be comprehended, in its full meaning, 
how the Holy Scriptures, in that which they impart concerning those 
things which relate to the spiritual world, accommodate themselves per- 
fectly to the necessities of humanity. As many souls, driven to despair 
by the struggle with evil thoughts, surrender themselves to that which 
they might have well been able to overcome, had they been taught to 
separate their own individuality from that of the evil principle, and to 
have flung back the fiery darts, which galled and tormented them, 
against the evil one, who had discharged them against them (Ephes. vi. 
16). If we earnestly and with careful striving keep off the devU and 
his angels, we shall still behold a world full of devilish men, and, as re- 
gards ourselves, a heart full of devilish thoughts; as Goethe excellently 
says : " From the evil ones they are freed, the evil (things, thoughts, <fec.) 
remain behind (den Bosen sind sie los, die Bosen sind geblieben).*' For, 
evil itself, with its frightful phenomena, can never be entirely got rid of; 
it remains inscribed in the history of man in indelible characters. The 
doctrine concerning the foundation or origin of evil, in a higher region 
of life, is therefore a benefit bestowed on man; it comprises within it- 
self the key to the doctrine of redemption. On this account is it also so 
deeply rooted in the Scriptures, that it never can be got over by the 
church, for, to that end the church would have to commit herself to 
such an extent, that she must acknowledge that she has accommodated 

X 
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as of that which is unholy in human nature, must be sought for 
not so much in humanity itself, as, on the contrary, in a higher 
region of existence, from which emanate the influences of good 
as well as those of evil, which on the part of men may be either 
received or rejected, according to the position and faithfulness 
of the individual. The doctrine promulgated throughout the 
Scriptures embraces in one grand view the good as well as 
the evil existing in the universe, as in one unbroken connec- 
tion, only with this difference, that the good, as that which 
is itself divine, appears at the same time as that which is 
absolute and unchangeable, whereas that which is unholy is 
represented, it is true, as a real disturbance of the harmony of 

herself thereto, and lent herself to the open propagation of error, which 
she has combined with the idea of her Saviour, which would be nothing 
less than a suicidal act, a true/<?^ de se. But as truth in the abstract will 
ever remain unconquered, so must also the truth as regards evil, which 
consists even in this, that we know that it exists, and koiP it exists. The 
being ignorant thereof, i.e. its being unknown, is its true conquest. How- 
ever, as to what concerns the treatmeTU (Behandlung) of this doctrine, 
on this subject it behoves us, no doubt, to use the greatest precaution, 
as with all profound and abstruse ideas, which, like a keen two-edged 
blade, should only be laid hold of in a spirit of wisdom. The use made of 
this doctrine in the Scripture affords the most valuable hint for our 
guidance in this matter. In the first place ^ we find that the idea, in earlier 
times of the Old Testament life, only comes before us in feeble intimations, 
it was not until the time of the captivity, when the worship of the true 
Qt)d only had taken deep root in the nation, that the germs thereof deve- 
loped themselves more extensively. In these manifestations we may 
find an intelligible hint not to bring the doctrine of the influence of evil 
spirits either before the minds of children, or before such undevelop- 
ed, uneducated minds, as are to be regarded as children. It would be 
better with such persons, especially as regards the Old Testament, to 
refer the manifestations of the evil one, without further explanation, to 
the abandonment of God. Our Redeemer taught concerning the devil 
in the presence of his disciples only. Thus, then, the doctrine which re- 
lates to the kingdom of darkness and its ministry, should be explained or 
illustrated in no other manner than in its dependence on the doctrine of 
redemption. The consciousness of all-conquering grace is the surest 
means of preventing all misunderstanding of tlus doctrine. Finally, 
this doctrine, taken in the abstract, belongs less to the xfi^xtyftM r^; 
d\fih/ag, " the preaching of the truth' (seeing that it is not brought 
forward as such in the New Testament aud in the creeds), it has much 
rather its chief significancy in the private care for the souL In the 
various methods or forms of *' the councilling, of self-examination," this 
doctrine has altogether so deep a psychological root, that, by a wise 
practical application thereof in such cases, a beneficial effect may be 
looked for therefrom. 
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creation, but as that which at the same time is ever merely 
conditional on the will of the creature. Holy writ knows no 
second principle, and the church has always rejected the doctrine 
of Hanichaeism,^ as being irreconcilable with the idea of God. 
By the removal of the source of evil out of and beyond human 
nature, the redemption is at once recognised as being possible. 
For, it is only the germ of that which is good in man, viewed in 
its state of bondage under an inimical power, which can be re- 

^ The Manichaeans were Christian heretics, who derive their name 
from one Manes, who began to preach his erroneous doctrines in the 
third century. He gave himself out as the IlapdxXriroC or Comforter whom 
our Saviour had promised to send ; he was originally a slave in Persia, but 
his mistress, having adopted him as her son, caused him to be instructed 
in the learning of that country. He held the doctrine of two distinct 
principles of good and evil, and, of consequence, of two souls in man, 
striving against each other, and that from the evil soul proceeded the 
body. He permitted his disciples to wallow in all impurity, and' forbade 
to give alms to any but his own followers; he attributed the motions of 
concupiscence and all bodily desires to the evil soul; he taught that 
the souls of his followers passed through the moon and a^rwards 
through the sun for purification, and then to God, into whom they are 
absorbed, and that those of other men went to hell, to be again sent forth 
into other bodies; he taught that Christ resides in the sun, the Holy 
Ghost in the air, wisdom in the moon, and the Father in the abyss of 
light. He denied the resurrection, and condemned marriage ; he taught 
the transmigration of souls, that Christ had no real body, that he was 
neither dead nor risen, and that he was the serpent that tempted Eve. He 
forbade the use of eggs, cheese, milk, and wine, as proceeding from the 
evil principle, and used a form of baptism differing from that of the 
church. Finally, he taught that magistrates were not to be obeyed. 
Such were the tenets of this heresiarch, that Pope Leo said of him, that 
" the devil reigned in all other heresies, but that he had built a fortress 
and raised his throne in Manichaeism, which embraced all the errors 
and impurities that man is capable of. For, whatever profanation was in 
paganism, carnal blindness in Judaism, unlawfid curiosity in magicians, 
or sacrilege in other heresies, they did all centre in that of the Manichae- 
ans." This heresiarch promised the king of Persia to cure his son, 
whereupon the king sent away all the physicians, the consequence of 
which was that the patient soon after died. Manes, therefore, was 
thrown into prison, but made his escape; yet having been recaptured 
soon after, he was flayed alive, and his body thrown to the wild beasts. 

The Manichaeans were divided into hearers and the elect; of the elect 
twelve were called masters, in imitation of the twelve apostles, and a 
thirteenth was placed as a kind of pope over them. The emperors, in 
the fourth century, passed severe laws against these heretics, whose 
opinions were gaining ground in Africa, Gkml, and in Rome itself, where 
a council was held against them. The Latin fieithers do not well agree 
as to the time of this heretic's first appearance, but J^pannheim says it 
was in the reign of Probus. — ^T. 
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deemed; but the inimical power itself, as also man, if he has 
totally and knowingly given himself up thereto, and has thus 
become one with it, is no object for the ministry of redemption. 
Hence it is that the kingdom of evil, considered in its indivi- 
dual character, and as the contrast (although a relative one) 
to the kingdom of good, is called in the Scriptures, bid^okog kmI 
ayyiXoi avrov, " the devil and his angels" (Matth. xxv. 41 ; Rev. 
xii. 9), as also ^aaiKiia roD tfara^a, "the kingdom of Satan" 
(Matth. xii. 26). The expression, didfioXog, " devil," and <faravag, 
"Satan" (=^^ = xarjj7w^ rSjv ddi\(puv, "the accuser of the 
brethren," Rev. xii. 10), is only used in the singular when speak- 
ing of the centralised power of the evil one, which as the power 
of his kingdom is conceived according to his potential might as 
being borne within him. It is true that <faravag, " Satan," ap- 
pears to be used once as equivalent to daifiomv, " that which is 
demoniacal or devilish" (in the text, Matth. xii. 26), but it is even 
here only apparently so applied. The subordinate evil spirits (cor- 
responding to the ayysXot roD 0gou, " angels of God") are called 
datfi,6via, and sometimes, though not so frequently, da/fAovsg, " de- 
mons" (Matth. viii. 31 ; Mark v. 12; Luke viii. 2, xxvii. 3); more 
frequently, however, they are called wev/iara axd&a^ra, " unclean 
spirits" (Luke viii. 29; Ephes. vi. 12, 'rvsvfiartxd r^g 'ffovri^iag^ "the 
spiritual powers of evil"). The ancient signification of the word 
^aifiuv, "daemon," = datifim, "knowing, skilled," is more comprehen- 
sive ; it denotes that which is cunning or knowing, and since to be 
knowing is to possess innate knowledge, announces itself as the 
characteristic of a spirit, hence it denotes spiritual beings in gene- 
ral. (The more exact distinction of the character of the being is 
pointed out by means of additions, such as wya^odoufjuuv, " good 
daemon or spirit;" xaxodaifib)v, "evil daemon.") Analogous to the 
mode of viewing that which is good in its various manifestations 
in thea ngels of light, is evil individualised in its various modifica- 
tions of the angels of darkness (concerning the classification of de- 
mons, comp. Ephes. vi. 12). The germ of this view of the subject 
is contained even in the earliest writings of the Old Testament, 
and without calling in the aid of foreign influence, which is said 
to have affected the Jews during their Babylonian captivity,^ we 

^ This view, which has become so very common, offers many important 
historical difficulties. For, as the Chaldeans ruled in those parts of the 
country to which the Jews were led by Nebuchadnezzar, from whose 
national form of devotion such an influence upon the Jews cannot be 
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can imagine a development of this germ springing out of the 
national mode of life itself, by the help of a progressive enlight- 
enment through the Spirit of truth. If we proceed, however, upon 
the magnificent view of an unity of the entire kingdom of the 
evil spirit, the question then will be, which peculiar form of the 
influence of the powers of darkness the Scripture here indicates 
when using the expression, baifMytZfifj^tvot, "possessed with devils/' 
For, although the Scripture connects in this manner the spiritual 
evil existing in humanity with the influence of the devil (St 
Jolm xiii. 27, for example, speaking of Judas Iscariot, says, 
6 garami dgrj^hv tig aur6v [t]g ixtTifov, " into that one," is the term 

derived, seeing that the Chaldeans held no doctrines of demons {Munther^s 
supposition in his Relig. der BahyL p. 87 sqq., that the Chaldaic mystery 
contains some hints respecting demons, is a mere hypothesis); hence the 
question arises : whether the doctrines of the Zend, the influence of 
which is had in view when asserting that the Jews had derived their 
doctrine of demons during their exile, had been promulgated anywhere 
in the kingdom of the Chaldeans? Magi, it is true, were in this city 
indeed long before the conquest of Babel by Cyrus (comp. BertholdCa 
third Excurs to his commentary on Daniel), but whether these magi 
were servants or worshippers of Ormuzd or Oromazes, and acknowledgers 
of Ahrimanes, is very doubtful (comp. Gesenius in the second supple- 
ment to ^the commentary on Isaiah), inasmuch as all Chaldean names 
of the gods bear no resemblance with the Persian ones. But granting 
that the Zendavist form of worship had formed a part of the altogether 
mysterious doctrines taught in the kingdom of the Chaldaeans, it would 
be nevertheless inconceivable how the poor Jewish exiles could thereby 
have obtained any knowledge of it; and so much, too, as that they 
should have admitted new dogmas within the circle of their ideas. The 
whole affair requires, as has been already said, a thoroughly profound 
historical investigation. But no less refutable is the notion that the as- 
sumption of the existence and influence of evil spirits is a view inse- 
parable from the infancy of human nature. The history of the develop- 
ment of demonology, as contained throughout the Scriptures, proves as 
forcibly to the contrary as does the nature of the thing itself. The 
purer, deeper, and more true the sense is in which that which is Divine 
is comprehended as that which is good, the more completely and pro- 
foundly will man recognise the evil existing in his nature, and the more 
thoroughly will he examine into it throughout the course of its develop- 
ment. As the highest personifications thereof, the Scriptures point out 
the false prophets and false Christs, whose appearance they defer until 
near the end of the world. That the most modem doctrinal views, even 
since the period of the Reformation, have been, even according to their 
own theories, so little able to assimilate or appropriate to themselves 
the doctrines concerning the kingdom of darkness (as may be seen, for 
example, from Schleiennacher's Dogmatic), all this only proves that 
Christian knowledge has not as yet been thoroughly penetrated by the 
light of Gospel principle. 
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used by the Evangelist in the chapter here mentioned], " Satan 
entered into him"), yet are the representatives of evil in humanity 
(such as false prophets and antichrists) never called dcuftAvtZ^Sfuw, 
"men possessed with devils." In these latter, on the contrary, we 
always perceive manifest appearances of disease, more especially 
convulsions of an epileptic character, and a disturbed existence 
and enfeebled self-consciousness. Yet, again, diseases of this 
kind do not appear as specifically confined to those possessed 
by demons; for, it is evident that one and the same forms of 
disease may be viewed at one time as being of demoniacal origin, 
and at another as not. Were a person, for example, to become 
dumb in consequence of an organic defect, as, for instance, 
through the mutilation of the tongue, such an individual would 
never be called a demoniac, even though a daifi,ovit,6fisvoiy " one 
possessed with a devil," who was dumb, be spoken of in Luke 
xi. 14. Many demoniacs prove themselves evidently to have 
been maniacs (for example, the Gergesene, whose history we 
have before us), but from this does it not foUow that every luna- 
tic, perhaps even such as had become unsettled in mind in con- 
sequence of an injury suffered by the brain, was considered by 
the Jews as a demoniac.^ All descriptions of demoniacs, on the 
contrary, present a strange confusion of the psychic^, i.e. moral 
and physical processes. It appears, in the first 'place, as though 
the state of demoniacs always involved a certain degree of moral 
turpitude, yet so, that the sin practised by them presents itself 
not so much in the form of wickedness, properly speaking, but 
more in the shape of a predominating sensuality (more especially 
voluptuousness), habitually practised, notwithstanding the strug- 
gles of their better self In this manner, the noble, deeply-rooted 
germ of life may be preserved in such persons, and the longing 
after redemption develope itself from out that same, whenever the 
knowledge, or sense of their terrible position, i.e. of their being 
held in bondage by the powers of sin, revives and awakens in 

^ Josephm (Antiq. vii. 6. 3) considers the demons to be the souls of 
wicked men, and according to this view Justin Martyr explains to his 
own satisfaction the state of those possessed by demons. (Apol. 1. c. 16. 
p. 14, edit. Braun.) But this opinion must be regarded as the private 
opinion of a few, and not as the prevailing national view of the subject. 
' Josephus (Antiq. viii. 2. 3) relates the history of the cure of a demoniac. 
That ApoUonitis of Tyana, too, drove out evil spirits, is recorded by 
Philostratus (Vita Apoll iv. 20. 25). Comp. Baurs Leben des Apol- 
lonius, p. 144. 
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them. And, in the second place, there becomes manifest in de- 
moniacs another characteristic feature, which consists in a debility 
of the bodily organisation, especially of the nervous system, the 
result of the sins which they have habitually practised; and the 
closer the connection is which exists between the nervous life and 
all the spiritual or moral functions, the more easy must it be for 
the debility thereof to produce a disharmony in the whole of the 
internal life. This appears with so much the more violence in such 
unhappy beings, the more irritable or excitable their conscience 
shews itself to be in them, which testifies to them continually, 
that they are themselves the cause of their own misery, mthout 
their being in a condition to extricate themselves by means 
of their own exertions from the fetters of sin, and from the 
bonds of the kingdom of darkness, to the influence of which 
they have delivered up themselves. But whoever, on the con- 
trary, has voluntarily surrendered up himself with his whole 
internal life to sin, and that more according to its spiritual than 
sensual part, may have become a 'srovrt^Si, " evil or wicked man," 
but no haifM)fiZfi(j.ivoi, " man possessed with devils." For, there 
remains in such persons a certain internal unity of being, 
which may become in the end despair (as in the case of 
Judas), but not alienation of mind, which presupposes a 
violent internal conflict between the better portion of man 
and the powers of darkness, to which the individual feels 
that he is in bondage. With this manner of viewing the sub- 
ject agrees, in the first place, the description afforded in all 
cases of demoniacs of their physical sufferings: the diseases 
enumerated are more especially convulsions, epilepsy, mania, as 
also lunacy (according to St Matth. xvii. 14 sqq.), forms of 
disease that agree very well with our assumptions. This seems 
to be lesa the case where demoniacs are spoken of as dumb or 
deaf; yet, even such forms of physical suffering may be easily 
made to assimilate with our fundamental or original idea, if we 
only keep out of view, as has just been observed, organic de- 
struction of the ear and of the speech, whenever we speak of 
demoniacal deafness and dumbness; but if we rather look upon 
them as nervous paralysis, which have been induced by the evil 
conscience of the suflerers from the influence of the kingdom of 
darkness, to which they are but too fully aware they had granted 
admission into their inward man. Hence, the very usual view, 
according to which the demoniacs are declared to have been sick 
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persons, has one true side; but it is a one-sided view, embracing 
only that which is external, whereas the description of holy writ 
grasps the phenomenon of disease at its moral root. And then 
again, the fact that in all the demoniacs was expressed a long- 
ing after redemption, joined to a hope of being cured, also agrees 
perfectly with our view. And even though this longing be but, 
as it were, a spark of hope and faith, which as yet bums faintly 
in the inner man, yet, does even this spark express the recep- 
tivity for, i.e. the capability of receiving, the higher powers of 
life, which the Redeemer brings to them for their acceptance. 
Hence, the demoniacs do not appear by any means as the most 
wicked, but only as very unhappy men. The decidedly wicked man, 
he who has admitted to the undisturbed possession of his heart, 
and throughout the pulsations of his innermost life, the inimical 
influence, without offering any resistance thereto, he alone can- 
not be cured, — he wants faith in the most secret ground of his 
heart and soul, — ^he is void of the receptivity for the higher ele- 
ment of life. In the demoniac is visibly manifested the struggle 
with evil in its more hideous form; but the fact of there existing 
as yet an inclination for offering resistance thereto, speaks in 
favour of the assumption, that there yet exists a noble germ of 
life; so that thus faiihy even in demoniacs, is necessarily to be 
assumed as the essential cause of their cure. Furthermore, with 
our view perfectly agrees the circumstance, that we frequently 
find in the descriptions of demoniacs a subjection of the human 
individual consciousness under the influence of the inimical 
powers of darkness. Their speeches emanate from this particular 
position of their intellect, or rather the powers of darkness speak 
through them, but always in such a way, that the personal con- 
sciousness flashes out from time to time, although only for a 
moment. This state forms altogether the opposite parallel to 
the 8x<rra(fis, i.e. " trance," or that state in which the soul is uncon- 
scious of present objects, being as it were wrapt in visions of dis- 
tant or future things, or with the I v 'TV6{jjtiari i7wx/, " being in the 
Spirit," and yXwcrtfa/^ XaXs/i^, " speaking with tongues ;" for, that 
which is effected under such circumstances by the sacred element 
of the 'jr¥sv/ia, " spirit," or ^ug, " light" (comp. 1 Cor. xiv., in 
which the subjection of the human intellect or mind [vovg] to the 
overwhelming sacred power is expressed in a manner not to be 
mistaken), the same is here effected by the unholy element of 
the (TxoVof, " darkness." Hence, the internal state of the demo- 
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niacs must by no means be represented to ourselves as one in 
which there was comprised or contained within the one indivi- 
dual a twofold or manifold subject, but the unfortunate subject of 
these sufferings herein appears with a depressed human intellect, 
and a potential or tyrannising foreign (spiritual) life; but inas- 
much as the moments of the predominance and withdrawal of 
the inimical powers alternate, hence, after having suffered a 
paroxysm, the human ego or " self,"' accompanied by the whole 
train of its feelings of misery, rises up in bright moments to the 
consciousness of this state of bondage. We discover, moreover, 
finally y in demoniacs, a power of presentiment or foresight, vary- 
ing in its degree, a kind of somnambulistic clairvoyance, in 
which they recognise the importance of the person of Christ 
with respect to the whole of the spiritual kingdom. And this very 
phenomenon agrees completely with the supposition, that nervous 
affections form the basis of all such states (of mind), as far as 
regards their corporeal development; and how easily an unnatu- 
rally excited nervous action combines itself with the gift of 
dairvoyance, is known well enough from the history of animal 
magnetism. This, then, will explain the contradictory nature 
of the speeches of demoniacs; at one time they express the deep 
insight which they have obtained into the nature of everlasting 
truth, at another, rude vulgar notions are mixed up with their 
conversations, and the whole of their discourses bear the ter- 
rible intuitive character of delirium, and of the confused lan- 
guage of madmen, who not seldom express striking ideas, 
but who at the same time connect them with other elements 
in such a manner, that the dazzling character of the idea is 
a testimony of so much the more doleful a nature to the ex- 
tent of the disorder of their internal life, from which it (i.e. 
the idea) bursts forth. But, according to this view it would re- 
main to be explained, wherefore it is that we have at present 
no longer any demoniacs.^ In the first place, it is certainly un- 



^ According to the prevailing opinion, I have assumed that such is 
the case, that no demoniacs are met with any longer. And yet it cannot 
be OTerlooked that distinguished physicians, such, for example, as Esqui- 
rol of Paris, are of a different opinion. (Comp. the " Magazin fur aus- 
land. Heilkunde.'* By Gerson and JtUins. Sept. 1828. p. 317.) Kemer's 
views on this point are well known. A remarkable instance of a de- 
moniac in the East Indies (in the year 1817) is related by the missionary 
Bhenitis (in Mayers Blatter f. hoh. Wahrh. vol. vii. p. 199 sqq.) Were 
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deniable that the spirit of the gospel has worked beneficially, 
even in this respect, for the human race, and that many mani- 
festations of the ministry of the evil one (especially in its rudest 
forms) have been thereby greatly mitigated. Men have errone- 
ously gone at times so far as to assert that (according to 1 John 
iii. 8,) the devil can produce no longer any effect in the church 
of Christ, to prove which the passage above referred to is indeed 
least of all suited. This might indeed be admitted with reference 
to the ideal, invisible church (as the communion of saints); but the 
external church forms evidently a mixed communion, in which 
the power of the redeeming ministry of Christ is imderstood as 
in a state of continual development, but which has as yet by no 
means sanctified the whole, whence it is that the influences of 
the kingdom of darkness cannot be considered as no longer ex- 
isting in the church, but only as having assumed a milder form. 
In the second place, then, the phenomenon in question must be 
explained from the circumstance, that the knowledge of evil 
spirits and their influence has been suppressed and subdued. 
Many a maniac or epileptic patient may be in a state which is 
very analogous to that of the daifAovit^6fi6¥oij " those possessed by 
evil spirits," only the sufferer (as does ordinarily, indeed, also 
the physician himself) looks upon his case in a different light.* 

the apostles to enter our lunatic asylums, the question is as to the names 
they would give to many of the invalids therein contained. 

* This very circumstance explains the fact of no mention being made 
of demoniacs throughout the Old Testament. The doctrine of demons, 
and of their influence, was little propagated among the people previous 
to the captivity; hence, if the kingdom of darkness even called into ex- 
istence similar phenomena (as may be the case at the present time), yet 
they were not recognised as such. Forms analogous to those of the New 
Testament may have sprung up into existence after the period of the 
captivity; but as the prophetic writings of this period contain httle that 
is of an historical clmracter, hence it is very easy to be explained why 
information is wanting in them on this subject. But the spiritual life 
of the Israelitish people was, generally speaking, very enfeebled at the 
time of the composition of the apocryphal writings, and hence it was 
that the contrcuts thereto were so slightly developed. As for the fact of 
the most sublime phenomena of the Divine power being 90 frequently 
coupled with the manifestations of the hideous powers of darkness 
throughout the New Testament, it is no doubt to be accounted for from 
the elevated character of the whole period which threw out all contrasts 
in sharper and more definite forms. But with regard to the cause of 
the silence observed by ^1^ John the Evangelist respecting the demoniacs, 
the same must be sought for in his position with regard to the Evan- 
gelists in general (Synoptikem); these had thoroughly recorded the 
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But that the knowledge, or want of knowledge, of this hapless 
being as to his case, is a matter purely accidental, it is clear 
enough, that in this, as also in the name which the maniac 
gives to his demon, is reflected only the time being. Hence, we 
can say at best that these phenomena have become of much 
rarer occurrence; and this permits us to perceive, in what 
manner the healing powers of the Redeemer will remove at a 
future period all the disharmonies existing in the physical as 
well as in the psychical, i.e. the moral, life of man. 

If we glance, after these remarks, at the history of the Oerga- 
aene demoniac at present lying before us, which still offers many 
difficulties peculiar to itself, it must, in the first place, be ob- 
served in general concerning it, that St Matthew speaks of two 
such hapless beings, whereas the two other Evangelists recog- 
nise one only. A similar doubling of persons (Verdoppelung) 
may be found in St Matth. xx. 30, where he speaks of two 
blind men, whereas St Mark x. 46, and St Luke xviii. 35, make 
mention of only one blind man. This disparity belongs to those 
differences that have already been treated of in the introduction 
(§ ^)> which we must regard in the manner in which they offer 
themselves, i.e. as discrepancies, without seeking for any subter- 
fuges, as, for example, that one spoke, and that he therefore was 
the only one mentioned, or such like. In this case it is highly 
improbable that there should have been two sick persons of this 
kind; it is likely that St Matthew has combined this occurrence 
with one of a similar character, which might have been more 
easily the case with him, inasmuch as he is accustomed to fill 
out, so to speak, the external frame in a loose sketchy manner. 
Moreover, the manner of writing, in treating of the locality after 
which the demoniac, who is spoken of in the history before us, 
is named, is vague. The readings differ in all the three Gospels, 
inasmuch as we find therein T6^t<rn¥U¥, "of the Gergasenes,'* 
Tada^f}¥uv, "of the Gadarenes," Ti^a<frivoiv, "of the Gerascnes," from 
which we may justly conclude, that they did not agree origin- 
ally in the i^eading of this name; the various readings have only 
proceeded from the exertions made to render them conformable 

cures of the demoniacs, and hence St John (to whom, in general, the 
actions of Jesus only serve as connecting links for the discourses he has 
to communicate) thought himself privileged to observe a silence con- 
cerning them. Of the devil, at least, the view taken by St John was 
(according to viii. 44; xiii 27) in no manner whatever anomalous. 
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with one another, whereas the possibility of thus varying in the 
name of the place must assuredly be sought for in the locality 
itself. In Decapolis (comp. on Matth. iv. 25), in which, accord- 
ing to St Mark (v. 20), this occurrence took place, there was the 
well-known city Gadara, the capital of Peraea, sixty stadia 
(nearly seven English miles) distant from the city of Tiberias, 
celebrated for its warm baths.* In a more northerly direction 
was situated the city of Oerdsa, forming the eastern boundary 
of Peraea, which, although remote from the sea, was yet so 
situated that the district thereof extended to it, in so much that 
the %%«/, " districts, territories," of the two cities might easily 
be confounded with one another. (Regarding both these cities 
comp. Winer's Reallexicon, p. 227 sqq.) Origen (opp. vol. iv. 
p. 140) relates, it is true, that the cliff or precipice (a steep pktoSy 
as the English version of the New Testament gives it) was 
pointed out in his time from which the herd of swine is said to 
have precipitated itself, and calls the neighbouring city Oergesa} 
Yet the whole report only treats of a tradition, and hence the 
existence of a town of this name becomes problematical, inas- 
much as other safe vestiges are wanting to prove that it existed 
in the time of Jesus. (Concerning the ancient Gergesa, comp. 
Deut. vii. 1, Josh. xxiv. 11, Joseph. Antiq. Jud. vi. 2.) The 
reading of Taba^mv, " of the Gadarenes,^' as contained in the 
text of St Mark and St Luke, is no doubt the correct one; in St 
Matthew, on the contrary, it had been adopted, without doubt, 
from the two former Evangelists. But it would be difficult to 
decide whether in St Matthew the preference is to be given to 
ri^ftfjji'wi', " of the Gergesenes,*' or Ts^agrivuv, " of the Gerasenes." 
The former reading is preferred in the edition of OriesbachrSchyls, 

^ Comp. our note on this subject at p. 295. — T. 

^ Origen gives the reading Ts^atftimv, as the one in use in the manu- 
scripts of his time; the reading Vada^rivm, says he, is only met with in 
a few copies ; he decides, however, in fovour of Ti^yitfnvSiiv, on account of 
the traditional statement. Concerning Gergesa ms words run thus: 

dog XifivTiv, a^* o5 dstKvvrai roug v^qoug u^h ruv dai/i6vui¥ xara^e^X^^^o/,^ 
" Gergesa^ from which (is derived) the Gergasenes, an ancient city, near 
the lake now called the Lake of Tiberias, from whence it is pointed out 
that the swine were cast down by the demons.*' 

^ Maundrell in his "Journey firom Aleppo to Jeraaalem/' p. 115, has a remark ap- 
posite to this of Origen. ** From the top of Tabor you discorer due east the sea of 
Tiberias, distant about one day^s journey ; and close by that sea they show a steep 
mountain down which the swine ran and perbhed in the waters." — T. 
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on the authority of the manuscripts; but the question is whe- 
ther this reading has not been introduced into the manuscript 
merely on the authority of Origen, and whether the original 
reading of St Matthew was not rifa<r?jvwv? Fritzsche is likewise 
against Ti^id^mv^ yet does he decide in favour of Taha^vmy ac- 
cording to which, however, the original reading must have been 
the same in all the three Gospels, which is not probable, on ac- 
count of the many deviations in the name. 

Ver. 28. The description of the demoniac, as given in our nar- 
rative, is evidently of such a kind as to cause us to believe that 
the person here spoken of was a maniac (maniacus). The mania 
seized the unhappy man at some moments in the form of con- 
vulsions; as soon as the paroxysm was over, there intervened a 
period of rest. This state of the poor creature is depicted in a 
highly clear and finished manner in v. 3 — 5 of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St Mark. Muscular power of an enormous character, 
as is invariably the case in cases of maniay manifested itself in 
this man; in order to restrain him, they had fettered him (crgdjj 
= fln^/(fx«X/V, " a leg band, garter, or anklet," was a species of 
fetter or shackle for the feet, one of the usual forms of the clXutngy 
" shackle, chain, fetter"), but he broke his fetters, and suffered 
not even clothes to remain on his body. The inimical power, 
which he had admitted into his inward man, drove him to lonely 
and retired places, where he dwelt in tombs, and alarmed, by his 
appearance, the passers by. (The fiuviifMira, " tombs," must be 
regarded, in one view, as being at a distance from the town, 
and in another view, as hewn out of the rocks near to it, whence 
St Mark v. 5 combines the Jy roTg /uuv^fMiai xai iv roTg l^toiVj '* in the 
tombs and in the mountains.") But his better self awakened 
likewise in him from time to time, and expressed itself in 
lamentable cries of distress, and in self-tormentings to which 
he was driven by the knowledge of his guilt (xf a^wK xai xaraxor- 
rcav saurhv >j3o/^, that is, " crying out and cutting himself with 
stones," Mark v. 5.) The narratives of St Mark and St Luke 
alone afford us a clear picture of the meeting of Jesus with this 
hapless individual, and of the treatment he experienced at the 
hands of the Redeemer; St Matthew (ver. 29) begins at once 
with the exclamation: r/ rifiTy xai tfo/, "what have we to do with 
thee," literally " what is there (in common) to us and thee," 
by which the representation of the event is rendered less clear. 
For, according to St Mark and St Luke, it was at first a bene- 
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ficent agitation which, at the sight of the Prince of Peace, af- 
fected the poor man, who felt within him the raging of yrild and 
furious powers in their freedom. He hastened towards the spot, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Jesus, expressing, in this 
action of homage, his conftised recognition of Christ, and 
that he expected help from him. We should destroy, it is true, 
the whole connection, were we to view the x^d^ag /j^tydXri ^untfi, 
" crying out with a loud voice," which is combined by St Mark 
and St Luke, with the expression w^omxlvfi^t, " he worshipped," 
as in reality belonging to it; the w^offxunT^, "worshipping," then, 
could only be an expression emanating from the dominion of 
the demoniacal power, and the /^^ /ls ^cavitfru,^ " that thou tor- 
ture me not," must fiave formed the object of his humble 
request, and not healing or recovery. But it is clear, that the 
demoniac, in this case, would not have hastened towards Jesus^ 
but that he would have fled from him ; besides, with this view 
does not agree the following: sXtyt yd^ x. r. X., i.e., "for he said," 
&c., of St Mark v. 8. (St Luke has cra^^yys/Xf yd^ x.r.x., "for he 
had commanded," fcc, viii. 29.) For, the expression yd^, "for," is 
evidently intended to form the motive of the r/ sfMi xaJ <ro/, "what 
have I to do with thee," and hence the Jiorist must be taken as 
a pluperfect. (Comp. Winer's Gramm. p. 251.) 

Ver. 29. The whole will then assume the following form: Pos- 
sessed by an inward presentiment that aid was to be obtained, 
the wretched man hastens to the Saviour as soon as he sees him, 
and throws himself in a beseeching posture at his feet; Jesus 
commanded the unclean spirit to depart from him, and forthwith 
the state of this individual took another turn; he was seized by 
a violent paroxysm, and whilst in this state he spoke, his human 
consciousness being entirely subdued under the influence of the 
demoniacal power, and cried aloud: r/ f^o/ xai <roi, "what have I 
to do with thee?" literally, "What is there (in common) to me 
and thee?" though he himself, altogether guided by mere 
human nature, had sought out our Lord. (The usual expression 
implying a command to the demons to come forth, is knrtfit^v, 
"to reprove, to strictly charge," =*)j^j[, "to restrain, to rebuke," 

^ Expressions of a similar kind made use of by demoniacs are likewise 
found in the exorcising of a devil by Apollonius of Tyana; yet, it is 
probable that Philostratus here took the idea from the narratiyes con- 
tained in the New Testament. (Comp. Bauer in the place quoted 
p. 145). 
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wherein is contained the idea of severe punishment.) This 
change of the disposition of mind of the demoniac, connected 
with the circumstance that his cure did not take place iden- 
tically with the wr/rz/A^cr, " rebuking," of Jesus is a very impor- 
tant feature towards the understanding of this narrative, and to 
an exact appreciation of the state of demoniacs in general. 
According to our fundamental idea, as developed above, the 
most simple view of the whole affair will be this. The situation 
of this pitiable being had probably become so perilous, in 
consequence of his heavy guilt, and the long-continued exercise 
of sin, that a mighty exercise of the sacred power of Jesus at 
once upon him might have expelled, it is true, the powers of 
darkness, and perhaps destroyed, at the same time, the bodily 
organization of the demoniac. Even the first endeavour of 
Christ, which is expressed in t^tX^t ix roD ap^^wirou, " come forth 
out of the man," was followed by a mighty paroxysm (although 
we must regard this spiritual operation of Christ as moderate) ; 
and whilst, in this state, the luckless wretch spoke as was dic- 
tated by the ruling powers of darkness, his consciousness being 
entirely subdued thereby. In order to raise him again from 
this deplorable state of mind, to lead him gradually back to 
self-consciousness, Jesus, by way of diverting his mind from his 
imaginations, asks him his name, whereby he would naturally 
be induced to exercise reflection. In the words of the demo- 
niac: Tt fi/L7\f (ifMi) xai (To/, " what is to US (to me), and to thee," 
(corresponding to the Hebrew 'rt^ ^(^ jy^ Josh. xxii. 24; 2 
Sam. xvi. 10), by which is here denoted the knowledge of the 
wide separation and perfect distinction of the beings now in 
presence of each other; as in the address, vn roD &sovy "Son of 
God r here is clearly expressed the gift of clairvoyance in per- 
sons of this kind. For if, indeed, by the use of this name no 
doctrinal views are to be supposed with which it might have 
been connected, yet does it denote a sacred personality, in 
which the better portion of the demoniac perceived, during 
his lucid intervals, a Saviour, and the inimical powers, which 
had assumed the ascendancy, beheld the Judge. This is the 
very species of recognition so often forbidden by the Saviour, 
(for example, Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41: oux ifn XaXi^v ra dat/Uvta^ 
in fjdttffa¥ aMv, " he did not permit the devils to speak, because 
they recognised him." Comp. also the Acts of the Apost. xvi. 17.) 
A trust therein through faith alone gives value to the outward 
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recognition of his name, not a knowledge thereof combined with 
enmity thereto. That the prohibition did not here take place 
was grounded on the condition of the unfortunate being, who 
required to be dealt with with greater circumspection. With 
this recognition two of the Evangelists have likewise combined 
the following supplication: /aj) /^s jSaffawVijf, "do not torment me." 
Were we here to look upon the man as the person speaking, the fear 
herein expressed of suifering being inflicted upon him by the pre- 
sence of Jesus, would form a direct contradiction to the earlier 
impulse which drove him to the feet of our Lord, from whence it 
must certainly be assumed that he expected nothing but good 
from him. If, on the contrary, we assume that the devils spoke 
through the organs of the man, then the use of the singular 
number does not accord with the announcement which follows, 
that a plurality of evil spirits were active within him. That the 
latter supposition is nevertheless the correct one, is pointed out 
by St Matthew viii. 29, in the ^§h xat^ov, " before the time." These 
words, namely, have a strong bearing on the idea, that a time is 
appointed for the victory of light, at which time all the powers 
which belong to the kingdom of darkness shall be cast into the 
a/3utf<rog, " bottomless pit" (comp. on Luke x. 18). Tliis idea, 
however, perfectly correct as it is in itself, appears in the demo- 
niac as uttered in connection with the ravings of a madman. 
In the first place, confounding himself with the inimical power 
which tyrannised over him, he gives utterance to a supplication 
for his tyrant, at total variance with the most inward desire of 
his true self; for, there is mixed up with this speech, though 
uttered on the whole under the influence of the evil one, much 
which has reference to the habitual human nature of the sick 
man, to wit the phrase, c^x/^w « rhv 0«ov, " I adjure thee by God" 
(Mark v. 7), which is in its nature in accordance only with the 
position of humanity. Nevertheless, in this very confusion in 
the words of the demoniac is demonstrated, in the completest 
manner, the truth of the narrative; as evil is ever contradictory 
in its own nature, so do the words of the unhappy man who has 
fallen into the power of the evil one appear to contradict them- 
selves. 

Our Redeemer, as has already been observed above, did not 
wish to dispel suddenly the powers of darkness, because this 
would not have cured the man, considering his present state of 
debility, but would rather have altogether destroyed his bodily 
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organisation in consequence of the severe conflict with the 
powers which were raging within him; for this reason Jesus 
wisely prepared him beforehand for complete restoration. Hence, 
Jesus asks him, after his first paroxysm was over, as has been 
before observed (according to St Mark v. 9; St Luke viii. 80), 
in order gradually to lead to the consciousness of his own perso- 
nal individuality, r/ <ro/ ow/ta, "what is thy name?" but the 
maniac, persisting in confounding himself with the powers 
which were ruling over him, cries aloud, Aiyiwv, "legion," and 
the Evangelists add, that this expression was the result of his 
conscious feeling, that more than one evil. power exercised its 
influence over him. This feature, too, is pervaded by a terrible 
exhibition of the amalgamation of error and truth, as they crossed 
and strove against each other in the mind of this hapless being. 
This feeling was founded on the truth, that not only one part of 
his nature had become a prey to the influences of the demoniacal 
world, but that his whole internal man was exposed thereto 
(comp. Mark xvi. 9, where it is said of Mary Magdalene that she 
had seven devils; that is to say, that she had become the prey 
of the kingdom of sin according to all the faculties of her na- 
ture); but this true idea is expressed by the unhappy man in 
such a manner, that he appropriated to himself the name of 
Aiyiwv, "legion." (St Mark v. 9 adds to it, Sn toXXo/ ier^si', " for 
we are many," making use therein very significantly of the first 
person.) This name was evidently borrowed from the most 
intimate experience of his senses. The contemplation of a 
Roman legion in close column, which he might have seen at one 
period of his life, the remembrance of this terrible instrument 
of Roman dominion over the world, of which the Jew was afraid 
more than of any other thing in existence, led him to the idea 
that an army of Satanic powers had thrown itself in close order 
upon him; in the internal destruction and desolation wherein he 
then was placed, he confounds himself with this host; he con- 
ceives it as a multifidal unity, and appropriates to himself the 
name Afyiwv, " Legion."* With the utterance of this name there 

^ Considering thus the multitude as a subdivided unity, the Rabbini- 
cal form of speaking may here be compared and examined into, accord- 
ing to which ^'^^j'^j " Legion," signifies dux legwnis, " the leader of a 

legion." (Comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. p. 1123.) We may conceive that 
this hapless being imagined that he was possessed of an arch-demon (an 
&^m rwv dat/tdvoDv, i.e. " a prince of demons'"), so that potential " the 

T 
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is connected (Mark v. 10; Luke viii. 31) the reiterated request, 
(see St Matth. viii. 29) wherein the patient again speaks under 
the influence of the powers which tyrannise over him, not to 
deprive the demons of their ministrv, and not to send them into 
the apv<f<fog, "bottomless pit, orcus." (This expression is foxmd 
besides in Rom. x. 7, and frequently in Rev. [ix. 1, 2, 1 1 ; xi, 7; 
xvii. 8; xx. 1, 3]. It is used like rt^ra^og, "hell'' [2 Peter iL 4], 
and yisvva^ " Gehenna/' and corresponds with the Hebrew QVlf}* 
"the deep, the abyss," which is, however, not used in the Old Tes- 
tament in the signification of the place wherein the souls of the 
wicked are confined. In the Old Testament, the word '^^fc^, 
"hell," expresses in a more general sense what appears in the 
New Testament to have a more confined signification. The jidns, 
" heU, place of torment," of the New Testament," or the fuXaxjJ, 
" prison, place of confinement, the assembling place of the dead," 
must no doubt be regarded as quite distinct from the a0u<r<roff, 
"bottomless pit" (comp. on Luke xvi. 28). This request, more- 
over, contains an admixture of many popular ideas, as may be 
perceived from the addition of St Mark, i^u rni x^i^^f " ^^^ of 
the coimtry." These words, no doubt, refer to tiie Jewish na- 
tional opinion, that certain regions, or spheres of action, were 
pointed out, i.e. assigned to good as well as wicked angels; 
hence, the devil here wishes not to be removed from the sphere 
assigned to him. Were we to consider the transition from the 
one x^S^ " region," into another as impossible, the being driven 
away from the x^i^ ^^^ understood would agree, i.e. would be 
identical with the being driven into the bottomless pit. 

Ver. 30 — 32. Thus far the Gospel-history affords a highly 
finished picture of this transaction, which, indeed, appears re- 
lated to, i.e. to resemble thus for, all the other narratives of this 
kind. But, henceforward, this narrative becomes connected with 
a circimistance, which presents the greater difficulties, becailse 
the New Testament affords no other of an analogous character, 
and which is much suited to invite to a mythical view thereof;* 
besides, however, the general reasons against this view, there is 

power, the potentate," would make use likewise in him of the power of 
the angels subordinate to him. 

* As the sows of the Gerasenes form in the New Testament a sxSlp^ 
daXov, ^a scandal,*' and v^6(fxo/i,/icty "a stumbling-block,'* so does in the 
Old Testament the ass of Balaam (Numb. xxii. 28 sqq.) In both oc- 
currences moral influences appear in connection with the animal world. 
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one which is peculiar to the case in question, and that is the 
particular and exact agreement existing between the three 
sacred writers, a circumstance which will be seldom found to 
exist in mythical elements, namely, it is recorded that a great 
herd of swine (St Mark v. 13 states the number at 2000) pre- 
sented itself to the view of the demoniac,^ and the latter, speak- 
ing under the influence of the inimical power, begs that the 
demons might be permitted to pass into the animals; Jesus com- 
plies with it, the demons pass into the swine, and the latter run 
down violently fix>m a steep place (x^/avo;, " a precipice") into 
the sea. The fact of the transition of the demons into animal 
forms aflbrds here as great difficulties as that which forms the 
sequel thereto;* for, although the Scriptures everywhere acknow- 
ledge, i.e. admit of, an influence produced by the spiritual or 
moral world upon the physical, on the side of justice as well as 
on that of sin (comp. Gen. iii. 17 sqq. with Rom. viii. 18 sqq.), 
yet is the expression, tlgi^^t^at dg rove ;^o/^ou^, " to enter into the 
swine," diffieuH, on account of its forming a sort of parallel with 
the t/ii^fi^ai itg &v^^a^ovy "to enter into man," which identifies 
too much the human nature with that of the animals. But, it 
appears besides inexplicable, why the Redeemer here gives way 
to the fixed idea of the invalid, for as such we might justly feel 
inclined to regard the request, and to which the Evangelists as- 
cribe such actual consequences, that is, firstly , the passing into 
the animals; and, secondly/, their destruction. To derive this 

^ The Eyangelists do not seem quite to agree here, inasmuch as St 
Matthew says that the herd was /jmx^Scv M axirmy '* a long way from 
them,*' whereas the two others say, sxs? " there." Yet, the nature of 
the term ^ax^c^y, ^a&r off,** must be viewed in its relative sense; the 
herd was on the same plaan, which extended down to the lake (ixsT, 
" there"), but at a considerable distance (jtiax^avy "afar off,") from the 
place where this conversation took place. 

* Doctor Strauss is, as indeed he is in fUl other places, ever ready to 
cry out: myths, myths, and nothing but myths! He smiles as soon as 
he perceives that any one is endeavouring to unravel existing difficulties. 
And yet does this great master in the art of denying confess, in his 
review of Kemers work, that similar phenomena have occurred in re- 
cent times, and that he was unable to account for them on even the - 
least probable or plausible grounds. What an assumption, then, to deny 
that similar occurrences may have taken place in the time of the apos- 
tles, because his powers of wisdom were incapable to comprehend them, 
for he has, indeed, no other ground for his assertion that these narratives 
of the New Testament are myths than their wonderful character. (Comp. 
the Jahrb. fur wisaensch. Kritik 1836. Dec. Numb. iii. sqq.) 
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from a rushing in of this hapless being, is as improper as it ap- 
pears to be contradictory to the character of the narrative, to 
view the destruction of the animals as an accidental occurrence 
as regards the request of the invalid. But if we assume, that 
the destruction of the animals is, according to the views of the 
sacred vniters referred to, to be attributed to the spirits, we then 
shall be unable to conceive a reason for the demons' passing into 
the swine, in order immediately to destroy these upholders of 
their ministry! I take the liberty, only on account of this ob- 
scure passage, to submit for investigation a few hints and sup- 
positions, which may cause, perhaps, a ftirther inquiry into the 
subject. In the $/c8^;^stfSa/ i/; rovg ;^o/^f, "to enter into the 
swine,'" must be conceived, by all means, an effect prodiiced upon 
the animal mass; but this effect involved, at the same time, the 
destruction of the animals, and this, too, merely on accoxmt of 
those by whom they were possessed. Regarded from the evil 
point of view, the object of their destruction might have been to 
restrain or narrow the power of our Redeemer in its beneficial 
ministry, and to prejudice the minds of men against our Lord, 
as was indeed the consequence (Matth. viii. 34). On the 
part of Christ there may be admitted a motive sufficiently 
strong; firstly, on account of the invalid, inasmuch as the pa- 
roxysm was mitigated by complying with the request, and be- 
cause his cure was thereby rendered possible; secondly, on 
account of the owners of the animals, inasmuch as the earthly 
loss connected therewith might prove a trial to them, and hence 
give rise to their decision either for or against God and his 
cause; or, fi/naUy, if we assume that these belonged to Jews 
(which is not improbable, inasmuch as in the provinces situate 
near the borders Jew and Gentile usages were mixed up toge- 
ther), it must have served to them as a punishing warning, 
inasmuch as it was a culpable eagerness of gain which induced 
them to rear and keep animals that were considered unclean 
according to the law. By adopting such a view, the moral view 
of the case would be at least adhered to, which is an advantage 
of no mean character, inasmuch as thereby questions such as 
this are repelled, to wit, how Christ could have practised such 
an act of injustice as to destroy 2000 swine belonging to the 
people ? This question is perfectly parallel to the silly remark, 
how Grod can be so unjust as to permit here or there the exist- 
ence of the murrain ? The plain answer to this is, that, wherever 
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cattle die, it is that man may be saved alive, in order to know 
that there is a God, and that whatever he does is right. 

Ver. 33, 34. With the record of the destruction of the herd 
of swine, St Matthew connects the notice of the flight of those 
that kept them, and of the coming out of the inhabitants of the 
city to meet Jesus; concerning the state of the suflTerer he 
makes no further mention. But St Mark and St Luke describe 
him in a highly clear and distinct manner, in his completely 
changed state after his recovery, which was preceded, no doubt, 
by a most violent paroxysm. He was seated quietly and 
clothed at the feet of Jesus, and was to the inhabitants an 
object of astounding admiration; they plainly recognised that 
it was only a aacred power, more than earthly, that could have 
effected the cure of a mind so disordered. In agreement with 
the two other Evangelists, St Matthew finally records, that the 
inhabitants besought Jesus that he would depart out of their 
coasts.^ This (as in St Luke v. 8,) might be an expression of 
the f^of roD ewD, "fear of God;" but since our Redeemer leaves 
their place forthwith, this request may have been connected 
with the fear of suffering further loss through the Saviour of 
souls, as regarded their earthly goods or possessions, thus dis- 
playing a meanness of mental disposition, which must have de- 
prived our Lord of the hope of being able to sow with advan- 
tage the seed of everlasting life in hearts so overgrown with the 
thistles and thorns of earthly covetousness. That which St 
Matthew leaves unfinished concerning the farther fate of the 
recovered invalid, is, moreover, recorded by St Mark v. 18 — 20, 
and St Luke viii. 38, 39. He wished to follow the Redeemer, 
but the latter declined it, and, on the contrary, sent him back to 
his family, and demanded of him to declare what God had done 
for him. For the ground for this commission (comp. on St 
Matth. viii. 4,) we miist seek in the recovered individual himr 
self. The deeper the evil had struck its roots within him, the 
more beneficial might it have been to him to show himself ex- 
ternally active and officious, inasmuch as much occupation with 
himself might have brought him once more to his former state 
of sinfulness. Such an activity, coupled with the desire to be 

^ The passage i^tp^sffdai tig ffvvdvrritr/v rm, " to come forth to meet with 
such a one," except m Matth. viii. 34, is found nowhere in the New Tes- 
tament. In the Old Testament the Septuagint has it more frequently, 
as, for example, Gen. xiv. 17, Deut. i. 44. 
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employed in a necessary and beneficial manner, would counte- 
ract his toorbid inclination to a solitary life, which was proba- 
bly closely connected with those vices that had laid the foun- 
dation of his becoming the prey of the evil powers. Finally, 
the preaching his own cure by the Messiah of Nazareth, would 
confirm him, as a matter of course, in the belief in the person 
of his Saviour. 



§ 11. HEALING OF THE PABALTTIC. 

(Matth. ii. 1—8. Mark v. 21; ii. 1—12. Luke v. 17—26.) 

St Matthew still continues to represent Christ as a worker of 
miracles, without reflections and declamations, merely in the 
form of communications of great actions, calculated to fill the 
soul with a holy sense of astonishment. His calling by our Lord, 
it is true, appears to step in as something foreign to the subject 
(ver. 9 sqq.); but it is evidently related, not so much on its own 
account, as on account of the facts with which it is connected 
(ver. 11 — 13). The Evangelist wishes to intimate the character 
of the conflict which resulted between the decisions of the Phari- 
sees, expressed at the do;^^, "banquet,** in the house of St 
Matthew, and the decision of the people concerning the person 
of our Redeemer; and he wishes, at the same time, to call at- 
tention to the way in which our Lord fulfilled his exalted mis- 
sion in efiecting such wonderful cures. The ver. 14 — 17 have 
certainly a less immediate reference to the connection of the 9th 
chapter; they seem to have been the result of the preceding 
narrative of the feast, and only serve, apparently, to complete 
the communications concerning the occurrences of that day, 
which, ta St Matthew, was one of so great importance; 

Besides, if we compare the relative positions of the first occur- 
rence of this chapter of St Matthew, with the position it occupies 
in St Mark and St Luke, we shall then discover here, likewise, 
the most striking inconsistency existing between them. Accor- 
ding ta Matthew ix. 1, 2, the cure of the paralytic man immedi- 
ately succeeds the narrative of the demoniac, as an event which 
took place immediately, or soon, after the arrival of Jesus at 
the other side of the lake. St Mark and St Luke, oji the con- 
trary, refer this occurrence to an earlier period. The former 
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connects this event with the history of the cure of tlie leper 
(Mark i. 40 sqq.); St Luke, it is true, connects it likewise with 
the same occurrence (v. 17), but he does it with the loose for- 
mula: fyfviro iv pksf ruv tifis^Siv, which signifies literally: "it came 
to pass on one of the days/' The commimications which follow 
the cure of the paralytic person in St Matthew, namely, con- 
cerning his calling, and allthat is connected therewith, follow, 
it is true, in the same order in St Mark and St Luke; but the 
narrative of the woman sufiering from a bloody hemorrhage, 
which here follows in St Matthew (ix. 18 sqq.) is communicated 
much later both by St Mark (v. 22 sqq.) and St Luke (viii. 41 
sqq.) The difficulties arising herefrom with regard to the 
chronological position of the separate and individual sections of 
the Grospel, appear to us as altogether insurmountable. 

ix. 1. St Mark, it is true, mentions the circumstance that 
Jesus returned to the western shore of the lake after his cure of 
the demoniac; yet his formula, xa/ ^v cra^A rjjv tfctXatferav, "and he 
was near the sea,'' renders his narration vague, and he connects 
it forthwith by means of a xai idcv, " and behold," with- the his- 
tory of the daughter of Jairus. According to St Matthew, 
Jesus goes straightway to Capernaum {/dta ^HKny "his own 
city,") which ia likewise mentioned by St Mark ii. 1 sqq. as the 
place whitherto the paralytic man was brought. The scene, 
which occurred in the house wherein our Redeemer happened 
then to be, is depicted carefully both by St Mark and St Luke. 
The hall, or vestibide, was filled with people; (rA ^^hi r^v Bv^av, 
"all about or near the door," scil. Atsfij =V€stibvlum, "the hall 
or entrance,") so that the entrance was blocked up. Among 
those present, St Luke mentions likewise some learned Jews 
{¥OfLodiddffxaXot =^ y^a/tt^ari/jj, " doctors of the law," D^*)pb> 
" scribes,")* who were partly likewise from Judea and Jerusa- 

* The Hebrew word QV^gbj ** Sopherim," here translated by the 

Greek word ypa/iifMiriTg, and the English word scribes, means literally 
a book-learned Tnan, i.e. a man of letters, the Hebrew word being de- 
rived from ^QQy " a book," or perhaps rather directly from the Hebrew 

radical yerb "^DD* ^® numbered, as the D*nE3b> ^hose business it was to 
preserve and copy the manuscripts of the law and the prophets, care- 
fully numbered every letter in each book, ■)nD> ^^d section, tlJ^Q, that 

not one letter, "jot, or tittle, might be added to, or taken from, the law 
till all be fulfilled.'' The Greek' word is derived in a direct manner from 
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lem. But that these had come purposely to Capernaum on ac- 
count of Jesus, is a supposition for which we can afford no suffi- 
cient motive. The ministry of our Lord is here represented 
partly as an instructive one, ixd>^i ahroT^ rhv X6yo¥, " he preached 
the word imto them," scil. Tg^/ rris j8a<r/Xfi/a6, " concerning the 
kingdom,'^ St Mark ii. 2,) and partly a healing one. The words 
hbvafj^i^ xu^hv ^v ilg rb ia^&ou avroxtg, " the power of the Lord was 
present to heal them," from Luke v. 17, are of a very obscure 
character. The word ahrtihg, "them," has no noim substantive 
preceding it, to which it might refer; we might regard it as an 
intimation that St Luke, in relating this occurrence, has inter- 
y^dfifia, "a letter." But the D1")QK "scribes," among the Jews, 

held various employments connected with literature, they were the 
notaries-public, who registered all the public acts and the decisions of the 
magistrates. Shebna, the scribe, (■^Q'^Bn t^3!lttJ) spoken of in Isaiah 
xxxvi., is called in the Septuagint So/c&yS; h y^fifM/xthg rvii dwdfi^tttg, 
** Somna the scribe of the forces," a title which seems to correspond with 
our office of Secretary at War, or military clerk. In 2 Kings xiL 10, we 
find the title, *TTOn ^Db> " ^® king's scribe;" the passage containing 
these two words runs thus: ?|-)^5 ^"TaPT ^TTbrn iV^D "«>t> V^ 

rrtrr -n'^a wsrjsn DDsn- nl^ "w^^y ie. « Then <^e up ke king's 

t: •• tT»— vv- V F*- 

scribe and the high priest, and they tied up in bags and counted the 
money that was found in the house of the Lord." Here we have the office 
of Secretary of State (or rather of the Chancellor of the Exchequer) desig- 
nated by the title of " scribe." But the scribes among the Jews were 
looked upon, generally speaking, as holy persons, whose business and 
duty it was to instruct the people in the laws of Moses; hence the dis- 
ciples of the prophets and wise men were often designated tD'^'^Db* 

" scribes,** more especially in the Chaldee, which we must always bear in 
mind was the language of the Jews from the captivity downwards, until, 
becoming corrupted by a mixture with the Syriac, it degenerated into 
Aramaic, or the mixed dialect spoken in Palestine at the time of our 
Redeemer. Thus in 1 SauL x. 1 1, where the people exclaim. Is Saul 
also among the prophets Q'^t^'^^i; the Targum gives it t^'HQDS* 
" Besophraya," i.e. among the scribes; indeed throughout the Targum 
the word ^qq is used as the equivalent to ^1^, " prophet." 

— T • T 

Hence it is not to be wondered at that the scribes in our Saviour's 
time carried their heads so high, and expected to be called Rabbi ^^'^, 

"master;" the word ¥Ofji,odi^d(fKa\og, "doctor, or teacher of the law,** 
made use of by St Luke v. 17, is only another title for the scribes, who, 
at a later period, became universally designated by the title Rabbi, and 
the once honourable title of scribe ■)Db> ^*® degraded to the mere tran- 
scribers of the Hebrew Scripture. — T. , 
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woven an existing document into his Gospel, without carefully re- 
vising those passages contained therein, which refer back to some- 
thing which preceded it. But of much greater difficulty yet is 
the parage, difvafitg xv^hu ^v, "the power of the Lord was.** The 
referring of the expression xv^sogy "Lord/' to God, so that it 
might be completed by the addition of fisra 'iij<roD, "with Jesus,'* 
in the sense: the power of God was with him, so that he covid 
heal, is not suitable, inasmuch as the completion would appear 
too hard. But referring it to Christ, the idea can be no other 
than that the healing power dwelling in him manifested itsdf, so 
that the pregnant or emphatic tjv, "was,'' may perhaps be under- 
stood as requiring to be completed by i^a^o/^iwj, "working.") 

Ver. 2. Among other invalids there was here brought to Christ 
a man sick of the palsy (comp. on Matth. viii. 6), but who, lying 
on a bed, could not be brought in to him in the usual manner, 
on account of the great crowd which surroimded the house. 
Both St Mark and St Luke describe in an ample manner the 
means that the men who accompanied the sick man had recourse 
to in order to open a way to the person of Jesus. The whole 
description can only properly be understood by those who are 
possessed of some knowledge of the Eastern mode of constructing 
buildings, according to which access is gained to the flat roof either 
by a staircase attached from without, or otherwise from a neigh- 
bouring house. Yet, the disturbance of the upper surface, which 
it was customary to cover with tiles,^ (^/A rSv xs^fiav, "through 

* The word tfriyij, made use of by St Mark, in his account of this mira- 
cle, denotes any coTering, especially such as keeps off the effects of the 
weather, wet, &c. ; hence the passage a/jri<ftiya(ra¥ rijv griyriv may be 
translated, "they removed the covering." Those who, like ourselves, 
have travelled in the east, will be well aware that numbers of the better 
class of houses are furnished with an open quadrangle in the centre, 
which is enclosed entirely by the dwelling-house, and the offices built 
around it. This quadrangle is almost invariably furnished with an awn- 
ing, which can be spread over the whole or part of the quadrangle, so 
as to keep off the suns or showers. In such a quadrangle of the house 
of Capernaum we imagine that Jesus and his disciples, with the scribes 
and Pharisees, and others of the people were assembled, when the man 
nick of the palsj was brought to him; and the door and passage into the 
court-yard from without, being blocked up to the multitude which 
thronged around it, they ascended by the stairs, which in oriental 
houses are frequently found on the outside, on to the flat roof of the 
house, and removing the awning lowered the sick man down into the 
quadrangle, literally into the midst, '^ i/g rh fLi6ov^ Luke v. 19. This is 
Dr Shaw's view (see Shaw's Travels, p. 208, 2 12); any one acquainted at 
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the tiles/' Luke v. 19,) betrays nevertheless a rather adventu- 
rous character; nevertheless, the description should perhaps be 
considered in such a manner, as that the entrance to the bouse 
from above was merely somewhat widened. (The term &T<^nyd^o0, 
" to remove the roof," is a strong expression to indicate the in- 
tention of the people strong in faith. The word ;^aX(£« used by 
St Mark, = ;^aXa5ft;, " to let down, to lower," which is also fre- 
quently used by St Luke, to wit, v. 4, 5 ; also Acts of the Ap. 
ix. 25, xxvii. 17. — K^d^jSarog =^ grahcUiiS, "a small couch," cor- 
responds with the xXividiov, " a little bed, or couch" of St Luke). 
In these, although striking, and partly even alarming enter- 
prises, the amiable, affectionate Saviour of mankind only beheld 
the faith of those individuals that caused them. The «/tfr/^, 
" faithy" of the sick man must be viewed as being one or synony- 
mous with the faith of his helpful friends; he no doubt encou- 
raged them, and communicated to them the life (of faith) that 
dwelt within him. It is evident that fixed doctrinal notions do 
not form here the nucleus, or internal substance of ^i<frig, 
" faith" (Comp. on Matth. viii. 1) ; on the contrary, this is con- 
tained in the internal sense of the necessity or help, which feels 
itself powerfully attracted towards that source from whence it 
expects to receive it. That the character of this feeling of ne- 
cessity, as regards the cures, was sometimes merely an external 
one, may be seen from narratives such as that of St Luke xvii. 
12 sqq. of the ten lepers. Ordinarily, however, the external 
feeling of necessity was coupled with the internal^ and the lat- 
ter was alAvaya supposed to be awakened by the former; and 
wherever this was not the case, there it was censured. That the 
internal receptivity was not wanting in this case, is evident 
from the words which our Lord immediately addressed to the 
sick man: &(pi<avrai m a/ afLa^/at <rou, signifying literally, ^'for- 

all vrith the customs and habits of the east will, no doubt, agree with 
him. To this will be objected by some the word if of ugavn ^, " breaking 
up, or breaking through," of St Mark (ii. 4), and the d/eb rZv xf^o/tofv 
xo^7ixa¥ aur^v, " they let him down through the tiles,** of St Luke (v. 19) ; 
but i^o^Uifoa implies a " forcing up," and some degree of force may have 
been required to remove the awning, and as St Luke evidently compiled 
much of his Gk)spel from existing documents, hence he may not be very 
accurate in the unimportant details. Bishop Pearce is of opinion that 
they broke open the trap door of the flat roof, and that they let him 
down through that. (See his Miracles of Jesus Vindicated, part iv. p. 
77, 79, and his note on St Mark il. 4 in his comment, on the New Tes- 
tament. — T. 
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given to thee are thy sins." This address of our blessed Saviour 
was very probably the result of the expressions of repentance 
uttered by the man sick of the palsy, on which the expression, 
H^<rsi rixvov, " be of good cheer, son/' given by St Matthew, 
would appear to bear. His peculiar sin might have caused in 
him the disease from which he suffered, and might have thereby 
created in him the feeling of his sinftilness. Nevertheless, even 
if this had not been the case, still Christ might have found 
himself induced to enter upon the moral ground thereof through 
its external appearance, in order to prepare, through the cure of 
the external ailments, for the healing of the internal ones also. 
The connection of sin and disease, or suffering of some kind or 
other, is a necessary one. The Jews, as does the unspiritural 
man in general (comp. on John ix. 2, 34), failed only in so far, 
that they formed their conclusions concerning the personal 
guilt of the sufferer from any disease whatever, whereby were 
necessarily formed false and unjust judgments. The correct 
conclusion is to infer from the sufferings of single individuals 
the guilt of all, consequently, also, one's own; conclusions such 
as these create humility and meekness (comp. on Luke xiii. 4). 
But in whatever point of view we may regard the relative posi- 
tion of the sufferer, Jesus announces to him the ip^/g rm 
u/jba^tu¥, " forgiveness of sins." This must be regarded as 
the root of the new life that was to be kindled in the heart of 
the repentant sinner; and hence it is that this expression con- 
tains not only the abrogation of the punishment of sin, but the 
removal of the sin itself, through the communication of a higher 
and more holy power of life, which, it is true, would by degrees 
only, as indeed may be seen in the apostles themselves, trans- 
form the whole internal man. (The expression^ &^iu¥rou, " they 
are forgiven," [which is the Doric form] must be viewed, there- 
fore, not in the sense of wishing, but as creative and efficacious. 
" thy sins are forgiven thee, I forgive them thee even now".) 
But with the weal of the sick man, our Saviour had likewise in 
view in those words the spiritual awakening of the people, and 
even of the Pharisees, as may be seen from the tenour of the 
conversation. 

Ver. 3. The Pharisees had a correct notion of, or insight into, 
the nature of the forgiveness of sin; they saw therein a preroga- 
tive of God. For, in so far as this forgiveness ia to be not only 
a good wish, or an empty declaration, but a ministration o/liv- 
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ing efficacy, it necessarily presupposes a knowledge of the secrets 
of the heart, and a divine life-bestowing power, which is able to 
overcome all the powers of sin, and to transfer the soul into the 
element of the spirit. In so far, therefore, the church forgives 
sins (John xi. 23), because God dweUs in her, and the men who 
take upon themselves to announce forgiveness do so only as the 
instruments of the forgiving power of God. But, inasmuch as 
Jesus here does not forgive sins in the name of another, but in 
his own name and by his own internal sovereign power; henoe, it 
follows that their accusation would have been just, if, as they 
supposed, Jesus had been a mere man. They looked upon the 
forgiveness of sin as an holy act of God, which could be exer- 
cised by no man, without depriving God of the honour; and this 
they did quite justly. (Profane antiquity was imacquainted 
with the profoimd biblical meaning of ^atf<pfifMu, " to blas- 
pheme," /3Xa<rf ij^/a, " blasphemy." In the sense in which they 
viewed it, it only signifies, first, to speak evil of any one; and, 
secondly, to utter words of evil foreboding, thereby forming the 
contrast to su^jj^i^, "to utter words of good omen." Monotheism 
alone leads to the true notion of blasphemy [corresponding with 
the i^i Q^p 3p3, " to blaspheme the name of the Lord,"^ of the 
Old Testament], which denotes not only imprecations, and also 
blasphemies against God, but more especially the assumption of 
the honour belonging to the Creator on the part of the creature 
[John X. 33]). But, inasmuch as the Redeemer is the only be- 
gotten Son of the Father, hence he exercised even this divine 
prerogative, and blessed was he who believed in him, for he had 
experience of the healing powers of the Lord on his heart. Yet 
must it undoubtedly be granted, that similar ideas might have 
arisen in the mind of a person, although not decidedly impious, 
but rather more addicted to reflection, for the belief in the re- 
velation or manifestation of God in Christ is something of a very 
stupendous nature. Such a real doubt; or, rather, such an un- 
certainty, would have expressed itself in a manner quite differ- 

^ See Levit. xxiy. 1 1, " Then the son of the Israelitish woman blas- 
phemed the NAME ''tDt^ "jnt^ Up/' ^^ ^®'^ i^> sjpbmto nirtrDttJ 

tyOVf " <^d be that blasphemes the name of the Lord shall die the 

death.** The radical meaning of the word "^^ is to dig, to excavate, to 

pierce, penetrate, perforate; hence to pierce or wound, metaphorically 
to wound with the tongue, to depreciate the name, to blaspheme. — ^T. 
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ent from that which was adopted by the Pharisees; in them oxir 
Redeemer sharply rebukes such thoughts as being sinful. The 
reason whereof was no doubt this: the enlightening and exalted 
nature of Jesus, which met with its pure reflection in all child- 
like minds, touched likewise their hearts; but they withstood 
these sacred impressions, feeling, that by making room for them 
they would have to renounce their whole internal and external 
world. In adopting such an internal position as this, thus war- 
ring agiunst God, they gladly availed themselves of circumstances 
which would have offered insuperable difficulties to pure minds, 
as welcome means, by the adoption of which they might be 
enabled to justify themselves in their own sight with regard to 
their habitual conduct. (The expression, </tiA h iavrff, h xa^hic^, 
" to say within himself, in his heart," =^^'^3 "^Qt^j " to say in 
his heart." St Luke has instead of this, ^/aXoy/^itfSa/, " to rea- 
son, hold discourse," whereby is understood the activity of the 
\&yoij " reasoning faculty" = voDf, " mind." But the diaXoynffio/, 
" reasonings," are referred back, according to the constant Scrip- 
tural form of language, to the xa^ia, i^*?? "heart" [comp. on 
Luke ii. 85]). 

Ver. 4, 5. Jesus, penetrating their thoughts (Mark ii. 8 very 
correctly points out in him the vytv/ut, " spirit," as the principle 
of the iViyvoKf/g, "perfect knowledge"), rebukes their sinfulness, 
but yet does not treat them as incorrigible beings. Knowing 
the impiirity of the human heart and the difficulty of faith, our 
Lord endeavours, by means of an external fact, to aid them to 
overcome it. The miracle here accordingly appears (comp. on 
Hatth. viii. 1 sqq.), in its own true legitimate character, to sup- 
port the impression made by truth upon the heart which is here 
presupposed, in order to lead to the knowledge that Jesus, the 
worker of miracles, taught that which is true not in his own 
name, but that he promulgated tr%Uh as endowed with power 
from above. The expressions h^vfAiTSoJ, "to ponder, to think 
over," Matth. L 20; Acts of the Apost. x. 19; and iv^ufifi<ffti, 
"thoughts, reflections, meditations," Matth. xii. 25; Heb. iv. 12, 
are nearly related to dia^Myft^tScu, "to reason, hold discourse," 
dia>joyi<r/i6g, "a reasoning, a conning over," as ^u/Ui^ "the soul or 
mind," to the xa^d/a, "heart." Only that these expressions 
have pre-eminently a bad by-sense. We may characterise ^u/A6g 
as the disquieted and disturbed xa^/a, and the fySt^^tfn/;, as the 
impure actions resulting therefrom.) — The question of our Lord: 
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r/ i^t¥ tuxorutrt^ov; literally, "for whether is easier?" is calculated 
for the mode of viewing through the corporeal senses, on which 
also the miracle was to make an impression. According thereto,, 
the external (miracle) is greater, and more toilsome, than the 
internal, that is, the forgiveness of sin ; * of course to the spiritual 
eye all this appears quite the reverse. 

Ver. 6, 7. Jesus as the Son of man openly and expressly at- 
tributes to himself the «gou(r/a, "power," to forgive sins, wherein 
is expressed by implication (implicit^) the declaration of his 
exalted nature. In the u/hg roZ ayS^cS^-ou M r?f ygf, "the Son of 
man upon the earth," is contained the silent i. e. understood 
contrast to Bihg iv r(p oh^avf^ "God in the heaven," so that the 
Messiah here appears as the representative of God on earth. In 
the idea propagated among the Jews, that the forgiveness of sin 
would form one of the ri^ts or privileges of the Messiah (see 
SchoUgen. Jesus, der wahre Mesaas. Leipzig, 1744, p. 307. Ber- 
ihcldt Christol. Jud. p. 159 sqq.) was clearly expressed the ac- 
knowledgment of the more exalted character of the Messiah; 
hence, it was the knowledge of the true nature of the u/^ mr 
av^^cO^ou, "Son of man," which our Redeemer here wished to 
awaken. (The difficulties to be met with in the construction of 
the passage, r^s Xi/f/ r{D ^a^ak\)ri%(fiy i.e., " then saith he to the 
palsied man," [Matth. ix. 6], are removed hjFritzsche by means 
of the shrewd conjecture, that it ought to be read r^i, " there- 
fore;" yet has he justly not ventured to adopt it in the text, in- 
asmuch as all the codices are agreed on the reading. Accor- 
ding to the usual reading, the words ought to be inserted in 
brackets, and must be viewed as being the interlocution of the 
Evangelist). 

Ver. 8. The narrative observes a silence respecting the effect 
produced by the miracle on the Pharisees, because there was 
nothing of a joyful character worthy of record; but concerning 
the simple-minded multitude that were susceptible of the effects 
of that which is divine, it is observed, that they, marvelling, 
glorified God, — quite in accordance with the design of our Re- 
deemer, praising the Originator of all that is good for the reve- 
lation of his glory in him. (Comp. Matth. v. 16). The con- 
cluding words, according to St Matthew, rh Uwa s^ouffimv roiaOrriK 
roTi Av^^wfl'o/f, "who giveth such power unto naen," must not be 
regarded as that {i^ou<ria, " power," the cause being taken from 
the effect) the blessingej emanating from God to men through 
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Jesus are therein praised; on the contrary, w &v^^at3ro/, "men," = 
ymg rm Ap^^u^uv, " the species, or kindred of men/' implies, like- 
wise, Jesus, as belonging thereto, inasmuch as the Divine power 
manifested itself so gloriously in the gift of performing miracles. 
Without being able to separate dogmatically the view which the 
mass of the people had respecting the person of Jesus, we may say, 
nevertheless, that this idea expresses its full sense of everlasting 
truth. For, certain as it is that, in the person of our Lord, the word 
of the Father was revealed, just so certain is it that Jesus was 
true man, and whatever divine fulness was manifested in him, 
his humanity became the portion of the human species in gene- 
ral. Instead of the SauAta^i/v, '^ to marvel," of ^ Matthew, St 
Mark makes use of i^^rd^^euy ''to be filled with wonder, to be 
amazed;'' and St Luke, tx(rra(f/g iXafitv oi^avracy "amazement 
seized on all." The latter expression is stronger, it implies a 
trance, that is, the state in which the soul is unconscious of pre- 
sent objects. (Comp. St Mark v. 42; Acts of the Apostles iii. 
10). This expression has elsewhere a modified signification 
(comp. Acts of the Apostles x. 10), and is made use of when 
speaking of the state of prophetic ecstacy, in the same way as 
iv ^su/iart «7va/, " to be in the spirit." In St Luke v. 26, ^a^ddo^a, 
"wonderful works," = Sau^fcatfro, "wonderful works," corresponds 
with the Hebrew HIm'^Q^j " wonderful works.") 
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